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Fn an Editorial Wap 


There was a time when people thought that God was very far 
away. They knéw that God had made this world, but they 
thought that after He had made it He had gone back again 
into Heaven, where He had stayed, for the most part, ever 
since. The truth is, as we know now, that God has never 
gone away at all. He is here always and everywhere. 


GEORGE HODGES 


HERE Is SOMETHING RADICALLY WRONG when we dread the coming 

of Christmas. But the lamentable fact confronts us, nevertheless, 

that many persons do so. , And the saddest part of it is that with 
each recurring Christmas the sentiment of dissatisfaction grows deeper and 
the feeling becomes more and more outspoken. Men have already, for the 
larger part, reached the point where they frankly say they are glad when 
the day is over...» Women, inherently less Dlunt, confess in larger numbers 
each year that they feel the increasing burden. Some frankly express their 
dissatisfaction: others think it. 

OR + 


“T° HE Question OF CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE has, in other words, reached 

an acute stage. And so complicated is the public mind on this question 
that while, a few months ago, this magazine offered generous prizes for a 
solution of the problem, the prizes faded of award. 

There was not a single practical solution among the hundreds received. 
Not only that, but the suggestions that were made tended, unconsciously, 
either to increase the pressure or to deepen the materfalistic aspect of the 
day. So entirely has the public Jost, presumably, its true perspective of 
the day that scores of writers suggested that the strain’ of the day be lessened 
by a general adoption of presents of nominal cost; of five cents to a dollar 
each. ‘The salient fact was here entirely lost sight of,-that this would 
mean even a more absolute material approach of the day: an approach 
that would have in mind solely the cost .of a present, the very spirit most 
antagonistic to the day, and which has brought the observance of the day 
to its present low level. Others, and they numbeyed hundreds, suggested 
the idea of beginning to prepare on the day after one Christmas for the 
next: keeping a list of friends and their needs, buying throughout the year, 
and thus relieve the pressure at the actual Christmas season. In other 
words, get Christmas on a systematic basis: make a business of it, in fact. 
But so far have we strayed away from the true significance of the day that 
hundreds would unconsciously deprive its observance of even the little 
spontaneity that remains, and bring it to the level of a railroad time-table ! 
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S a Marrer or Fact, the true remedy is clear enough and simple 
enough: it lies in bringing the day back entireiy to those for whom it 
was originally intended: the children. It is now too late for us to go back 
to the original idea when December sixth was Saint Nicholas Day—as it 
is today in the Netherlands, for instance—a day of gifts for children, and 
December twenty-fifth was Christmas Day, a day of religious and family 
joyfulness that Christ was born. Probably if, with our usuai American 
way of overdoing everything, we attempted to go back to this original 
mode of celebration we should make a double mess of it by over-celebrating 
both days, and thus make the Christmas burden twofold. We cannot 
do this, but what we can do is to go back to the single purpose of the 
original Saint Nicholas Day, and make of December twenty-fifth a day 
exclusively devoted to the children, for whom the day, whether we choose 
to accept it as Saint Nicholas Day or as the day of the birth of the Christ- 
Child, is most appropriate, and for whom it was intended. ‘That is, confine 
our celebration of the day to the children: the teaching of the true mean- 
ing of the day: the Christmas tree: the games: the goodies: and, most 
important of all, confine all presents to children. Now, it is a practical as 
well as a proverbial truth that the presents that children enjoy most are 
those of the simplest order. The significant story is told of the child of 
rich parents who received a heap of the most expensive presents only to 
glance at them and brush them all aside to play the rest of the day 
sailing a peanut-shell in a dish of water. A child is the simplest and truest 
thing on the face of the earth, and the simplest toy appeals not only in the 
strongest sense to his nature, but it is the only kind of toy that he can 
understand and therefore enjoy. ‘The mechanical toy, for instance, means 
nothing to the average child who dwells in a world of imagination except 
to handle it in a misunderstood way. ‘Then, of course, it is immediately 
broken and cast aside. But the simple toy which he can himself direct, 
propel or control, upon which he can spend his imagination, which “ goes ”’ 
because the child himself, and not machinery, makes it “go’’—that 
appeals unerringly to the child’s simple nature, and from that he derives 
honest enjoyment. ‘Thus, the intelligent giving of presents to children, the 
presents that will give them actual pleasure, would do away with the entire 
present question of excessive Christmas expense: would reduce Christmas 
shopping not only to a minimum, but also to a basis of absolute pleasur- 
able delight, for, after all, we never grow so old that we do not delight to 
go into a Christmas toy-shop. 





~HIS Most APPROPRIATE OF ALL CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS — in fact, the 
only appropriate celebration of the day when we stop to think of it — 
would naturally eliminate entirely the giving or receiving of presents by 
elders. And this would be eminently right, historically and otherwise, 
when we consider that this phase.of the day was, after all, simply intro- 
duced, or rather obtruded, into the original celebration of the day. There 
is no record that the good Bishop of Myra ever gave a present to any 
other than a child. The plain truth is, put intothe vernacular of the day, 
that we elders have “ butted in,” and in doing so have ruthlessly despoiled 
a day primarily and solely intended for children. Our part in Christmas 
Day should be solely to give pleasure to children, and this is possible to all 
whether we have children of our own or not. No condition in life, what- 
ever it may be, hampers us in ‘such a) celebration of the day: the present 
mode of keeping it hampers thousands of us fearfully. *Net‘rs.take our- 
selves, the elders, out of Christmas Day so far as presents are concerned, 
and wheré we ‘wish ‘tosxgmember our friends with a teken of our affection 
let us transfer such giving “ff6m Christmas, and perpetuate more than we 
do the recognition of each other’s birthdays. We do not know what it is 
in this country, as a people, to celebrate birthdaYs~ag they do in older 
countries, and we would be a happier people if we did Know of the cele- 
bration of these intimate, personaly days. A present then given has.a 
personal significance far greater than when given on Christmas Day! 
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f B First THING To Do, Howkvar, Is TO DISENFANGLE the sorry:mess 

we have made of Christmas in its double meaning ef the Holy Child and 
Santa Claus. We are perilously near the root of the Whole present Version 
of the modern Christmas at this very point, and it i a fact worthy of notice 
how much the modern Sunday-school has done to emphasize this mix-up. 
Just consider, for one moment, the marvelous inconsistency of the average 
Sunday-school in this respect: For ah entire year Our children are taught 
about Christ and what He has done for the world, and particularly is the 
childish mind told how Christ came into the w@fld and what He came for. 
This goes om for a whole year, and them comes the season when the school 
celebrates w! it we accept as the tigre when He came.into the world, and 
would you not think-that m anyelebration of that time, the time of all 
times, Christ’s own birthday, His birth would. be emphasized? But no! 
Instead of the Holy Child we have substituted, in nine out of every ten 
Sunday-school celebrations, a pagan. idea: a gnome or elf who comes down 
the chimney and gives gifts! In other words, instead of the holiest exam- 
ple that ever lived to teach our children, we have Santa Claus standing in 
the pulpit as the children’s preacher or saint at Christmas! And then a 
Sunday-school superintendent—with Santa Claus standing by his side, 
please bear in mind—was surprised last Christmas when he asked the 
question of ** Whose birthday is this, children?” and over eighty per cent. 
of the scholars answered: “Santa Claus’s!” And afterward this man 
deplored to me the hopelessness of bringing Christ to the minds of children! 


? 
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ERY LitrLe INDEED CAN BE Exprecrep from the efforts of parents to 

bring back the Christian conception of Christmas so long as our 
Sunday-schools foster the pagan idea of Santa Claus. If we do not strike 
the right keynote of the day with our children, pray where then shall we 
begin? The whole thing resolves itself to one point which should be an 
inviolable rule in all Sunday-schools: the «bsolute elimination of Santa 
Claus and the substitution of the Christ-Child. santa Claus has no piace in 
the church or Sunday-school: either by personification in entertainment or 
by pictorial representation in pulpit or on platform, or by the distribution of 
cards on which he is pictured. The lesson of the church is that of the 
Holy Child, and that story has in it enough beauty and enough pictorial 
possibilities for any number of celebrations. It is too often forgotten by 
those in charge of our Christmas celebrations in church or Sunday-school 
that the mind of a child is the most sensitive and receptive thing there is, 
and is just as open to pagan teachings as it is to Christian teachings. 
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OW Anout SANTA CLAUS ‘THEN, some will say —shall we discard him? 
Not at all. But he should be contined to the home, and the question 
left optional with parents as to the particular form which they desire 
this old friend of childhood shall assume. ‘That this problem of perpetu- 
ating and explaining the Santa Claus idea is becoming a more vexed one 
with parents there can be no question. But no single solution can be 
offered, because opinions differ too widely. The general tendency of 
intelligent parents, however, is unquestionably toward the abolishment of the 
concrete Santa Claus idea. Of course, this means to some minds the depri- 
vation of childhood’s most treasured ideal. But it nevertheless remains a 
fact that the parents who have tried it have not found it so. 

As an instance of this: 

A husband and wife decided at the very beginning of their family that 
they would strike the true note about Santa Claus with their children. So 
when their first child reached the age of five they explained Santa Claus as a 
spirit that was abroad at Christmastime to make other people happy in 
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honor of the birth of the Christ-Child; that there was no one single Santa 
Claus —that there naturally could not be—but that the boy himself could 
be Santa Claus to others, as others were Santa Claus to him. So the boy 
and his mother selected a family of five poor children and became Santa 
Claus to them, going together on the day before Christmas to the home of the 
poor family and distributing presents. ‘The boy is now ten years of age, 
and last Christmas he was Santa Claus to some twenty odd children poorer 
than himself. He believes in a Santa Claus just the same—but as a spirit, 
not as a material reality. He hangs up his stocking, and his keenness to 
reach it on Christmas morning is just as boyish as that of other children, 
and likewise his interest in the riddle of who has been his Santa Claus and 
what the Santa Claus spirit has brought him. His two little brothers have 
exactly the same conception of Santa Claus, and each is as happy in the 
idea as in the concrete Santa Claus person. ‘The best part of this method 
is that these parents will have no after-explanation to make. They will 
avoid the crisis that came in the incident of the little boy who, on “ finding 
out,” came to his mother and said: “Mamma, the boys say there is no 
Santa Claus. Is that true?” 

The mother, face to face with the situation, had to admit the truth. 

‘But you told me there was?” persisted the boy. 

“Yes, dear,”’ gently said the mother. 

“Well,” said the boy as he looked his mother in the eye, “if I say a thing 
to you, and you find out it isn’t so, you say it is a falsehood?” 

* Yes, dear,”’ falteringly said the mother. 

“Well then, Mamma, how about this story that you told me?” wonder- 
ingly came from the literal mind of the child. 

‘The usual parental explanation followed, but that it had not met the 
situation found evidence in the startling question that followed : 

“Well, Mamma, is what you told me about God a lie, too?” 

It was this incident that decided the parents cited above to adopt and 
follow the method which they have so successfully carried out. And who 
will say whether they have not found the best and simplest solution? 
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E FORGET, 1n Tuts Marrer or SANTA CLaus, that the average child 

will be quite as willing to * play” that Santa Claus comes down the 
chimney as to “believe” that he actually does. Very few children actually 
believe in fairies, though fairies are very real to them, just as are all the 
creatures of their imaginings. ‘The overturned chair with a saddle on it is, 
to all intents and purposes, a charger. The child strokes it lovingly, and 
weeps if we overturn it, but he does not actually believe it is a horse. So 
in talking about Santa Claus to our children we are not deceiving them 
unless we reiterate to them that Santa Claus is a real entity and actually 
comes down the chimney. The child-world does not demand human 
limitations and attributes for its heroes, and the parent who cannot adapt 
truth to the uses of an imaginative child, but must be constantly pulling 
him to the earth by leading-strings of dull fact, is sadly lacking in the 
vocation of teacher. Allow the child to imagine, if he chooses, that “ any 
hillside may open upon fairy-land,”’ but do not tell him so. Let him have 
his fancies, but it is indeed a grave question whether we want ever to give 
a child a chance to reproach us with having told him a falsehood. For it 
is a far more serious thing than we imagine to tell a child that Santa Claus 
will come down the chimney and fill his stocking if he is a good child. It 
is an injustice to the child, and very often the first seeds of unbelief and 
doubt are sown in the child’s mind in exactly this way. It is even more 
important to teach our children how to believe than what to believe. Let 
us teach them how to accept ideals as such, and to preserve them safe and 
unharmed. In our earnest endeavor to keep our child’s faith in us let us 
have a care not to rob him of his fancies; let him keep them as fancies, 
for thoughts are things, and we do not know how many childish dreams 
come true when the soul comes at last into its own ! 
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\ E HAVE UNnbovusreDLy GoNE Too Far in our preparations to intro- 

duce the new Christmas this year, even if we are inclined to believe 
it to be a wise solution. We must run our mad pace this year. But is it 
not worth while to think over this suggestion for the Christmas of 1907? 
It is simply giving the day back ‘to whom it rightfully belongs and whence 
it started: a day exclusively for children, with the minds of the elders 
concentrated on the one single purpose of giving the little ones of our homes 
or of other homes a good time. That will simplify Christmas for ourselves 
and make the day happier all around. And we can do this so beautifully 
even in homes in which some little face and form is not a living presence. 

Perhaps a true little story will illustrate this meaning more clearly: the 
story of a woman who lived in a humble home in one of our large cities. 
She was a quiet, homely little body: this woman. She had no beauty, nor 
wit, nor charm: she had written no book, nor accomplished any reform. 
She was nothing in the world but a mother. Her husband died when her 
child was a baby. Since then the boy filled the world for her. His 
clothes, his toys, his jokes, the little prizes that he brought home from 
school, were the great facts of life for her. ‘The secret plans she had for 
him she told to nobody but God, every night, in her prayers. Whether 
He would make of Tom an author, or a soldier, or a great preacher, she 
was not sure. But she knew that he would be one of the foremost leaders 
of living men. All the world, in fact, was merged for her in that boy. 

One day he went out to skate on the pond, giving her a bear’s hug as 
he ran past the chair where she sat reading. She had not finished her 
reading when they brought him back to her. He did not hear her, nor see 
her, nor speak to her. He never looked at her nor spoke to her again. 

Presently they made a cut in the frozen earth and hid the dumb, cold 
thing in it, out of sight. ‘That was not her boy! ‘Where is he?” she 
cried to God. 

But there was no answer. 

Then, last Christmas came. Christmas had always been the one day 
of the year to the boy. She looked at the holly wreaths in the stores, the 
kindly old folk and the children on the street with bitterness of soul. 

They were alive, the old, tottering men even —the dumb, useless dogs — 
they all still were here and alive, while he —— 


yk MorRNING BEFORE CHRISTMAS she went into his empty room. 

There were some books and toys he had stored up to give away on 
Christmas. He always hoarded his pennies to buy his gifts for Christmas. 
He loved to give—to make the poorest children in the alley feel rich on 
that day. And she——? 

Perhaps he could see and know? Over his bed hung a picture of the 
Christ-Child. She knelt before it. 

Presently she came out of the room with a new meaning in her face. 
She fell to work. She forgot nobody. When Christmas came she had a 
tree loaded with gifts. All the money she could spend had gone into them. 
The ragged children found her house last Christmas the warmest and 
happiest place on that good day, and her voice the kindest. 

“It is from my son,” she said with every gift. ‘“ My son gives you this 
gift of the day.” 

When they all were gone she went back into his room and looked again 
at the face of the Christ-Child. It seemed to her that the eyes spoke to her. 

“ Have you forgotten,” they said, “that I was born into the world to 
conquer death? ‘That because I rose from the dead your boy will rise 
again?” 

When she went out a new, great hope shone in her face. 

To all the happy folk around her Christmas Day meant only the Child 
in the stable, and the angels hymning “ Peace on earth.”’ But to her the 
day meant, as it can mean to all the other hopeless men and women who 
in this closing year have seen a little form laid away into eternal earthly 
silence: the open grave and a risen Savior who brings back our dead to us 
again. 
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CHILDREN’S DAY, THEN, Let us MAKE oF CHRISTMAS: whether in 
memory of the little ones that we miss or those whom we can draw 

close to us; but a children’s day with the personal touch of love coming 
straight from our own hearts and hands. I speak of this because one 
might almost be disinclined to believe that there are mothers who will so 
regard their own comfort as to detail to a shopkeeper the delight that 
comes from filling their own children’s Christmas stockings. And yet last 
Christmas several hundreds of mothers deliberately bought a nefarious new 
contrivance that then appeared for the first time: ‘ready-made Christmas 
stockings.”’ It seems as if there was something vitally wrong with the 
heart and soul of a mother when she can so forget one of the sweetest 
privileges that can come to a woman only once a year, because “it is 
so much easier” to let a shopkeeper play the part of mother to her child in 
one of the little traditions and customs of a season that means so much to 
the little one. If we are to go on and let the shopkeepers fill the stockings 
of our children: if we are going to put out the candles on the Christmas 
tree and substitute electric bulbs: if we are going to hire men to come to 
our homes and play Santa Claus for our children, why continue to cele 
brate Christmas at all? Why not regard our own comfort entirely and 
dispense with the day? We might just as well—better, in fact, if we have 
really reached the day of the ready-made Christmas stocking. 

“Think of such a wicked thing,” said a mother when she saw the 
advertisement. 

“ But think of the kind of woman who will buy them,” said the man 
with her. 

And yet there were hundreds of “that kind of woman.” 
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ILL My Reapers INDULGE ME if I say a further word on a subject 

touched upon last month: that the early buying of Christmas 
presents, say between the last of November and the tenth of December, 
would greatly relieve the people on whom the burden of Christmas rests 
with the severest weight? I mean the men and women behind the counters. 
The holiday season is no holiday for them. ‘They hate it, and can you 
wonder that they do? The season means naught to them but confusion 
and noise, and loss of temper and vexation of spirit, and late hours. It 
multiplies their work, while it adds very little to their pay. We are all of 
us responsible for the shop. It depends entirely upon us. Its conditions 
are such as we ourselves make them. As the Christmas season comes with 
its blessed messages of good-will we cannot do better than to try to widen 
out the horizon of its shining joy. Christmas dawns when we begin to 
plan our contribution to the general happiness. The angels sing and the 
sky glows bright above us, and the Christmas benediction descends upon 
our souls as we endeavor to bring within the radiance of that happiness 
those who are neglected and forgotten by their neighbors. Let us banish 
the burden of Christmas. Let us show some measure of our religious 
spirit by remembering the women who wait upon the counters, and the boys 
who deliver the parcels. Let us make it as easy for them as we can. 
Everybody whose Christmas shopping is done, for the most part, in the 
morning, and is completed by the tenth or middle of December, has helped 
by that considerate procedure to make for others a Merry Christmas. 
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FS we Now, WITH A CHRISTMAS EDITORIAL MESSAGE finished for another 
year, we beg leave to send a personal message: 


To the Best People on Earth 


Our readers: 


The wish for a merry, joyful Christmas; 
May your minds be filled with the light of Love; 


May your hearts be light and your spirits fresh—fresh as childhood’s 
own hours; 


May you be young; 

May Christmas love reach out to you and make warm your heart and 
hearth ; 

To those upon whose households shadows have fallen may The Star of 
Hope shine ; 

For making this Our Best Christmas, may this be Your Best Christmas; 

The Best Christmas, with a better Christmas still to come: 

A Children’s Christmas for 1907! 














“The Lord Is Myp Shepherd” 


Illustrating the Twenty-third Psalm 


By W. L. Taylor 


“The Lord is my shepherd; | shall not want. 
H keth , This is the fifth of a series of pictures illustrating passages 
e maketh me to lie down in green pastures: from the Psalms, which Mr. Taylor is painting for The Journal. 
He leadeth me beside the stiil waters.” The sixth picture will appear in an early number. 
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What Has Become of the Of Christmas? 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Author of “An Old-Fashioned Gentleman,” “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” etc. 


HAT has become of our Christmas —the 
one we knew when we were boys and 
girls—we old folks of sixty-odd? Can 
we ever forget its cheer, its simplicity, 
its spirit of making glad? The giving 
of gifts without display, expressing our 
hearts and not our bank accounts — the 

joyousness that brightened every minute of the day from 

the earliest gray dawn, with the children reaching for 
their stockings above the hearth, to the Godspeeding of 
the last guest at midnight ? 

There was always snow in mine—little flakes first — 
this on Christmas Eve; and then bigger ones ; or maybe 
a fine drizzle—half-hail, half-snow. How we watched 
them — four of us (two boys and two girls) — wondering 
whether they would turn into rain or change their minds 
and stop coming down altogether. Half a dozen times 
in the night one of us would slip out of bed and press his 
or her stubby nose against the cold pane, peering into 
the darkness. Cracky! The sill was heaped full—-and 
so was the yard, and the roof of the old kitchen. And 
it was still coming down—that was the joy of it! In 
the morning everything would be snowed up— path to 
the stable, road to the gate, everywhere. The postman 
would come looking like Santa Claus, and the milkman 
would be a show trudging along in his high boots and 
fur cap, the little tin cans full of frozen crystals. And 
then in the great white silence would ring out, from 
opening door and passer-by, the glad tidings of ‘* Merry 
Christmas !’’ and ‘‘Same to you!”’ ‘* Quite a snow, ain’t 
it? Seems like old times!’’ and the rest of it. Ali this 
was on the outside of the home. 


ox 


N THE. inside what warmth and cheer and nervous 
expectation keyed to bursting point! It had begun 
weeks before with the dear mother busy over mysteri- 
ous things hastily hidden under beds and behind bureaus 
whenever any curious head popped in unawares, It 
had continued up to the very minute —hardly anybody 
slept a wink. We sneaked into the big room in the gray 
dawn, one after another, shaking with fear lest the record 
of some unpunished sin had found its way into the note- 
book of the old fellow with his reindeer and flurry of 
bells, and an empty’stocking or none at all be the result. 
What whoops of laughter as each little and big tot 
stood before the row of bursting stockings—not one 
missing —the biggest the family possessed —all in their 
nighties : the boys in Canton flannels—one piece from 
throat to heel, stumbling along, the legs inches too long 
—the girls in litthke gowns to their toes. How we 
searched for the particles of soot the old fellow had 
scraped loose in his whirl down and up the chimney. 
Then what a scrambling back to bed—all in one bed, 
crowded tight—everything pulled out and spread over 
the counterpane down to the apple in the toe! And 
when the day broke clear what a cry of joy went up 
when we found also the very footprints of the reindeer’s 
tiny cloven hoofs in the untrodden snow, and we laughed 
to ridicule the theory of the unbeliever who explained 
the telltale tracks to be but the toe-marks of curious 
rabbit or hungry field-mouse. 

Then the breakfast! The pile of hot plates Lefore the 
fire, the smoking urn (nobody upstairs in bed awaiting 
her coffee and rolls and a maid to do her hair)— 
everybody trooping in shouting ‘‘ Merry Christmas !”’ 
their arms about their father and a kiss for the dear 
mother who had planned it all. 

All the morning the children rushed in and out track- 
ing the snow everywhere— nobody cared: Christmas 
came but once a year! Those next door and those over 
the way come bringing gifts, many of their own making : 
a knitted shawl for the grandmother, if there was one — 
and no home can afford to do without a grandmother ; 
a sled or a tippet or a pair of skates for the boy home 
from school, or a pair of slippers for the lad from college. 
Many a silken thread strong enough to last a lifetime 
has been worked into these slippers, and many a day- 
dream has become real in the placing of its pattern. 

Then the dinner—such a turkey! No human being 
living or dead ever saw such a turkey, or believed one 
so plump and grand could have strutted around on two 
legs. And the potatoes with their jackets on, and the 
parsnips browned in little cakes, luscious cranberries and 
the other good things, down to the mince pies that make 
the store pies of today a mockery and a menace. 


ox 


FTER dinner—I am speaking of Kennedy Square 
now (and the boy is twenty years older) — Richard 
would bring out his violin and somebody would glide to 
the piano, or Uncle Nat would come in and put his flute 
together, and there would float out into the room the 
Concerto they all loved so well. Off in the corner, over 
by the window, the girl who made the slippers and the 
lad who is to wear them— (he never did—not for two 
years or more —he kept them in his closet and looked 
at them when he got so hungry for her that he must 
touch something her fingers had caressed) —oft in the 
corner, I say, these two, with everybody else listening 
but them, were whispering away between little smothered 
laughs, and now and then a long silence more eloquent 
than words—ten days was so short a time and it was so 
long until the next holiday. 

Later, when the twilight gathered, Malachi would light 
the candles and bring up his master’s big chair by the 
crackling blaze, and then Richard would go to his 
library and take down a small book, simply bound, and 
then everybody would find seats and get ready to listen 
—something was coming that came but once a year — 
something that nobody ever forgot who had heard it. 
Already the neighbors had begun to steal in one after 
another — Colonel Clayton and Mrs. Parmenter, and the 
new parson, and one or two old cronies from the club; 





they heard it last Christmas, or the year before, or they 
had heard of it. When all was still and the last one 
had tiptoed in and found a rocker or a cushioned seat, 
and Malachi kad adjusted the low lamp, Richard would 
settle himself in a big chair, look around the room to 
see that every one was comfortable, drop his spectacles 
from his forehead to his eyes, and the blessed Christmas 
Carol, that most exquisite of short stories, would become 
real to the listening room. 

‘‘ It is just as well to keep the spirit of Christmas 
alive’’ was always the opening sentence—‘*‘ the young 
people might forget,’’ and then the story would begin. 

It is fifty years since I heard the melody of that voice, 
but the pathos, the dramatic force, the marvelous inflec- 
tion, the music of its cadences, have followed me all these 
years, and with it has come an ever-increasing reverence, 
an ever-increasing appreciation and gratitude for the 
master mind who wrote the idyl and whose pen has kept 
alive in my heart a love for the Christmas of long ago! 

But the fun has really only commenced. 

When the twilight settled a folding door was thrown 
back, or a curtain drawn, and there, blazing like a jewel 
and dotted with tiny colored candles, stood the Christmas 
tree! Not a dwarfed, poverty-stricken tree to conform 
to the size of the parlor or library or whatever room 
could best be spared for the occasion— where, too, it 
would do least harm to the surrounding carpets and 
furniture —nor one of those enormous growths reach- 
ing to the ceiling, covered with electric bulbs, the 
presents in jewelers’ boxes in a row on an adjoining 
table, with the cards of the donors outside the packages 
— but a tree dragged in from the outside, over the snow 
if it was in the country, or from the market wagon if it 
was in the city; each present hung beneath a candle, 
and each candle lighted with a prayer of good wishes for 
the heart made happy by the remembrance. 

Then the dance, and the games—Blindman’s Buff 
and Hunt-the-Slipper. (Games? Do we have games 
today? Yes—I forgot— Bridge.) And the last good- 
night, and all to bed with the joy of the old festival 
revived in their hearts—a joy that will last until the 
next Christmas comes around. 


ot 


N THE South, if Santa Claus’s merry bells, for want 

of snow, were silent, the legend was still kept alive. 
He was out all the same, flying over the bayous this time, 
or skimming the cotton fields in his mad flight, but it 
was the same old Santa Claus. Old Aunt Chloe crept 
in now with the children. 

‘* Dar he goes, honey —jes’ see de tip ob his feet — 
heared him climb scamperin’ up de chimbley. Jes’ see 
what he done bring ye, chile. My, but ain’t dat a 
beauty! I done met him out yander by de co’n-crib 
las’ night. ‘ What ye got fur Miss Daisy?’ I sez to him.” 

All the years of their childhood they believed it ; many 
of them, gray-headed today, do yet—in their hearts. 

Soon a bevy of piccaninnies, turning hand-springs and 
shouting with joy, scurries up the broad road between 
the live-oaks. Twenty couples on horseback are now 
dismounting at the porch ; some of them have ridden as 
many miles ; their belongings will follow with their serv- 
ants, for they have come to stay the week out. This is 
their one yearly festival. Thanksgiving belongs to New 
England, but Christmas to the world. If anybody has 
a present for anybody else it is slipped into his hands 
on the sly. The occasion is not one of giving and re- 
ceiving; it is one of good cheer, of the broadest hospi- 
tality— broad as the acres around the big house and 
with something of that ever-ready spontaneity which 
marks their value. 

For months the occasion has been looked forward to : 
** Come over at Christmas — all of you — plenty of room 
—has been the word. For months, too, the value of 
everything that grew or was born was gauged by the 
place it might take or the part it might play at 
Christmastime. 

** Dat ol’ gobbler’s a wonder— keep a-stuffin’ him ! 
Ef he don’t done bus’ 'fore he gits on de spit he’ll make 
yer mouf water when de Colonel ’gins ter cyarve him.” 

‘* Yes, sir—dem shotes’ll des be ol’ ’nough — mighty 
good eatin’ wid cracklings and a leetle apple sass.’’ 

Then the relays of cake—the fairest girl in the party 
with her dimpled elbows buried in the flour. ‘‘ Ain’t 
nobody kin make dat light yaller sponge ’cept Miss 
Nancy,”’ is the verdict in the kitchen, with its swinging 
crane and brick oven—the old gobbler basting ona spit. 

These same white arms are hidden in films of lace at 
night, or rest on some young gallant’s shoulder as the 
dance goes on under the mellow light of the candles. 

Night after night these festivities are kept up. During 
any other week, in any other part of the year, each 
and every one of the guests could, perhaps, have joined 
the circle at the big house for a frolic and a dance, but 
then the. spirit of Christmas would have been lacking ; 
the kind that had ‘‘ gotten into their bones ’’; the same 
spirit their own and their old black mammies had in- 
stilled into them, quickening their blood, letting loose 
their reservoirs of joy. ‘‘ It’s Christmas, and it comes 
but once a year,’’ was the cry, a reason and an excuse 
for all the fun and rompings, no matter how prolonged. 

ox 

HAT has become of this spirit? I repeat. Why have 

we let it all go?— we old folks of sixty-odd — until 
today the festival is little more than a social clearing- 
house for the swapping of gifts. Is it because we have 
grown weary in our fight against the insincerity, vulgar 
display and false pride which characterize the observ- 
ance of the Christmas of today ; or have we concluded 
that its restoration under modern conditions would be 
as impossible as the revival of any one of the lost arts ? 

The disheartening remark, ‘‘ She gave me_ nothing 
last Christmas and I’m not going to give her anything,”’ 





is too well known to admit of contradiction, and_so is 
‘* 1 wish I’d known he was going to send me this and I’d 
have sent him something better; mine looks mean 
beside his.’’ More disheartening yet was the exclama- 
tion of a woman as she tied up the last bundle : 

‘* Christmas is getting to be such a burden,’’ she 
sighed. ‘* Really, next year | am going out of town as 
the only way of getting rid of it.”’ 


ost 


NE of the most curious sights of last Christmas— 

one illustrating clearly the trend of the times— was a 
cab that passed my house filled with bundles inside and 
out, all tied with red ribbons and decorated with sprigs 
of holly. Only the top of the maid’s head was visible in 
the cab, so high were the bundles piled. In her hand 
she carried a list geographically arranged as to streets 
and numbers. She was delivering the presents her 
mistress had selected —some by telephone —and which 
she and the other maids had tied up in the prevailing 
Christmas mode. 

There followed, of course, the customary card of 
thanks. This, in some cases, was delayed until the re- 
cipient, who before Christmas had forgotten all about 
her gift-giving friend in making up her own list of 
presents, could call up this or that or the other shop, or, 
as a last resort, send back in return one of her own gifts 
—perhaps of last year (unmarked, fortunately) — when 
the note of thanks would include the customary, ‘‘T hope, 
too, you will like my little gift, which ——”’ etc. 

Worse than all is the prevailing contempt for the old 
legends. 

‘*Santa Claus, good and bad Fairies, Rip Van 
Winkles, Robinson Crusoes and Man Fridays,’’ said an 
up-to-date mother (she had but one child—a_ poor 
little thing with a head like a French melon raised 
under glass) ‘* are all very well for the children of the 
olden time, if anybody really believed such nonsense, 
which I doubt; but no sensible mother of today, with 
the education of her children at heart, would allow her 
mind to be warped by such absurdities. How can my 
daughter really get a proper perspective of life, know the 
real trom the unreal, if | don’t begin while she is young ?”’ 


So bang went the iconoclast, and over toppled the 


beautiful cat with the winking eyes, and out came the 
sawdust from the dear dollie, whose insides were so 
precious that the little tot in her rapture dared not squeeze 
her to the limit of her affection. And so, too, vanished 
the reindeer and the furry little gnome that sat in the 
sleigh (‘‘ How absurd, my dear child, to think he 
could drive through the air and up our big mansard 
roof!’’), and all the other Santa-Claus legends which 
the angels had whispered in that baby’s ear since the 
hour she slipped out of Heaven. 

Not all of our mothers are so short-sighted — stupid 
would suit the sentence better—as this up-to-date 
woman, but if the seed of unbelief is sown even in dry 
places —and this was in a woman’s club, I am sorry to 
say—it will not be long before many of our more 
rational mothers will be persuaded to believe the heresy. 

\We should never forget that the one and only thing 
that makes a man better than a machine is imagination. 
What the legends this woman flouts have done for the 
minds of men and women who have stirred us and will 
continue to stir human hearts for all time with baton, 
brush, chisel, square and pen, is beyond the ken ef man. 
Keep the fairies alive : make the children believe in them, 
and if all the other legends fail keep fresh the Christ- 
Child; with all other gnomes, fairies and ghosts that can 
help make the sacred legend real and vital. 
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OT pgriecigeng 9 that Christmas knows no class distinc- 
tion, nor is its spirit helped or marred by poverty or 
wealth. It is a day of glad tidings. ‘‘ Christ is born!”’ 
is the cry that should go up: whatever of good cheer, of 
comradeship, of kindliness or of sympathy the months 
have stored, let them out at Christmastime. The giving 
of gifts is one expression of that good will—but om/y 
one —and the only one, more’s the pity, that the money 
standard of our time touches. Thank God, there are no 
standard weights or measures by which to gauge the 
value of a caress, a helpful warning, a laugh, or even a 
tear of joy or sympathy. 

Its spirit, therefore, being universal and its perpetua- 
tion within the reach of everybody, let each and every 
one of us try this Christmas to do something to keep its 
traditions alive and intact. 

The children first— remember : that little fellow who 
lies in your mother-arms, staring straight up at the 
ceiling! In a year he will begin to understand, and in 
a year more to talk. Tell him the story of the Christ- 
Child. Hang up his stocking —a little baby one the first 
year, your own when his brain and wants widen. Then 
unfold Santa Claus and the true meaning of the giving of 
gifts, a lesson which, if you do your duty properly, will 
last him all his life. Cram his mind full of fairies ; make 
Ali Baba real, and Alice in Wonderland a part of his re- 
ligion. When he begins to doubt—and in these modern 
times he will doubt — persuade him of their truth, open- 
ing up the world of dreams and keeping it real. He 
must soon enough begin the fight for existence —so 
much to earn, so much to pay out. It will be the law, 
or trade, or manufacturing, or politics, or ten hours a 
day overa ledger on a slanting desk, but the old legends 
will crop out to cheer him if you have taken care to 
plant well and water freely. Never let him forget the 
Christmas of his childhood. In the expressive vernacu- 
lar of the day, ‘‘ It is up to you,’’ mothers, to do this. 
You hold him oftenest in your arms and you alone have 
his first confidence. 

Above all, remember that the hope of the Christmas 
of the future lies in the child, and the hope of the child 
is the mother. 
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A tale that the poet Riickert told 

To the German children, in days of old: 
Disguised in a random, rollicking rhyme 
Like a merry mummer of ancient time: 
Or baked like a juicy plum, tf you like, 

In a Christmas pie by Henry van Dvke. 
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LITTLE tree grew in the midst of the wood 
Contented and happy, as little trees should. 
His body was straight and his branches were green ; 
And summer and winter the bountiful sheen 
Of his needles bedecked him, from top to root, 
In a beautiful, all-the-year, holiday suit. 


But a trouble came into his head one day, 
When he saw how the other trees were gay 
In the wonderful raiment that summer weaves 
Of a hundred different kinds of leaves: 
He looked at his needles so stiff and so small, 
And he thought that his dress was the cheapest of all. 
Then envy beclouded the little tree's mind, 
And he said to himself, “It was not very kind 
‘To give such an ugly old dress to a tree! 
“If the fays of the forest would only ask me, 
“I'd tell them the way I should like to be dressed,— 
“In a garment of gold, to outshine all the rest /”’ 


Then he fell asleep, but his dreams were bad ; 

When he woke in the morning, my! wasn’t he glad? 

For every leaf that his boughs could hold 

Was certainly made out of beaten gold. 

I tell you, my children, that tree was proud; 

He was something above the common crowd; 

And he tinkled his leaves, as if he would say 

To a pedlar who walked in the wood that day, 
“Just look at me! Don’t you think I am fine? 
‘And wouldn’t you like such a dress as mine?” 
‘Ach, ja!” said the man, “und I shust pelieves 
‘Dot I fills mein pack mit dose peautiful leaves.’ 

So he picked them every one with care, 

And left the little tree standing bare. 
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“Oh, why did I wish for golden leaves ?”’ 
The little tree said. ‘I forgot that thieves 
‘Would be sure to rob me in passing by. 
“If the fairies would give me another try, 
“I'd wish for something that cost much less, 
“And be satisfied with glass for my dress!” 
So he fell asleep; and, just as before, 
The fairies answered his wish once more. 
When the night was gone, and the sun rose clear, 
The tree was a crystal chandelier ; 
And it seemed, as he stood in the morning light, 
That his branches were covered with jewels bright. 
“Aha!” said the tree. ‘This is something great!” 
And he held himself up, very haughty and straight ; 
But a rude young wind through the forest dashed, 
In a ‘‘rough-house” temper, and suddenly smashed 
The shining leaves. With a shivering sound 
They broke into pieces and fell to the ground, 
Like a silvery, shimmering shower of hail, 
And the tree stood naked and bare to the gale. 
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Then the tree was sad; and he cried, ‘Alas 
“Tor my beautiful leaves of shining glass! 
‘Perhaps I have made a little mistake 
‘In choosing a dress so easy to break. 
“If the fairies would only hear me again 
“I'd ask them for something both pretty and plain. 
“It wouldn’t cost much to grant my request,— 
“In leaves of green letluce l'd like to be dressed!’ 
By this time the fairies were laughing, I know; 
But they gave him his wish in a second; and lo! 
With leaves of green lettuce, all tender and sweet, 
The tree was rigged out, from his head to his feet. 
“TI knew it!” he cried, “I was sure I could find 
“The sort of a suit that would be to my mind. 
‘“There’s none of the trees has a prettier dress, 
‘And none as attractive as I am, I guess.” 
But a goat, who was strolling along that way, 
Overheard what the foolish tree did say. 
So he came up close for a nearer view ;— 
‘“My salad!” he bleated, ‘I think so too! 
‘““You’re the most attractive kind of a tree, 
‘And I want your leaves for my five o'clock tea.” 
So he ate them all without saying grace, 
And walked away with a grin on his face; 
And the little tree stood in the twilight dim, 
With never a leaf on a single limb. 


Then he sighed and groaned; but his voice was weak ; 
He was so ashamed that he couldn’t speak. 

He knew at last that he’d been a fool, 

To think of breaking the forest rule, 

And choosing a dress himself to please, 

Because he envied the other trees. 

But it couldn't be helped, it was now too late, 

He must make up his mind to a leafless fate! 

So he let himself sink in a slumber deep, 

But he moaned and he tossed in his troubled sleep, 
Till the morning came, with its joyful beam, 

And he woke to find it was all a dream. 

For there in his evergreen dress he stood, 

A pointed fir in the midst of the wood! 

His boughs were sweet with the balsam smell, 

His branches were fresh when the white snow fell, 
And nevermore fretful or jealous was he,— 

The very best kind of a Christmas tree. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
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ow tye Jew Regards Christmas 





> DEVELOPED in recent 

decades, and more especially | 
in the United States, Christ- 

mas has come to be the 
symbol and éxpression ot 
the tenderest sympathies to 
which the heart of man may 
throb in responsive rhythm. No longer 





speaking the harsh dialect of dogmatic scho- queries. 


lasticism, it phrases its wider message in 
the flowing vocabulary of the all-including 





Jewish parent teach his children?’’ 


HE Jewish idea of Christmas so rarely enters into Gentile Christmas 
literature that many repeatedly ask: ‘‘ What of the Jew at Christmastide: 
| _ how does he regard the day: does he celebrate it at all, and what does the 
From such widespread sources have 
these questions come to this magazine that the editors of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL invited a distinguished expositor of the Jewish faith to answer the 
And it is, indeed, a pleasure to the editors to be permitted to give tu 
their readers so able a presentation of the matter as that which follows. 


the Jewish festival of Lights emphasizes. 
Widespread as: the prejudice is that the 
ethics of Jesus transcend Judaism, and that 
therefore Christmas virtually marks the ad- 
vent of a new epoch of love among men, it 
is based on misconstruction or ignorance of 
Jewish life and literature contemporaneous 
with and antecedent to the rise of Cliristianity. 
‘The ethics symbolized by Christmas are 
Jewish. Their universalism is not an exotic 
in the garden of Judaism. 








humanities. It loves to bring to memory, ot! 
adult the gloriously childlike in the motives 
and sentiments that prompt and pervade the truly human. 
Its song of brotherhood outruns the halting metres of 
sect and sept, of clan and class. Sweeping with the 
stars’ flight through the zones, its proclamation of good 
will awakens answering echoes under every sky. 

What about the Jew? Does he have part ir the 
unifying joy of the rare hour when differences of station 
and origin are fused in the consciousness of the equiv- 
alence and equality of all men? 


ot 


O THE theological associations of the festival the Jew 

must take exception. The day of the Nativity of the 
Christ may be and is, to use the significant term coined 
by Chrysostom, ‘‘ the metropolis of the Christian holi- 
days.” Before the Jew could recognize it as such he 
would have to be convinced that all the centuries elapsed 
since the event thus remembered, which for him and his 
ancestors have been years oi trials and tears, he has 
walked in willful blindness. As long as the Jew is 
attached to his own religion he will not, he cannot admit 
this. Whatever star blazed forth over the world in the 
night when the shepherds, according to one of the 
Gospels, heard the angelic anthem, it did not shine with 
a light unknown in Israel. The Jew could not and can- 
not hail its rise as marking the setting of his religion's 
day. The Messianic dream of Judah in that momentous 
hour did not meet its fulfillment. Peace then was not 
established on earth. 

The modern Jew knows full well that originally the 
twenty-fifth day of December was not regarded by the 
Church as the birthday of the Savior. It was not cele- 
brated as such before 354 A.D. Still, the association of 
the day with the eclipse of Judaism survives both in the 
nomenclature and the popular interpretation of the cele- 
bration. Sects that for a long time vividly protested 
against the adoption of the pagan institution have modi- 
fied their opposition. ‘They do not hesitate to vocalize 
through the day’s appointments the construction of 
history according to which the Jew’s persistence after 
the Nativity was token of sinful stubbornness. The 
Synagogue would sign its own death-warrant were it, 
ignoring this emphasis of the Church, to set aside its 
own festal cycle in favor of the more widely observed 
holiday of its rival and opponent. 


G@Abat the 


BOUT the time when Christians celebrate the 
Christmas season the Jew celebrates his ‘‘ Hanu- 
kah Festival,’’ the date of which is determined 

by the Jewish (lunar) calendar. This year the festival 
will fall on December 12, while last year it fell on Decem- 
ber 23. The synagogue and home are illuminated ; 
religious songs of joy resound everywhere. Sabbath- 
schools have their festivals; young folks hold -their 
special entertainments ; the old freely mingle with the 
young in the joys of the synagogue and home. 

But while the spirit of rejoicing is largely the same 
with Christian and Jew, the inspiring cause of it is held 
to be widely different. The Christian celebrates the 
anniversary of the birth of Him whom he proclaims and 
worships as the Son of God. The Jew celebrates the 
anniversary of the victories of the Maccabees. The 
Syrian enemy had desecrated the Temple. Desolate 
had stood the altar. The courts, where formerly the 
people had gathered for worship, had become overgrown 
with thorns and thistles. Within the sanctuary the 
heartless foe had erected an idol and had commanded 
Israel to worship it. The faithful had refused to comply 
and had suffered the death of martyrs. This cruelty had 
at last aroused a valiant family, called the Maccabees. 
They had gathered the faithful around their banner, 
and, though few in number, they had gone forth against 
the enemy, and, after several brilliant battles, had 
utterly routed the mighty foe. Into the Temple they 
proceeded, cleansed it of its pollution, built the altar 
anew, and restored the Sanctuary. Amidst song and 
music they illumined and rededicated the House of 
God. For eight days there was great rejoicing among 
the people. And Judas, the head of the Maccabees, 
ordained that for all the generations to come the days of 
the Rededication (Hanukah) of the Temple should be 
remembered with gladness and delight. 
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NSPIRING as are the Maccabean memories, and de- 
serving as they are of celebration, it is very doubtful 
whether the Hanukah would have been today the joyful 
festival that it is had there not been other contributive 
causes. Had the proud victories achieved been the 
underlying thought of the Hanukah rejoicing the story 


And the Jewish religionist has all the less excuse for 
this substitution since his synagogal calendar provides 
at the identical season of the year an occasion for as 
intense a manifestation of joy. It is not a secret among 
scholars that the celebration of the twenty-fifth day of 
the midwinter month in the Jewish notation of the years’ 
circuits as a day of light in commemoration of the 
rededication ot the Temple (see Saint John x. 22) is 
one of the component factors of which Christmas ob- 
servance in the Church is a combination. Thence the 
Church borrowed the light as an expressive element in 
the symbolism of its day, though outside the Church 
ritual not until the early part of the nineteenth century 
did the lights on the tree come in vogue as a dominant 
feature of the Christmas accessorics. 

The Jewish holiday of Lights, designated as Hanu- 


kah in Hebrew, has also taken on the character of a 


festival in the main dedicated to childhood. In this it 
has clearly developed along lines parallel to those that 
Christmas followed in widening its own scope. The 
setting aside of the days immediately succeeding the 
winter solstice to mark the birth of light antedates both 
Judaism and Christianity. It is basic to the Yuletide of 
the Germanic peoples, the Saturnalia of the Romans. 
The custom, however, of placing gifts in the stockings 
of the children originated in Holland, where Saint 
Nicholas, or Santa Claus, the children’s friend, visits his 
pets on December 6, he himself and his gifts being an 
adaptation and reconstruction of very ancient conceits 
rooted in most primitive religious rites that arose in 
prehistoric times when human sacrifice, especially of 
the first-born son, was deemed necessary to secure 
the happiness and health otf the denizens in childhood’s 
paradise. 

In Jewish homes thus Hanukah spreads the glow of 
light, and into the hearts of Jewish children it infuses joy 
almost at the same hour when Christmas sets ablaze the 
tree under the neighbors’ roofs. Only in the seeming 
the Jewish day is less inclusive in its monitions. ‘Tue, 
the background of the Jewish festival of Lights is the 
nation’s victory. But the victory won by the Maccabees 
over the Syrians not only preserved Judaism; it alone 
made the birth of Christianity possible. 

The Christmas sentiment ot ‘‘ good will to men”? is 
certainly an echo of the convictions and aspirations which 


The signs are not wanting that sooner or 
later the Jewish festival of Lights and 
Christmas as the holy appeal for Peace on Earth will no 
longer fall on different days. Even now, the hour which 
moves all Christendom to joyous sentiments has found 
welcome in many a Jewish household. Its theological 
implications have been forgotten in the sweeter melodies 
which it has dedicated to the universal humanities. And 
many more of Jacob’s family would be ready to combine 
their Hanukah and Christmas, and help create for the 
common day a name and symbols of broader sweep than 
either now possesses, were it not for the remembrance 
that while the Jewish Hanukah has brought terror and 
pain to none, in former centuries, and alas! even now in 
darkest Europe, Christmas has often been, and is still, a 
day of unspeakable anguish and terrible sufiering for Jews. 
Coming from their matins, where they had learned of the 
birth of the Babe of Bethlehem hailed by angels’ choirs 
chanting of good will to men, mobs time and again 
would invade the defenseless homes of the divine Babe’s 
kinsfolk and visit on them their fanatical wrath. In 
Russia the approach of Christmas fills with trepidation 
five millions of human hearts. Sad experience has 
taught them that no hour is fraught with graver peril for 
them than that which retells the poetry of a Jewish 
Child’s birth in poverty and power. The Jew cannot 
rejoice, nor sing of good will, when he knows that the 
day of his joy has been and is the day of his helpless 
brothers’ trembling and anxiety and agony! 


or 


N THIS country, as in England, the Jew rejoices that 

the Christmas sentiment is speedily and beautifully 
progressing toward realization in action. And when he 
sees the lights leap into glory in his neighbors’ homes 
he breathes forth a fervent prayer for their happiness. 
As far as in him lies he helps make their joy more genu- 
ine. He gladly contributes his part to the happiness of 
his friends, and such as share with him the hospitality 
of his domestic hearth, but are not of his religious fra- 
ternity. For himself and his own, however, as yet he 
prefers to wait. He kindles his less radiant Hanukah 
lamps, and in their more modest glow reads the prophecy 
of a more inclusive advent when Peace will prevail on 
God’s earth, War will be forgotten, Prejudice be un- 
known, and Love of Man for Man will be the Worship 
uniting in one fellowship all of God’s children, 


Great Jewish Festival Means 


By Joseph Krauskopf, D.D. 


Rabbi of Keneseth Israel Temple, Philadelphia 


of the Maccabees would have found its way into the 
Scripture instead of into the Apocrypha, and larger 
mention would have been made of it in the Talmud. 

There is a closer connection between Christmas and 
Hanukah illuminations and rejoicings than is generally 
supposed. Both sprang from a festival that antedated 
the birth of Christianity and Judaism by thousands of 
years. Both are echoes of an old Solar festival. 


or 


HE Maccabees could conquer the heathen enemy, 

but not heathen customs and practices that had rooted 
themselves in Israel. One of these was the participation 
in the great festivities that pervaded the whole Gentile 
world during the winter solstice at the close of the 
month of December, and in the whirl of which the Jew 
was caught. Long the Rabbis must have fought to 
keep their people trom sharing in festivities and illumi- 
nations in honor of heathen gods. ‘They even may have 
gone the length of suppressing in their sacred literature 
the story of the great Maccabean victory, that had 
occurred at that season of the year, so as not to give 
them a Biblical reason for rejoicing. But it was ail in 
vain. As others made merry the Jew made merry, as 
others illumined their homes at nightfall he lighted his 
lights, and called the festival ‘‘ The Feast of Lights,’’ at 
lirst disguising the real origin, and in time forgetting it 
altogether, for neither the author of the Second Book of 
the Maccabees nor Josephus seems to know the reason 
why Hanukah is called ‘‘ ‘The Feast of Lights.’’ And 
neither of these seemed to have known of the miracle to 
which a later writer must have sought recourse, to give 
a Jewish religious sanction for the observance of a 
heathen practice—the miracle of a little cruse of oil 
having been found in the Temple at the time of its re- 
dedication, containing about enough of consecrated oil 
for one night’s illumination, but which, by miraculous 
intervention, illumined the Temple for the eight succes- 
sive nights of the celebration. 

It is remarkable that a custom of un-Jewish origin, 
that has no Biblical sanction at all; and but very scant 
Talmudic authority, should have acquired so strong a 
hold upon Jewish life and sentiment, and that the practice 
of burning Hanukah lights should have come to be 
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regarded as one of the most orthodox of Jewish observ- 
ances. Yet it is no more remarkable than is the place 
the Christmas festival has won for itself in the Christian 
home, and the lighting of the Christmas-tree candles has 
won for itself in the heart of the Christian. Doubt, as 
some still may, as to the origin of the Hanukah lights, 
every doubt has been swept away, even by orthodox 
Christian scholars, as to the origin of Christmas and the 
Christmas tree. The Hanukah lights and the Christmas 
tree are but different developments and expressions of 
the same original birthday celebration of the Sun-God. 

There is, in fact, that spirit in this festival which neither 
Judaism nor Christianity could crush, which the one as 
well as the other was obliged to assimilate, and a thou- 
sand other ‘‘ isms’’ may try their strength on it, they 
will find it unconquerable. It is not a festival of man’s 
make. Ithas its origin in Nature, and therefore it appeals 
mightily to human nature. It is not one nation’s nor 
one people’s nor one creed’s nor one locality’s festival. 
It belongs to all humanity. It is the homage the sun 
commands of all the earth, the tribute man pays to the 
sun, through whose agency, by the will of God, he 
enjoys light and food and warmth and cheer. 
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Ts E memory of the ancient festival of the sun’s rebirth, 
celebrated in the childhood of the human race, still 
lingers in us, and often it requires but the faintest spark 
to touch it into brilliant flame. To satisfy this inborn 
longing the Jew in ancient times had to be given his 
Hanukah, and the Christian his Christmas, and in mod- 
ern times the one lights his Hanukah lights and the 
other decks and illumines his Christmas tree. And 
many a Jew sets up and illumines also a Christmas tree to 
participate in a Volksfest, whose celebration is as wide- 
spread as the human family, storing additional sunshine 
in his children’s hearts, and giving the elders once more 
a touch of the happiness of childhood. By it he is knit- 
ting them and himself with the rest of rejoicing human 
kind. By his heart going out in joyful thought and deed 
to his own and others he shares in the planting of that 
Peace on Earth and good will toward all men for which 
all the prophets have hoped and labored, and of which 
Hanukah and Christmas are the first buds of promise. 
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All Beeause of Husie 7 


The Search of a Man fora Christmas Wife 


GUESS if.there was ever a family that thought each 

other was just about right, our family is that one. | 

don’t claim to be much on education and all that sort of 
thing, but I will say that I have got about the brightest little 
girl | ever saw, and Ma and Daddy they think like | do. 
Susie is four years, and she has got more real sense and 
knowingness for a child of four years than any I ever see 
anywhere. Why, the way she makes this whole family 
step around and wait on her would do your heart good to 
see, There ain’t a minute of the day that she doesn’t have 
one or the other of us doin’ something for her. And talk! 
Why, that child is a perfect marvel the way she can ask 
questions! She can ask questions that I can’t begin to 
answer, and she can ask them one after the other so fast 
that there ain’t time in be- 
tween to answer them any- 
how. But she doesn’t care. 
She just keeps on asking. 
And some of them are real 
sensible, too. 

But the cutest thing is to 
see the way she can get any- 
thing she wants. She’s sort 
of got the habit of expecting 
to get what she wants, seeing 
how we never was no great 
hands to deny her anything, 
for Ma and me sort of feel 
that as long as she is the only 
baby we have we can’t do 
too much for her. It ain’t 
as if she was what folks call 
‘*spoiled,’’ but she just 
naturally expects to have her 
way, and she just naturally 
has it. She’s real grateful 
for the things she gets, too, 
sometimes, and says ‘‘ good 
welcome’’ for them when 
you kind of urge her ona bit. 
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I guess we all do think she 
is about as far as sweetness 
can go in a kid, but me and 
Ma ain't beginning tu be as 
crazy about her as what 
Daddy is. He just lies down 
and lets her walk on him, so 
to say, until Ma and me tell 
him he’d better look out or 
he will spoil her. Grand- 
fathers are always great 
hands to spoil children, but 
he likes it, and we don’t 
see why the two of them 
shouldn’t get all the fun out 
of each other they can —es- 
pecially as Susie hasn’t any 
other grandparents, as most 
children has. Daddy is the 
only one she’s got, poor baby, 
and he’s got to keep up a 
hustle if he’s going to spoil 
her half as much as she woul.| 
be spoiled if she had a full 
set. And 1 guess he thinks 
sometimes he is doing grand- 
parent work for the full set. 
Susie sure does work her 
grandpa hard, but then, as 
Ma often says to him, when 
Susie has him plumb tuckered 
out, he ought to remember 
that Susie ain’t to blame that 
there ain’t no more grand- 
parents in the family, and that 
generally quiets him right 
up, for Daddy doesn’t hanker 
after being married again. 
We would do anything for 
Susie, but we don’t urge 
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more, Not since Christmas. ORAWN GY F. T. RICHARDS 


It come along about last 
August when Susie was begin- 
ning to look forward to Christmas as being the next thing 
worth while, and the weather was pretty hot and Daddy 
feeling it pretty hard, for I was busy all day about the 
farm, and Ma busier about the house, so that he had the 
job of playing with Susie, and that is no easy job. She is 
a hard player and takes lots of help at it. The way she 
likes to play best is to sit down and have somebody run 
around a-straddle of a stick like in a circus, and when a 
man gets to be Daddy’s age he would rather sit down 
himself and do the looking on. Whenever I hear about 
the President bringing the Japs and Russians together and 
making them sign peace treaties, or any little thing of that 
kind, and everybody saying how great he is to do it, I just 
wish he could take a try at trying to sit still with Susie 
wanting him to get up and dance around on his hands and 
knees in the August sun. If he could get her to let him sit 
still I would say he had done something worth talking 
about. And if he played the way she wanted him to play, 
and did it for as long as Daddy did last August, and was 
able to get up the next morning, I would say he was a 
pretty tough constituted man. Sometimes Daddy looked 
right discouraged and as if he wasn’t having an easy time 
ofit. But he didn’t mind so long as it was for Susie. 
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_ Sometimes it was real pathetic, the way he planned and 
figured to get Susie to let him sit down a few minutes to 
cool off, and sometimes she would, and sometimes she 
wouldn't. The best way was to get her to talking, and 
one day he asked her what she wanted Santa Claus to 
bring her, and for a bit Susie didn’t know what to say to 
that, for she never wanted anvthing that we didn’t get it 


“*The Collection of Ladies 


By Ellis Parker Butler, Author of «Pigs is Pigs,” etc. 


for her right off, and there wasn’t a thing she could think 
of that she didn’t have. So Daddy said: 

‘* Now, Susie, we will sit here in this nice cool shade 
and we will try to think of the thing you want most of any- 
thing in the world. Now, what do you want that you ain’t 
got?’”’ 

** What do I want?” she asks him. 

‘* Well, now, let's think,’’ he says, putting one finger up 
to his forehead to represent a think. Susie she put her 
finger up the same way. 

‘** Well, now,”’ he says, putting in the ‘‘ well, now,’’ to 
make it longer, ‘‘ what do you want Santa Claus to bring 


you? What has little Arthur got that you haven't got, that 
you would like to have Santa Claus bring you ?”’ 





Well, sir, she spoke up just as quick as that, and she says : 

‘*T want Santy Claus to bring me a ygrandma,’’ and at 
that Daddy was so tickled to think that she should think 
of such a thing all by herself that he just laid back on the 
grass and laughed, and that was the last laugh he laughed 
for a good long time; and if he had took thought of 
the way Susie keeps wanting a thing that she wants until 
she gets it, he wouldn’t have laughed at all. No, sir; he 
would more likely have cried. 
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When you come to think of it, you couldn’t blame Susie 
for wanting a grandma like what little Arthur had. Asa 
specimen of grandmother she was about as good as any 
you could find anywhere, and Susie was just bright enough 
to know that, too. She had been across the road time and 
again to play with Arthur, and she was prompt to see that 
a nice old grandma a-sitting and knitting and saying gentle 
things is a pretty nice thing for a little girl kid to have. A 
grandpa can think of lots of games and things, and he has 
to, generally, but there are some he just naturally can’t re- 
member, because he never knew them. That’s where a 
grandma: comes in handy. Take knitting, for example. 
Susie could sit for an hour and watch Arthur’s grandma 
knit, and there would come times when there didn’t seem 
to be anything in the world would satisfy Susie so well as 
to see somebody knit, and her Daddy hadn’t ever learned 
to knit, and at such times he sort of felt that Susie looked 
on him as a failure as a substitute for a full set of grand- 
parents. 

He felt a little jealous about it, too, seeing as he worked 
so hard to give perfect satisfaction, but he laughed, just the 
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same, when Susie said she wanted a grandma for Christmas. 
There he had sat and put Susie up to it, and the thing she 
wanted was about the only thing in the world she couldn’t 
have. So he tried to turn her mind away from Christmas, 
but Susie hasn't got the kind of mind that you can turn. 
When it gets started in a certain direction it goes in that 
direction until it gets to the end of the road, and that means 
until she gets what she wants. 

The more she seemed to think about having a grand- 
mother for Christmas the more she seemed to think that 
nothing else would satisfy her at all. She knew that if 
once Daddy promised that she should have a grandma for 
Christmas he would keep the promise, for we all do that 
with Susie —and she set about to coax a promise out of him. 

Then he saw he had made 
a big mistake, and he wished 
he had kept playing circus 
horse until he had dropped 
in a faint, rather than get her 
started on that grandmother 
business. He come in to 
supper that night plumb wore 
out. He said he felt as if he 
didn’t care for any supper, 
and that he would go up to 
his room and lie down, and 
he did, and we heard him 
latch and lock and bolt the 
door. He wasn’t going to 
come down again that night. 
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While we was eating sup- 
per Susie explained the best 
she could that Santy Claus 
was going to bring her a 
grandma, and she asked 
about two thousand questions 
about how Santy Claus would 
get a grandma down the 
chimney, and would he have 
to take down the stove- pipe, 
and wouldn’t the grandma 
get all dirty coming down the 
chimney, and could we wash 
her if she did get all dirty, 
and where would Santy Claus 
get her, and did Santy Claus 
make grandmas like he 
makes toys, and did he make 
Arthur’s grandma, and about 
; one thousand and nine 
hundred more like that. I 

declare, I never knew her to 
ask so many. 

Me and Ma was some puz- 
zled. We knowed we hadn't 
| said anything about a grand- 
} ma, and by talking in hog 
tg! Latin —like ‘‘ dovez youvez 
M thinkvez thatvez Dadvez has- 
vez toldvez hervez?’’ and 
it so on-——we kept Susie from 
| knowing what we were say- 
ing, and asked each other if 
we thought Daddy had made 
up his mind to get married 
again, and if this was his way 
of letting us know it. We 
| rather decided that that was 
the way of it, and we fell to 
wondering who it was he had 
seen enough of to talk about 
marrying, but we couldn’t 
think of no one female he 
had been near but Arthur’s 
grandma, and she already 
had one husband, 
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Ma said she was real glad 
anyway, whoever it was. She 
said that she would have sug- 
gested the very same thing to 
him herself, but that it would 
not become her to de sv, 
Daddy being her own father, and for that reason it would 
look tunny for her to tell him to go and get some one to 
succeed her own mother; but she remembered what a 
comfort her own grandmothers had been to her and how 
they spoiled her, and she was real glad Daddy had thought 
of it, and that it showed how much he loved Susie. Then 
she went on to plan which room the new grandmother 
should have, oak about getting some new dotted Swiss 
curtains for the windows of that room, and wondering 
where they would be married, at the house or at the church. 
And at the last she said that even if it turned out to be 
that stingy old Miss Loring she would put up with her so 
long as she was nice to Susie, but that no matter who it was, 
if she was cross with Susie she would have to pack out, 
bag and baggage. So we got it all settled before we went 
to bed. 

But somehow, when Daddy came down in the morning, 
looking older than what he really was, and as sober as a 
judge, he didn’t look as if he was right on the point of 
becoming a joyful married man. The fact is, the thing 
that had kept him awake the most of the night was not who 
he was going to marry, but how to get Susie’s mind away 
from Christmas ideas and grandmothers. He had thought 
out plenty of plans, but he knew none of them was any 
good, and they wasn’t. The first thing that Susie began 
to talk about was her new grandma that she was going to 
have, and she didn’t talk about anything else, and wouldn’t. 
It was just a leetle mite embarrassing for Daddy, but Susie 
didn’t know it and she kept right on. ‘That is a way she 
has. When she gets started on a thing she won’t let up 
until she gets it. The more Daddy saw that she was bound 
to have a grandmother the more worried he got. He 
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didn’t blame Susie, but he saw he had put his foot into 
it, and I guess he about made up his mind right there 
that he was going to have a long and weary summer. 
And I guess he guessed right. 

Christmas is all right in its way, but when it begins 
in August and lasts bang up to the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember it gets tiresome. 1 could see, before the fifth of 
September, that Daddy was getting touchy on the sub- 
ject of grandmothers ; but that didn’t do him ary goad, 
for when Susie and Ma both get their minds set on the 
same thing that thing has got to happen. 

Ma talked it over with me, and | didn’t see my way 
clear to urge on Daddy to go and hitch up to a grand- 
mother. I saw that the arguments that Ma used in 
favor of it was all good ones, but a man kind of hates 
to tell his father-in-law to go out and hunt round the 
country and dig up a wife from no one knows whtre. 
It ain’t hospitable, for one thing. So I shook off the 
whole thing, and told Ma to go ahead and do as she 
wanted and I wouldn't interfere. I guessed that, any- 
way, if Susie and Ma couldn’t get him to furnish a grand- 
mother the little say that I could throw in wouldn't 
help much. 

Ma talked to Daddy just as if he was her oldest son, 
instead of her father. She put the matter right at him, 
and she put it better than I could have done. Daddy 
sort of hung back. The truth is he kicked good and 
hard. If he wasn’t my father-in-law 1 would say I 
never heard a man object so loud and long and strenu- 
ous in my life. He couldn’t have acted worse if Ma had 
been asking him to go out to the barn and hang himself 
from a rafter, and all she was asking was that he should 
hunt round and find some nice old lady and get married 
by Christmas. He did look pretty blue, and the more 
Ma talked the bluer he Pon l He fairly wriggled like 
an eel to get let off from it, and for every reason Ma 
would give why he should supply a grandma for Susie he 
had two why he would like to do it but couldn’t. 
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‘*Just you think of that poor, dear child,’’ Ma would 
say, ‘* with only one grandparent to her name, and that 
aman one. Ain’t you ashamed to sit there, Father, and 
refuse to let her have a grandma? A grandpa ain’t 
nothing like what a little girl needs. You don’t begin 
to take the place of a grandmother, and you know it.” 

‘* Well, now, Mary,’”’ he would say, sort of pleading 
like, ‘‘ I’m doin’ the best I can that way, ain’t 1?) I’m 
trying to be a grandmother to her, so far as any man 
can. 

‘* Nonsense,’’ Mary would say scornful ; ‘‘ why, Father, 
you can’t even knit, and Susie would be so pleased with 
a grandma that could knit.”’ 

** Well, Mary,”’ he would answer, patient but worried, 
‘* I’m trying to learn to knit, ain’t 1? Give me time, 
Mary. A man can’t learn to knit all to once. I ain’t 
like a grandmother that ain’t done nothing all her life 
but knit. It takes.time to get the hang of it.” 

‘* That is just it,” Mary would say triumphant. ‘‘ You 
ain’t like a real female grandmother, and you never will 
be, even if you study knitting in a college for the rest of 
your natural-born is. There’s some things a man 
can’t be, no matter how smart he is other ways, and one of 
them isa grandmother. You needn't think so, either, Pa. 
As a grandmother, you won't ever satisfy little Susie. 
Now, [ ain’t accusing you of being hard-hearted, but when 
I think of that poor, dear, sweet child, just a-coaxing and 
teasing all day for a grandma, and you able so easy to 
make her a present of one, I just wonder whether you 
love her like you say you do, or whether it’s all put on.’’ 

‘* Oh, I love her all right!’’ he would say, sort of 
cross, but yet kind, “ I love her, Mary, but, dang it all, 
ain’t there no way to show it but by a man of my 
age to go and make an eternal fool of himself ?’’ 

** Well,”’ she would say back at him, ‘‘ if you stop at 
a little thing like making an eternal fool of yourself, 
Father, when it comes to Susie, I don’t think you do love 
her much. You ought to be glad to have the chance to 
do it.”’ 

That's the way them two would fight it out, and 
always Daddy would come away from the talk looking 
more sad and worried, and more as if he didn’t care 
whether school kept or not, as the boys say. He must 
have seen from the very first that it wasn’t no use to 
make objections when Ma and Susie was both after 
him to do a thing; but a man always has to have 
his little fight against fate first. 
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It wasn’t a very pleasant summer for Daddy, I guess. 
When I put my mind on it I can almost see how he 
locked at the notion. He couldn't seem to see just why 
he had to get married again, and what with the hot 
weather and the general liveliness of Susie, and the flies 
—which were especially fond of his head, which was 
bald—and the continuousness of the urging of Ma, and 
a stroke of rheumatism that took him about then, he 
wasn’t right happy ; but who is? And as for the marry- 
ing business, so long as it was for Susie, and would 
make her feel happier, there was no reason why he should 
complain. 

And he didn’t complain. Toward the last he was sub- 
dued in tone, but not outwardly complaintive, and was 
more like a man who is decided to meet the worst with- 
out a groan than anything else I can think of. Ma said 
he had made a hard struggle and surrendered. He had 
told her that he would hunt up a suitable grandma and 
marry her. But whenever, after that, Ma put the subject 
up to him he would put her off. I never see such a man 
for excuses. It was worse to get him started than to get 
a boy to take a bath in the winter. He was like that poem 
about ‘‘ standing with reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet.’’ He had been drove to water but he wouldn’t 
drink. He didn’t seem to want to get his reluctant feet 
wet. 

Well, I don’t know as I blame him much. When I 
came to think over the raw material for grandmothers 
that our section offered, | didn’t wonder that he sort of 
held back. It wasn’t what you would call a choice lot 
of ladies, and Daddy knew it. He said it sort of made 
him feel sick to think of having to go out and make any 
kind of love to them, and he kept finding an excuse 
every time Ma suggested that it was a nice day to go 
hunting grandmothers. One time it would be that his 
rheumatism was powerful bad, and another it would be 


that it was a long time until Christmas, and another time 
he couldn’t go until he got a new coat, and so on. Ma 
got quite out of patience with him at last, and one day he 
did put on his coat and hat and started out. 

But he came back. He couldn’t make up his mind 
which of the possible grandmothers was the least worst. 
That was his excuse. He said that when he got down 
the road a bit he had balanced the faults of one with the 
faults of another, and they all balanced even. He said 
that he was ready to go and propose to one and all of 
them, but that the minute he began to think how mean 
and ornery the ladies he had to choose from was, he 
hadn’t the heart to choose one of them from among 
the lot. Not on his own account, mind you, but on 
Susie’s. It was a solemn thing to go choosing grand- 
mothers for little helpless children, and not a thing to be 
gone about rashly, for as a Christmas present a grand- 
mother was not like a doll that would get broke 
before night. A grandmother couldn’t be got rid of if 
she turned out to be unsatisfactory. Once you got 
one you had to keep her and she couldn’t be exchanged, 
so he had come back to get an opinion on which Ma 
thought would be the best kind for Susie to have. It 
didn’t make any difference to him. He wished they 
was all in Tunket together and the lid nailed down. 
Then he sat down and looked as if he had lost his last 
dollar and never expected to have another. 
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I know just how Daddy felt. When me and Ma got 
together to talk over the widows and old spinsters that 
was in the market at Daddy’s price, so to speak, we seen 
that there were objections to most of them that would 
make a man like Daddy hesitate. It was all right to sit 
at the dinner-table and think about a nice, sweet old 
grandmother with gray hair and a soft voice, but when 
it come to looking over the stock I swan if I would 
have had any of them in our family if it had not been 
for Susie being so set on having a Christmas grandma. 
I must say that, for a man that looked as listless and 
hopeless as Daddy did about then, he showed great 
will-power, the way he went where he was sent among 
them ladies. 

Ma would say, ‘‘ Well, Father, I guess we could put 
up with Jane Adelia Jones’s wig. There’s worse things 
than wigs.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he would say, ‘‘ Jane Adelia’s temper is worse 
than any wig I ever heard tell of.’’ 

‘* We have got to put up with something,’’ Ma would 
remark, ‘‘ and Jane Adelia, temper and wig and all, 
seems the best of the lot we have to choose from, and 
you had better get right after her, Father.”’ 

Then Daddy would sigh, and put on his Sunday suit 
and set out, like a lamb to the slaughter, and like a 
lamb that knows where it is going, and scents the 
slaughter-house from afar. 

{ suppose you know that getting a grandmother is 
not just the same as buying a load of hay. You can’t go 
up to any kind of a woman and say, ‘‘ Here, you, marry 
me!’’ Women are not that way. They have to be 
courted just the same when they are needed to supply a 
grandmother vacancy as any other time, and it was that 
that irked Daddy most. When Ma picked out Jane 
Adelia Jones as good material, Daddy went at it in the 
right way. He began at the beginning and courted her 
right along up to the proposing point, just like an old 
hand at the business. Yes, he p er it better than an 
amateur would have done it, for an amateur is always 
a little doubtful about the answer he is going to get, and 
Daddy wasn’t. And when he came to the proposing 
point Jane Adelia up and said she wouldn’t marry the 
best man on earth! 

That sort of made it harder for him when he went after 
the next choice that Ma picked out, for he didn’t have 
so much confidence in himself. If the first try had 
turned out successful it would have been the other way, 
and he could have kept on proposing until he was mar- 
ried to every unmarried female in the county; but 
being refused was a big surprise to one and all of us. 
I can’t to this day understand how any one could help 
but jump at the chance to be the grandmother to such a 
sweet little girl as Susie. 

And since Daddy had showed that he was going to 
do his duty by the child we did not deny that Santa 
Claus was getting a grandma ready for her. It was a 
sweet thing to see her sitting and listening to us tell her 
about the sleigh and its reindeer team, and how it would 
come sailing over the roofs with its bells jingling and 
her grandma sitting in the back seat all wrapped up 
in warm wraps to keep her warm. And all that time 
Daddy was hustling around the county and sweating 
at every pore to finda grandmother to fill the bill. It’s 
funny how far some of the tales we tell the children 
are from the actual truth, ain’t it? 
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Well, would you believe it, the collection of ladies 
that Ma and Daddy had on their list, they one after 
another refused to marry Daddy! That’s a fact! And 
one, Samantha Hollis, even went so far as to say that 
she might marry him if it wasn’t that he had a grand- 
child in the family. And the worst of it was that it was 
getting along in the season. The trees was beginning 
to turn red. Ma told Daddy that he had better hurry 
up a little and not court quite so long, and then the very 
next day she told him just the opposite, and said he had 
better take more time to it, because the list was getting 
low, and he couldn’t afford to take any chances by 
being too hasty. 

I guess she was sorry that she couldn’t go and do the 
courting for him. She was afraid he didn’t put in his 
best efforts at it, and she gave him some mighty val- 
uable hints. If they was wrote out in a book and printed 
I guess some bashful courters would give a good deal 
for the book. 

Well, at last he come to the end of the list, and the 
way he courted that last one was a wonderful thing. 
He had got sort of piqued about it, having twenty or so 
last roses of summer refuse to marry him, and he got 
real mad about it, and wanted to get this last one, if 
only to show the rest that they were not the only grandmas 
possible, and that he was worth marrying on his own 
account. And then that last one wouldn’t have him! 

We was a pretty sad family the night he come home 
and told us that! We just sat around the table and 


didn’t say a word, only once in a while you could hear 
Daddy swallowing hard, or blowing his nose, as he 
thought of how poor little Susie would feel on Christmas 
morning when she awakened and did not find the 
grandma she had come to expect to find. Then he 
spoke up all at once, sort of desperate. 

‘* Mary,’’ he says, ‘* the child must have a grandma. 
We have promised it. She won't understand why 
Santy hasn’t brought her one. I —I——’’ and then he 
sort of shuddered. ‘‘ I was wondering ——’’ he said, 
and he sort of hesitated again, and then went on with a 
rush —‘ I was wondering — you know the list is all used 
up— would it be—there is Dinah Williams! ”’ 

** Oh, Father! ’’ Ma exclaimed, shocked, and then she 
thought a minute or two, and she said, kind of studying, 
‘* If she was only white,’’ and a minute more and then, 
‘* She would make the best grandmother of the lot if she 
was only white,’’ and then she seemed to shake herself 
together and said, ‘‘ Of course not! We wouldn’t hear 
of suchathing!’’ But for all that I could see she looked 
sort of tempted, and Daddy didn’t look as safe as he 
might have looked if she had been more positive about it. 

There wasn’t any harm in Dinah Williams, except 
that she was a colored lady, and that isn’t any harm at 
all, but it isn’t just what you would call a recommenda- 
tion as a wife tor a man like Daddy. Of course, there 
have been cases that I know of where a white man 
might have done worse than marry a good-natured col- 
ored lady like Dinah Williams, and has, but we hes- 
itated to tell Daddy that it was his duty to go that far, 
and he didn’t seem to be inclined to take the duty on 
himself. But as Christmas came near he got more and 
more uneasy, especially as Susie was so sweet and 
good, and yet talked all the time about the grandma 
that Santy had in the sleigh for her. 


ox 


We hadn’t none of us the heart to tell her that she was 
going to be disappointed, and at last it came to a few 
days before Christmas, and suddenly Daddy, who had 
been getting bluer and bluer, got just the other way, and 
instead of trying to change the subject when she wanted 
to talk about her grandma he seemed glad to talk about 
it. He tried to explain how Santy could get the new 
grandma down the chimney, and it made us feel real 
pathetic to hear him ask Susie how she would like a 
nice, dark-brown grandma. Susie knew some colors, 
like red and blue, but she didn’t know brown, and it 
was sort of touching to see him bringing her bits of 
dried oak leaves and things to explain the color of 
grandmother he meant. Susie didn’t seem to hanker 
for a dried oak-leaf grandma. Light blue is her favorite, 
and she said so, but there wasn’t no way to make Aunt 
Dinah Williams light blue except to bleach her out and 
then dye her. But maybe you don’t think Daddy is 
acute one! He saw that he was going about it wrong, 
and instead of old bark and leaves he began to bring 
Susie chocolate creams and cinnamon bark, and she 
begun to think brown wasn’t such a bad color after all. 

Daddy used to say, ‘‘ We don’t want no pale old 
white grandma, do we, Susie? We want a nice brown 
one, don’t we?’’ and it was the sweetest thing to hear her 
say, ‘‘ Yes, a nice brown one.’’ And then Daddy 
would say, ‘‘’Cause a brown one won’t get all black 
like a white one would, coming down the chimney, will 
she?’’ And then Susie would say, ‘‘ No, a drown one 
won't get all black, will she, Daddy?’’ She wasjust as 
happy as could be. 

Well, it come a day or two before Christmas, and one 
evening me and Ma was sitting in the sitting-room and 
in come Daddy just a-beaming. 

‘*Ts Susie abed?’’ he asks real low. We said she 
was. Then he went to the door and opened it, and in 
come Aunt Dinah Williams, and she was just a-beaming 
too. 

‘* Well,’”’ says Daddy, ‘‘ I’ve fixed it all up. Mrs. 
Williams is going to be Susie’s grandma.”’ 


ot 


Although he looked so happy my heart sort of 
went back on me. I felt as if we had urged Daddy too 
far. Itis all right to do everything you can for such a 
good child as Susie ; but they ought not to be humored 
too much, and it seemed as if we was asking a little 
more than we had ought to ask of Daddy. But Ma 
didn’t see it that way. She swallowed down anything 
she didn’t like about it, and smiled at Daddy and Aunt 
Dinah real happy. 

‘* And when are you going to be married ?”’ she asked. 

Daddy just fell over into a chair, and Aunt Dinah sort 
of gurgled and sat down hard in another chair. 

** Married?’’ says Daddy. ‘‘ Married! Why, we 
ain’t going to be married! I’vehiredher! She’s going 
to take a job to be ‘ grandma’ to Susie at ten dollars a 
month and board! ”’ 

I couldn’t say a thing. I just felt whirlings in my 
head. But Ma was frowning hard and thinking. Pres- 
ently she says : 

‘* But what if Aunt Dinah gets tired of the job and 
quits ?”’ and Daddy looked at Aunt Dinah sort of help- 
less. We was all what you might call not just comfort- 
able. I guess Daddy was afraid he might have to marry 
Aunt Dinah after all, and Aunt Dinah looked as if she 
was afraid of it, too, and the way she looked wasn’t any 
compliment to our family. But maybe it was just the 
thought of losing that ten dollars a month. It’s quite a 
blow to be thinking to get ten dollars a month and then 
to be disappointed and only get married to some one. 

Suddenly Ma sort of laughed. ‘‘ Oh, well!’’ she says, 
‘* T guess it will do. Susie don’t care for anything new 
only about so long, anyway.”’ 

Then Daddy breathed once more, but if ever a man 
had a narrow escape from unintentional matrimony it 
was him right there. 

And it turned out to be just as well he only hired Aunt 
Dinah, for Susie didn’t know the difference, and she was 
as tickled as could be when she woke up Christmas 
morning and found her new chocolate-cream colored 
‘* grandma’”’ sitting on the side of her little bed. She 
just went over and gave Aunt Dinah a big hug, and then 
she looked to see if any of the brown had come off on 
her night-dress, like it does when she eats chocolates in 
bed, and when she saw it didn’t she was satisfied and 
ran to tell Daddy to come and see the ‘* grandma’”’ that 
Santy Claus had brought down the chimney for her! 
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HEN I was a little girl I spent the Christmas holidays 
one year at the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
Some of the children, whose homes were far away, 

or who had no homes, had remained at the school. I have 

never known a merrier Christmas than that. 

I hear some one ask: ‘‘ What pleasure can Christmas 
hold for children who cannot see their gifts or the sparkling 
tree or the ruddy smile of Santa -jaus?’’ The question 
would be answered if you had seen that Christmas of the 
blind children. The only real blind person at Christmas- 
time is he who has not Christmas in his heart. We sight- 
less children had the best of eyes that day in our hearts 
and in our finger-tips. We were glad from the child’s 
necessity of being happy. The blind who have outgrown 
the child’s perpetual joy can be children again on Christmas 
Day and celebrate in the midst of them who pipe and 
dance and sing a new song ! 

For ten days before the holiday I was never still a single 
moment.  [ would be one of the party that went Christmas- 
ing. I laid my hands on everything that offered itself in 
the shops, and insisted on buying whatever I touched, 
until my teacher’s eyes could not follow my fingers. How 
she ever kept me within the bounds of the fitness of things, 
maintained the scale of values, and overtook the caprices of 
my faney, is matter of amazement. To the prettiest doll 
[ would adhere a moment, then discover a still prettier 
one, and by decision the more perplex her and myself. At 
last the presents were selected and brought home. 

Next a great Christmas tree, a cedar which towered 
above my head, was brought to the house where the 
children lived and planted in the middle of the parlor. 
Preparation kept us busy for a week. I helped to hang 
wreaths of holly in the windows and over pictures, and had 
iny share in trimming the tree. I ascended and descended 
continually on the ladder to tie on little balls, apples, 
oranges, cornucopias, strings of popcorn and festoons of 
tinsel. ‘Then we attached the little tapers which should set 
the tree aglow. Last came the gifts. As we placed one 
and then another it became more and more difficult for 
my fingers to thread their way in and out between the 
candles, the dangling balls and the swinging loops of corn 
and tinsel, to tind a secure position for the gifts. It 
seemed as if the green, sweet-scented branches must break 
with the burden of love-offerings heaped upon them, and 
soon the higher branches did begin to bend alarmingly with 
each heavier bundle, ‘‘ like the clilf-swallow’s nest, most 
like to fall when fullest.”’ 

One of the last gifts I hung in the midst of the thick 
branches was a most unseasonable and incongruous exotic 
—a toy cocoanut palm with a monkey, which had movable 
limbs, and which at the pressure of a spring would run up 
and slide down with a tiny cocoanut upon his head. 
Behold the miracle of toyland, a palm grafted upon a cedar ! 
What matters botany? When a little girl wants anything 
to happen at Christmas it happens and she is content. 
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INALLY the tree was trimmed. Stars and crescents 

sparkled from branch to branch beneath my fingers, and 
farther up a large silver moon jostled the sun and stars. 
At the very top an angel with spread wings looked down on 
this wondrous, twinkling world—the child’s Christmas 
world complete! But I think the stupendous view must 
have made him a little dizzy, for he kept turning slantwise 
and crosswise and anywise but the way a Christmas angel 
should float over a Christmas tree. 

My teacher and the motherly lady who was matron in 
that house were children themselves ; it really seemed as 
if there could not be a grave, experienced grown-up in the 
world. We admonished each other not to let fall a whis 
per of the mysteries that awaited the blind children, and 
for once I kept the whole matter at a higher value than a 
state secret. 

On Christmas Eve I went to bed early, only to hop up 
many times to rearrange some package, to which I remem- 

bered I had not given the finishing touches, and to 

use all my powers of persuasion with the unruly 

angel, whom I invariably found in a reprehen- 
sible position. 

Long before any one else was downstairs on 
Christmas morning I took my last touch- 

look at the tree, and lo, the angel was 
correctly balanced, looking down in 
serene poise on the brilliant world be- 
low him. I suspected that Santa Claus 
had passed that way, and that under 
his discipline the angel, probably 
only a demi-angel, had been released 
from his sublunary infirmities. I 
turned to go, quite satisfied, when I 
discovered that Sadie’s doll had 
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As the Blind See the Yuletide: By Helen Keller 





shut her eyes on all the splendor that shone about her! 
‘* This will never do,’’ I said—‘‘ sleeping at this time!”’ 
I poked her vigorously, until she winked, and finally, to 
show she was really awake, kicked Jupiter in the side, 
which disturbed the starry universe. But I had the planets 
in their orbits again before it was time for them to shine 
on the children. 

After a hurried breakfast the blind children were per- 
mitted to enter the parlor and pass their hands over the 
tree. They knew instantly, without eyes, what a marvelous 
tree it was, filled with the good smells of June, filled with 
the songs of birds that had southward flown, filled with 
fruit that at the slightest touch tumbled into their laps. | 
felt them shout, I felt them dance up and down, and we all 
crowded about and hugged each other in rapture. 

I distributed all the gifts myself and felt the gestures of 
delight as the children opened them. Very pretty gifts 
they were, well suited to sightless children. No disap- 
pointing picture-books, or paint-boxes, or kaleidoscopes, or 
games that require the use of sight. But there were many 
toys wonderful to handle, dolls, both boys and girls, in- 
cluding a real baby doll with a bottle in its mouth ; chairs, 
tables, sideboards and china sets, pincushions and work- 
baskets, little cases containing self-threading needles that 
the blind can use, sweet-scented handkerchiefs, pretty 
things to wear, and dainty ornaments that render children 
fair to look upon, Blind children, who cannot see, love to 
make themselves pretty for others to see. 

There were animals, too, fierce lions and tigers, which 
proved that appearances are most deceptive, for when one 
took their heads off one found them full of sweet things. 
One girl had a bear that danced and growled whenever 
she wound a key somewhere in the region of its neck. 
Another had a cow that mooed when she turned its head. 


+ 

HE older children received books in raised print, not 

mournful religious books, such as some good people see 
fit to choose for the sightless, but pleasant ones like 
‘* Undine,’’ or Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Twice-Told ‘Tales,’’ or 
‘*The Story of Patsy,’’ or ‘* Alice in) Wonderland.”’ 
Fairy tales, novels, essays, books of travel and history, and 
magazines well filled with news of the world and gossipy 
articles, are thumbed by the blind until the raised letters 
are worn down. Books of gloomy, depressing character, 
and many that are full of dry wisdom and no doubt very 
good for our morals, are likely to repose on the top shelf 
until the dust takes possession of them. The blind are 
rendered by their very affliction keenly alive to what is 
joyous and diverting. Their books are necessarily few, 
and most of them ought to be delightful and entertaining. 

After we had touched our presents to our hearts’ content 
we romped and frolicked as long as the litthe ones could 
go, and longer. If you had looked in on our unlagging 
merriment, and had never seen blind children at play 
before, you might have been surprised that in our wildest 
gyrations we did not run into the tree, or knock over a 
chair, or fall into the fire that burned on the hearth. 1 
think we must have looked like any other group of merry 
children. You would have learned that the way to make 
the blind happy at Christmas, and all the time, is to treat 
them as far as possible like other persons. ‘They do not 
like to be continually reminded of their blindness, set aside 
and neglected, or even waited on too much, 

Had you been our guest you would have received a gilt 
from the sightless, for they have one precious gift for the 
world. In their misfortune they are happy, and in that 
they give an inspiring challenge to those who see. Shall 
any seeing man dare be sad at Christmas, or permit a 
little child to be other than merry and light-hearted?) What 
can excuse the seeing from the duty and privilege of hap- 
piness while the blind child joins so merrily in the jubilee ? 

‘* Tiny Tim’’ was glad to be at church on Christmas 
because he thought the sight of him might remind folk who 
it was that gave the lame power to walk. Even so the 
blind may remind their seeing brethren who it was that 
opened the blinded eyes, unstopped the deaf ears, gave 
health to the sick, and knowledge to the ignorant, and 
declared that mightier things even than these should be 
fulfilled. All the afflicted who keep the blessed day com- 
pel the affectionate thought that He abides with us yet. 

The legend tells that when Jesus was born the sun 
danced in the sky, the aged trees straightened themselves 
and put on leaves and sent forth the fragrance of blossoms 
once more. These are the symbols of what takes place in 
our hearts when the Christ-Child is born anew each year. 
Blessed by the Christmas sunshine, our natures, perhaps 
long leafless, bring forth new love, new kindness, new 
mercy, new compassion. As the birth of Jesus was the 
beginning of the Christian life, so the unselfish joy at 
Christmas shall start the spirit that is to rule the new year. 
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A Louisa Alcott Play for Christmas 


Jack and Jill: Founded on Portions of the Story by Louisa May Alcott 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. Minot (Jack’s mother). NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
Mrs. Pecg (Jill’s mother). alias Boo (age 5). 
JACK MINOT. JANE Pecg (alias Jill). 
FRANK (his brother). MoLLy Loo. 


Lone Gus (the Admiral). MERRY. 
GALLANT Ep (Chick). SUE. . 
Grumpy Joe (Brickbat). LAURA. 


Lottry, and other chil- 
dren if desired. 


RALPH EVANS (age 19). 
SCENE 
The Boys’ Den, arranged to represent a rustic exterior. 

The walls have paper with pattern of morning-glory 

vines. Birds and butlerflics cut from bright-colored 

paper are scattered here and there, and floor is covered 
witha green floorcloth. Windows at back are framed 
in evergreen, and if a winter landscape can be shown 

without, the effect of contrast will be heightened. A 

Christmas tree loaded with gifts, candles and toys 

stands to R or L, as is most convenient. Doorat back 

and al the side opposite to Christmas tree. At rise of 

curtain Racpu is standing on stepladder tacking a 

bird to the wall. Mrs. PEcg stands beside him with 

supplies in her apron, and Mrs. MINOT ts arranging 
articles on the Christmas tree. 

RALPH (hammering): There! I'll bet that bird of 
paradise won't fly away in a hurry. Now, Mrs. Pecq, 
let’s have a couple of ostriches and a few small-sized 
peacocks, and I'll be done. 

Mrs. Peco (laughing): Oh, Mr. Ralph, how you do 
goon! But [| wish they was real birds for the children’s 
sake. Wouldn’t it be lovely to hear them singing ? 

RALPH: What, the peacocks and ostriches ? 

Mrs. Minot: Don’t be so absurd, Ralph. Come 
over and help me to put these things on the top 
branches. I can't reach them. (RALPH moves ladder 
and helps Mrs. Minot.) Now I think everything is 
done. It does look pretty, doesn’t it? 

Mrs. Pecg: It looks lovely, Mrs. Minot, and the 
children’ll be fair wild with delight over it. It’s truly 
thankful we ought to be, ma’am, that they're able to be 
here to enjoy it. When my Jill was brought home to 
me that dreadful day | never thought she’d move again. 

Mrs. Minot: Little bones heal more easily than big 
ones, you know. 

RaAcpH: Well, Jack needn’t be afraid of anything after 
his experience. Anybody who tries to knock a fence- 
post down with his head, and comes as near to it as he 
did, ought to be proud of getting off with a few bumps 
and a broken leg. 

Mrs. Pecg: Poor Jill takes all the blame of it to 
herself. She says Jack would never have coasted down 
that awful hill the last time if she hadn’t made him. 
She said she was rightly punished, and she hoped she 
would never get well. 

Mrs. Minot: Poor child! She doesn’t realize what 
that would mean. But the doctor gives you hope now, 
Mrs. Pecq, doesn’t he? 

Mrs. Pecg: Oh, yes,ma’am. He says that with care 
and following directions she’ll walk as well as ever in 
another six months. ‘The lying still is hard for her. 


or 


Racpu: Well, I’m mighty glad to hear that she’ll 
come around all right. There isn’t a brighter or cheerier 
kid in the place than Jill. Did you know that I have 
cherished a fatal passion for that young woman for the 
last — for the last five minutes! (Sighs heavily.) 

Mrs. Pecq: Oh, go away with you, Mr. Ralph! 

Mrs. Minot (laughing): I'm atraid Jack is your suc- 
cessful rival there, Ralph. 

RALPH (slamping around in mock anger): Where is 
he? Where is the villain? Let me get at him. I'll 
have his heart’s blood. Jack, come forth! 

[ Door opens back and JACK appears on crutches. 

Jack: | thought I heard somebody calling me. Is it 
time to come in yet? 

RALPH (rushes to JACK and shakes his hand warmly) : 
Why, hello, Jack, old man. Merry Christmas! I’m 
mighty glad to see you. How’s the leg feeling today? 
(Mrs. Minot and Mrs. PEcQ laugh.) 

Mrs. Minot: Well, I hope my deadliest enemy will 
treat me like that, Ralph. 

Jack: What enemy? Ralph and I are the best of 
friends, aren't we, old man? (Looking around room.) 
Well, I say, this is great/ 1 knew it was going to be 
fine, but 1 didn’t expect all this. Does Jill know? 

Mrs. Minot: No, dear, it’s a surprise for you both. 

Jack: Well, it certainly is fine. I must tell Jill; let 
me get at that phone. (Goes to window at side, where 
hangs baking-powder tin with string run through it.) 

Mrs. Minot: Well, we’ll go and change our dresses 
for the party. Bring the ladder, Ralph, please. 

[Mrs. Minot and Mrs. PEcg go oul back. 

RALPH: Give my love to Jill, Jack, and tell her to look 
her best and prettiest, and if you don’t take care of her, 
and see that she has the best time of any girl in the 
crowd, I'll have your be-lud! (Shakes his fist and 
goes out, taking ladder.) 

Jack (at telephone): Hello, Central! (Rings large 
dinner-bell which stands on floor beside him.) Hello! 
Give me 4-11-44x, Miss Jane Pecq. (Pause.) Hello, Jill, 
is that you?) Merry Christmas! (Pause.) What's that? 
Oh, yes, I’m feeling fine; how are you? (Pause). 
That’s good. | say, Jill, come over as soon as you can. 
You ought to see how we’ve got this room fixed up for 
the party. (/ause.) Yes, you bet we have; we've got 
a regular Garden of Eden here. (Pause.) Yes, we've 
got trees, and plants and flowers, and birds of para- 
dise, and ostridges and peacocks, and—what’s that? 
(Pause.) We have so, I tell you. Just you wait till you 
see it, and if you don’t believe it’s a Garden of Eden I'll 
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show you the apples on the tree. (/ause.) What? 
Yes, sure. We've got presents for everybody. We've 
got a house and lot for Joe, and a grand piano for Ed, 
and a steam-engine for Frank, and a steam-yacht for the 
Admiral, and a horse and carriage for— what? (/ause.) 
Yes, certainly, every one of them hanging on the tree. 
(Pause.) You bet we've got a tree. (/ause.) All 
right, if you don’t believe me come and see for yourself. 
eer 

[ Enter FRANK, JoE, Gus and Ep. 

Jor, Gus and Ep: Hello, Jack! Merry Christmas! 

Jack: Merry Christmas, fellows; glad to see you. 
(To \itt through 'phone): You'll have to excuse me 
now ; I’ve got company. Come over as soon as you 
can. (Hangs up receiver and rings bell.) 

Ep: We thought we’d come over a little early, Jack. 
My, but you've got things fixed up fine. 

Gus: How’s the leg, Jack? Does it ache much? 

Jack: Not so very much now. It did at first. 

Jor: Mr. Phipps says you’ve got to pay for the fence- 
rails you knocked down. 

FRANK: Well, you're a nice sort of a Job’s comforter, 
Joe. Why can’t you say something nice about these 
fixings instead of rubbing it in about the accident? 

Jor: I didn’t mean anything. 

Ep: It certainly is great — whose idea was it — Frank’s? 

FRANK: Well, not altogether. I suggested some of 
the things, though. 

Jack: I'll bet Mother did three-quarters of it. 
Frank’s a pretty good engineer, but when it comes to 
art give me Mother every time. 

Joe: Those are pretty good-looking apples on the 
tree, Jack. Are they meant to eat? (All laugh and 
call him “ Hungry Joe.”’) 

FRANK: Well, I guess we’d better not disturb those, 
but I’ll see if I can’t find some more outside. (Goes out 
and returns with large plate of apples. Boys eat them.) 

Ep: By-the-way, Jack, how’s Jill getting along? Will 
she be able to come tonight ? 

Jack: Sure—she’s lots better. It’s her party as 
much as mine, and she wouldn’t miss it for the world. 

Gus: Good! I tell you, fellows, I’ve got a great 
scheme. Let’s all go and escort her over. Have a 
regular procession. What do you say ? 

ALL: Great! Good business! We'll have a drum 
and some horns and do it up in style. 

Ep: Let’s write and ask her to accept our escort. 

Jack: Bully, and I'll send it by express. But who 
will write it? 

FRANK: We'll all write it— make it a sort of compo- 
sition letter. , 

Ep: Composite, you mean. You write it, Jack, and 
we'll all dictate our parts. 

[FRANK brings JACK paper and pencil. 

Jack: All ready. Who'll start? You begin, Ed. 

Ep: Allright. (7hinks.) Ahem! ‘‘ Miss Jane Peca, 
Honored Madam.’’ How’s that for a starter ? 

Joe: No good. She isn’t any madam. 

Ep: You always begin formal invitations that way. 

Jack: Well, I’ve got that. What’s next? 

Gus: ‘‘ It would give us great pleasure to— to —— 

FRANK: Toot, toot, too. Ha, ha! I can do better. 
‘*Tt would give us great pleasure to escort you to the 
party this evening.’’ Now, Joe, your turn. 

Joe: I don’t know what to say. Oh, yes. ‘‘I gave 
Jim Cox a licking for going to your desk.”’ 

Jack: What has that to do with an invitation toa party? 

Joe: Well, I did lick him, anyway. 

Ep: Here, I'll finish it. ‘‘ We will have a band of 
music with us, and hope you can accept our invitation.” 

Jack (writing): That'll do first rate. Now all you 
fellows sign it. (7hey do so. Jack looks it over.) 
Here, Joe, what kind of a signature do you call this: 
‘* Yours till the silent tomb’’? (Ad/ laugh.) 

Ep: Oh, never mind ; she’ll understand. Send it off, 
Jack, and we'll go get the other fellows and the music. 
[ They go out, and Jack puts letter in small basket which 

he sends over rope running through window, ringing 

dinner-bell. Mrs. Minot enters back. 


ox 


Mrs. Minot: Well, Jack, it’s pretty nearly time for the 
festivities to commence. 

Jack: Yes, Mother, I know; and the fellows are 
going in a body to escort Jill over with a band of music 
and a procession. Won't that be fine? 

Mrs. MINoT: Yes, dear, lovely. (Looking out win- 
dow): Good gracious, what are those boys doing to 
poor Joe? (JACK looks out and laughs.) 

Jack: Oh, they’re just rolling him in the snow on 
account of the breaks he made in the letter we sent to Jill. 
It’ll do him good. (Smad bell rings and basket comes 
in through window.) Oh, there’s Jill’s answer to our 
letter. (Zakes it out and reads): ‘‘ Honored Sirs’’ 
(laughs) —that’s the way our letter to her began. 
‘* Miss Jane Pecq has got your invitation to be escorted 
to the party by you and a band of music. I think the 
band of music will be lovely, and Miss Jane Pecq will be 
ready whenever you come. Yours respectably, Miss 
Jane Pecq.’’ What does she mean by ‘‘ Yours respect- 
ably’’? Of course she’s respectable. 

_ Mrs. Minot: She means respectfully, dear. It’s all 
right. It’s a very nice letter. (Sounds of horns and 
drums, and a fife if possible, are heard.) 

Jack: Oh, there’s the music. (Goes to window.) 
They're at Jill’s door. (Pause, music stops.) Ed and 
Gus have gone in. (Fause.) There, Frank’s given the 
signal. (Band strikes up.) Here she comes! (Band 
plays louder and louder, and finally side door opens and 
the procession appears. FRANK is drum-major and 
leads with large cane with knob. The boys all wear 
newspaper cocked hats. Gus and Ep are pushing JiLv 
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in rolling-chair, and jor and other boys play drums, 
horns, etc. They stop in middle of room and form ha/f- 
circle around JILL, till FRANK gives signal for music to 
Stop. Jitu looks about the room.) 

JitL: Merry Christmas to everybody. (7here is a 
Shout of ** Merry Christmas!’ from all.) Oh, how 
lovely it all is. 1 didn’t dream it would be so beautiful. 

Jack: Didn't I tell you it was a Garden of Eden? 

Jic_: It is, truly. Dear Mrs. Minot, how sweet it was 
of you to dothis forus. (/x«ts up her arms to Mrs. 
Minot, who stoops and kisses her.) 

Mrs. Minor: I’m very glad you’re so pleased, dear. 
But we’re not quite ready for everybody yet, and the 
escort and the band wil! have to wait a little while. 

Ji__: I tell you what would be nice. Have them go 
froni house to house and escort all the other girls here. 

FRANK: Bully, that’s just what we’ll do. Come 
along, fellows. Forward, march! 

[Band strikes up and boys march out side door. Mrs. 

Minot e2vtt back. JACK sits on chair beside JiLv. 


or 


Jack: My, but it’s good to see you again. How nice 
you look. 

Jit: So do you. 

Jack: Well, I’ve got on all my best things. This 
dressing-gown’s part of Mother’s present. 

JILL: It’s lovely to be out again, but one day is so 
short. It will be stupider than ever afterward. 

JACK: But you’re not going home tonight. You’re 
going to stay here for ever so long. Mother said so. 

Jiti: Oh, how splendid! Am I really? Where will 
I sleep? And what will Mammy do without me? 

Jack: She’s coming, too. The room next to this is all 
fixed for you. We’re going to have the finest kind of 
larks together till we get well. 

jit_: Oh, that’s perfect! And we can study our les- 
sons together, too. I don’t mean to fall behind if I have 
cracked my backbone. 

Jack: All right. Frank said he’d pull me along in 
my Latin, but | haven’t felt like doing much yet. 

JitL: Neither have I. It isn’t easy to be good when 
you’re sick. I fret dreadfully, | get so tired of lying 
still, and then I cry. Do you cry? 

Jack (scornfully): No! Men never do. I want to 
tramp around when things bother me, but I can’t, so I] 
just kick and say ‘‘ Hang it!”’ 

JitL: Well, I can’t kick, and I don’t say ‘‘ Hang it!”’ 

Jack: Frank made me wild this morning at breakfast. 
He kept teasing me, saying that he knew what the pres- 
ents were and | couldn’t guess, and hinting at things ; so 
finally | got mad and fired an egg at him. You ought 
to have seen the mess it made. (7hey both laugh.) 

Jit: Oh, I’m crazy to know what they are, too. 
(Pointing to tree): | know one of yours. ‘That square 
package there. It’s red and gold outside, and all colors 
inside. And that roundish one is yours. I made ’em. 

Jack: Well, I know a lot of yours, too. 

JILL (squeals with oy): Oh, have I more than one? 

Jack: I should say you had. ‘The bell was going all 
day yesterday with bundles for you. I see seven now. 

Jiri: Oh, I don’t see how I can ever wait. I know 
some others, too. That barking dog is for Boo, and 
[ Music is heard in distance and Mrs. MINOT enters. 


ont 


Mrs. Minot: Here they come, children. Are you all 
ready? (She straightens \JacK’s crqvat and arranges 
Jitv’s pillows.) Why, what's the matter, little girlie? 
Does your back hurt? 

Jitt: Oh, no, Mrs. Minot. It was just a little Christ- 
mas shower. It’s all over now. 

Mrs. Minot: Well, we musn’t have any bad weather 
today. (Opens door, side, for the procession.) 

Jack: I say, Jill, you’re a trump not to give me away. 
[Jirt nods. Band enters, followed by all the other 

children, two by two, MoL.Ly last, dragging Boo. 

They march around room until FRANK gives signal 

to stop. Girls all rush over to \iLL, while boys stand 

admiring ly about tree. Mrs. Minot goes about shak- 
ing hands and helping girls to remove wraps, etc. 

Merry: Oh, Jill, you dear thing ; how are you? 

Mo tty Loo: You don’t know how we’ ve missed you. 
Boo’s missed you, too. Haven’tyou, Boo? (Boo, who 
carries a very much-battered cloth dog, makes no reply.) 

Laura and Lotty (these two always speak together) : 
School doesn’t seem like the same place without you. 

jJiLL: You don’t know how glad I am to see you all. 
But everybody’s been so good to me that I’ve hardly had 
time to think of it. Don’t you think the room is lovely ? 

Mo.ty Loo: | think it is perfectly fine, and Boo does, 
too. Don’t you, Boo? 

Laura and Lotty: We think it’s very nice, too. 

Joe: I say, Sue, I’ve found your present. 

Jack : Here, Joe, don’t you beso previous. Nobody’s 
to know what their presents are until they’re given out. 

Jor: Well, I didn’t mean anything. 

SuE: Oh, are.there presents for everybody ? 

Jack : Just you wait. I'll bet everybody’Il be surprised 
when they see what’s coming. 

Mo. ty Loo: I’m very much surprised already, and 
so is Boo. Aren’t you, Boo? (No response.) 

Ep: Well, I think we ought to give three cheers for 
Mrs. Minot and Jack and Frank for getting up such a 
fine affair for us. 

Gus: Good idea. Come on, everybody! One, two, 
three! Hip! Hip! Hurrah! (Ad/7oin.) 

MoLLy Loo: Boo cheered, too. Didn’t you, Boo? 

Lavra and Lottry: And so did we. 

Mrs. Minot: Thank you, dears; that was very 
nice. But I guess you are all ready for Santa 
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Y BROTHER Stanforth liked the Valley Farm and 
the people there so much, that instead of whisking 
me instantly away, as he came to do, he stopped 

for two days and visited those nice Trowbridges. 

They were Heavenly days for me; and though when 
they were over I had to say good-by to Jim I was happy 
still, because instead of being dragged back to England 
in disgrace I was to be triumphantly escorted home, quite 
a heroine. 

Stan and I sailed alone, but Jim was to follow soon, and 
I had promised him that, if | could help it, he shouldn't be 
kept waiting for me long. 

It only needed Stan’s account of Jim to reconcile Mother 
fully to my engagement. What he is was something, even 
to her; but what he has—I’m ashamed to say—is a great 
deal more; and as he’s nuich richer than Potter Parker 
she was delighted that her first plan had fallen through. 

Never had she been so nice to me within the memory of 
man—or girl. She actually treated me like a rational 
human being. She said that, although I was so young, | 
should be married when I liked, and have exactly the kind 
of wedding I liked. Victoria had a grand one, in town, 
early in October, with eight bridesmaids, of whom | was 
one, and two pages to hold up her train. 

I chose, however, to be married at Battlemead, in the 
dear old village church; and there was no fuss at all, but it 
was a lovely wedding, and the cottagers’ children strewed 
my path to church with quantities of autumn roses and 
white chrysanthemums. ‘They did it as a surprise to me, 
and I was so pleased. Only relations and friends came ; 
and immediately after Jim took the happiest girl in the 
world away to Italy for a honeymoon. 

That was in November, and we had no fixed plans except 
that Jim had promised Mother to bring me back to Battle- 
mead in time for Christmas. She had taken the most ex- 
traordinary fancy to him at first sight, which wasn’t to be 
wondered at, as I will say for Mother she appreciates all 
that is really first-rate ; and Jim is that in every sense of 
the word, spiritually, mentally, physically. [ never saw 
her so soft and feminine in her manner with any one as 
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English Christmas 
With Lay Betty 
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with Jim ; and when she said that she wanted to get up all 
sorts of quaint, old-fashioned Christmas festivities at Battle- 
mead, ‘‘ in honor of her American son-in-law,”’ it would 
have been very ungrateful in us to refuse her invitation. 

Isuppose other brides think there could be no honey- 
moon like theirs, but |’m sure there never could be one like 
mine, for there’s only one Jim Harborough in the world, 
unfortunately for all the other poor things. 

Just when it was coming to an end—that is, as much as 
the honeymoon of two people who adore each other can be 
said to come to an end—we had a surprise. We were at 
Naples, when Jim received a letter from an aunt of his, the 
only relative—except the Trowbridges-—- whom he had 
ever loved dearly, since first his mother and then his father 
died while he was still a little boy. 

The letter said that the aunt’s daughter had been sent 
abroad to ‘‘ see the world’’ with some friends who were 
‘* doing Europe.’’ She would probably be in Napies when 
we were, and would Jim ask his wife to be kind to her? 

for 

Of course Jim didn’t even need to ask; though I must 
admit I couldn’t help being a tiny bit sorry that our beauti- 
tul duet would have to be turned into a chorus. How 
ever, we went at once to call at the hotel which the aunt 
mentioned, and the minute | saw Molly Wainwright my 
heart went out to her. 

Her traveling companions had gone out, leaving her 
alone, luckily for us, and she came rather shyly into the 
hotel drawing-room, looking as much like Jim as it’s 
possible for a daintily-beautiful girl to look like a big, 
brown young man. 

We were triends at once; and when (after her shyness 
with me had worn off at finding we were of the same age) 
she confided to us the uncongeniality of her companions 
it was I who promptly invited her to join forces with us. 

‘* What fun to take her to Batthemead, Jim, and let her 
see what an old-fashioned English Christmas is like!’’ 
said I, 

‘* What about the Duchess ?’’ asked Jim, 





Bringing in “the Christmas Log to the Firing” 













‘* Oh, you know Mother's so infatuated with you that 
she’ll be charmed with any relation of yours, especially 
one so like you as Miss Wainwright. But, of course, 
we'll go through the form of wiring to know whether we 
may bring another guest.’’ 

So. it was settled. Mother’s answering telegram said 
‘* Delighted,’ as I knew it would. Little Molly was de- 
lighted, too, and with some diplomacy we stole her away 
from her very uninteresting friends, who had no souls 
except for Baedeker. 

We arrived home the day before Christmas Eve; and I 
was quite curious as to the entertainment Mother meant to 
give us. [| felt that she was going to put her soul in it, and 
spare neither trouble nor expense. 

Stan himself came to the station to meet us with his big 
motor-car, which compliment was as much for Jim’s sake 
as mine, if not more, for he thinks no end of his American 
brother-in-law. Girls rather bore him usually, because his 
idea is that they generally either simper in a simple, ingénue 
way, or else try to make tremendous running with him, 
just because he’s a Duke. But I could see by the way he 
looked at Molly Wainwright that he was thinking her, at 
least, a good deal more promising than most of the girls 
he knew. Heis rather handsome, too, with his merry blue 
eyes, and yellow hair like mine (though his face is tanned 
so brown), and his soldierly figure. But because he is shy 
of girls he has a manner with them which might make a 
stranger think he ‘* put on airs’? ; and perhaps Molly did 
get that idea of him, for she didn't seem to be very favor- 
ably impressed, I was sorry to see. 

Somehow, the hour of our arrival must have leaked out 
—through some servant, perhaps—and there was quite 
a crowd around the station. As we flashed off they gave a 
cheer, as tf we had been Royalties—such a hearty, affec- 
tionate cheer that it made me happier than ever, for it 
showed that people loved us; and one does like that, 
especially at Christmastime. 

Vic and her new (though, alas, not young) husband had 
come home for Christmas, too; my cousin Loveland was 
there, and perhaps a dozen others, all relations. 
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We were only just in time to have some tea, chat for 


a little, and dress for dinner. 

Nothing Christmassy happened that night except that 
we told each other ghost-stories around the fireplace in 
the great hall, after the men had joined us and we were 
all together —family ghost-stories, of haunted corridors, 
and strange apparitions which appear only at certain 
times and for certain reasons; of secret rooms, and 
hidden treasure, and skeletons found in the thickness of 
stone walls. But early next morning —the morning ot 
Christmas Eve—we were up, and all of us whg were 
young were out in the park, down by the plantation, as 
we call it, gathering ivy and laurel and pine, to decorate 
our own house and finish the village church—that 
dear litle church where Jim and I were given to each 
other. 

Stan had ordered a ladder to be brought from the 
stables, and Jim and he and Loveland all tore down great 
branches of pine and larch, while the girls searched for 
holly. All night it had been gently snowing, soft, 
feathery flakes that fluttered rather than fell, and though 
they had melted on the warm earth they clung to tree- 
branches, bushes and dead grasses. As we worked, 
laughing like children, we were powdered from head 
to foot with diamond-dust. and our cheeks tingled from 
the prick of tiny frost needles. 

on | 


At last we had loaded up a small cart with a tower of 
greenery, jeweled with holly-berries. This was driven 
by one of the under grooms to the church, and dumpe ad 
down there ; and by the time the cart had come back w 
were ready with the supply for the iouse. 

While the new load was taken away to be put in charge 
of the butler we raced off by a short-cut for the church, 
and there was the vicar with his two daughters, and the 
curate who is engaged to one of them, all waiting to 
welcome us. They had had a fire going in the church 
for an hour, so it didn’t seem at all cold to me; but 
Molly, being an American girl, shivered, until | set her 
to work at making wreaths with such energy that she 
soon forgot her sufferings. 

Never was there such a delicious smell of freshly-cut 
pine as in our little church that morning, except the smell 
in the great hall when we got home after the church was 
finished. We had still two hours before luncheon, and 
how our hands did fly ! 

Each ancestor in the hall had his bunch of green or 
holly over his frame; antlers were hung with wreaths, 
and even the poor empty suits of armor standing against 
the stone walls had necklets given them at Molly’s 
suggestion. We made a triumphal arch to go over the 
staircase ; and the oak wainscoting in the dining-hall was 
festooned from portrait to portrait. 

We were indeed tired by two o'clock, and ate as if 
we'd been starving on a desert island for months. 
Molly looked radiant, with eyes like stars and cheeks 
like Christmas roses ; and after luncheon, while we were 
having coffee in the hall and waiting to see the Yule log 
brought in, my cousin Loveland brought a chair close 
to mine. 

‘* T say,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ are any of the family millions 
going to swell that young lady’s dot?”’ 

‘** There are no family millions,”’ said I. 
his.” 

** Do you mean to say that Miss Wainwright isn’t an 
heiress ?’’ he asked 

Really, I didn’t know, and couldn't have told, even if 
I would, whether Molly Wainwright was an heiress or 
not. I could see that she had charming clothes, and her 
people could not be poor, or they would hardly have 
sent her abroad. Of course, I could easily find out by 
asking Jim, but I suddenly made up my mind that I'd 
rather not know anything about the girl’s circumstances, 
as I was sure to be pumped by lots of people if she were 
with us long, and whatever happened it would be hate- 
ful for her to be made love to fog | her money, if she had 
it. So I replied, ‘‘ 1 don’t know.’ 

‘* Well, then, [’m at liberty to form my own conclu- 

sions, and I will. She's ric h, horribly, beastly rich ; or 
Stan wouldn't be mi iking up to her the way he is.”’ 


‘Jim found 


or 

I was angry; for whatever Stan’s faults may be lie 
isn’t like that, even if Loveland is. And to add to my 
disgust, at that very instant little Molly flitted up, to ask 
some question or other. She must have heard part, if 
not all, and have drawn her own conclusions as to the sort 
of family we were. I could feel myself growing as scarlet 
as the holly-berries Jim had stuck in my hair; and the 
worst of it was the impossibility of explaining. 


Luckily, just then appeared our Yule log, a noble 
creature, dragged on a kind of rough platform covered 
with greenery by four stout men in quaint costumes that 
had been worn by their ancestors — our family’s tenants 

generations and generations ago. They entered sing- 
ing, in rather a shamefaced and quavering manner, a 
verse made, like their coats, for such occasions, and 
quite as old, perhaps older. 

**Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 
The Christmas log to the firing : 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ve all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring.’ 


Mother, I suppose, was the ‘* good dame”’ in this 
instance ; and she deigned to join in with Stan, Vic, 
Loveland, myself and some of the other cousins in the 
refrain. This encouraged the poor men so much that 
they fairly roared out the lines on their way to the huge, 
open fireplace, and never stopped till they had the log 
past the carved stone wolves which, on each side of the 
high mantel, have held up the shields with our family 
arms ever since the days of Henry the Eighth. 

The log wasn’t quite a whole tree, for the root had 
been sent to the vicar, and Stan’s most important tenant 
had received the top bit. But it was a monster; and, 
according to a custom as old perhaps as the Druids, the 
tree had been cut down on Candlemas Day, when it was 
also carefully fired to be ready when its great moment 
should come on Christmas Eve. 


on 


Now it was in the fireplace, but the ceremony wasn’t 
over yet by any means ; indeed, the most important part 
was to come; and it was timed for sunset. This would 
not be for twenty minutes ; so meanwhile a couple of 
footmen brought in a big silver salver, with old tankards 
for the men who had dragged the Yule log, and they 
drank his Grace’s health, the health of all the family and 
the family’s guests. Stan drank their health, too, and 
Mother and the rest of us bowed and smirked most 
agreeably. Then Stan looked at his watch and said 
that it was now sunset. 

This was the signal for the next performance, for at 
sunset the Yule log had to be lighted from the charred 
brand of last year’s log, carefully saved for the purpose. 
Stan, as the head of the house, had to light it, and if it 
took fire quickly good luck was supposed to attend the 
footsteps of all those assembled under the roof — good 
luck, not for a single day, but till Christmas Eve came 
round again. 

‘This was explained to Jim and Molly, the only ones in 
the party of fourteen who didn’t know the superstition, 
and Molly was quite excited until she heard that, after all, 
the luck wasn’t properly assured unless the Yule log 
burnt well all night and until sunset on Christmas. If it 
went out, and had to be relighted, the dogs of misfortune 
would be let loose ; and even if it blazed away magnifi- 
cently for the specified twenty-four hours we couldn't 
consider ourselves absolutely safe. Should any squint- 
eyed person come into the house while the log burned, 
quick as a flash all the good signs that had gone before 
would be contradicted ; and because of this old tale 
Mother hadn’t been able to invite quite an amusing 
cousin whom we all liked in spite of the funny little cast in 
his eyes. ‘Then, besides, we had to beware of any one 
centering our doors with bare feet ; but if these calamities 
could be avoided we might congratulate ourselves that 
there was nothing to fear. 

When the log had begun to crackle and send out 
sparks, there was nothing more for its four bearers to 
co except to receive a present in silver pieces from Stan, 
and to leave the room with bowings and scrapings. 


eX 


After they had gone we had just time for tea, when 
the next ceremony had to be gone through. All the 
small tenants and cottagers arrived, in accordance with 
an old custom in our family, to receive Christmas pres- 
ents from Mother and Stan. 

The things were laid out on a huge carved table in the 
hall, and the people filed in, in their best clothes, with 
shining faces, happy, yet embarrassed. Mother and 
Stan shook hands with each one, and so did Vie and I. 
They had the joy of gazing upon the two new members 
of the family, Vic’s husband and mine ; and then they 
received gifts of useful things which I should have hated, 
but they had to pretend to like, even if they didn’t, poor 
dears. When they had. had appropriate words said to 
them, and had mumbled appropriately in turn, they 
filed away as they had come, to be given a big spread in 


a room adjoining the servants’ hall, which was held 
sacred to such feasts. 

It was great fun talking over the scene, about which a 
whole story or poem might easily have been written ; 
and before we knew how time had flown it was half-past 
seven, and the first dressing-gong was sounding. 

on 

Dinner was at eight, as usual, and when we had got 
to the sweets suddenly there was a burst of music outside 
the windows of the dining-hall. The Waits had come! 

They were not common Waits, with squalling, ill- 
trained voices, all out of tune, and going flat on the high 
notes; Mother had seen to that as one detail in the gen- 
eral scheme of her preparations. Never had carols been 
more beautiful nor more thrilling, I’m sure, and the 
iovely words, sung by lovely, youthful voices, touched 
our hearts. If we hadn’t already been filled with the 
true Christmas spirit we should have been bursting with 
it after we had listened to the Waits for five minutes. 

They sang on and on, carol after carol, and we could 
dimly see their figures outside the windows, dark against 
a white glimmer of snow. Instead of wishing them 
away and thinking them a frightful nuisance, as, alas, 
one does with ordinary Waits, we applauded and en- 
cored, so that their repertoire of Christmas carols must 
haved been strained to the limit of its resources. When 
at last the voices were silent, Stan sent out whole hand- 
fuls of silver on a plate, and then the company of Waits 
was invited into the feasting-room, as Vic and I used to 
call it, for hot coffee, sandwiches and Christmas cake. 

I shouldn’t wonder if the servants hustled them away 
in the end before they were really anxious to go, for the 
hour was approaching for one of the great events of 
the servants’ year—the ball which Mother and Stan 
have always allowed them to have on Christmas Eve. 
This year it was to be an especially grand affair, for 
the amusement of Jim and Molly, who only knew by 
hearsay what an English servants’ ball was like. 

All the servants from all the big houses of the neigh- 
borhood were asked, and had, of course, accepted. Also 
a few of our own friends from the same houses were 
coming for a little fun ; and at half-past ten promptly the 

‘ show ’’—as they called it — began. 

Our ballroom at Battlemead Towers is the best in the 
county, and as the idea in giving the ball is to paya 
conten to the servants as a reward for good service 
during the year it is always given to them for their grand 
dance. 

The maids and footmen had decorated it with greenery 
and holly, suggestive bunches of mistletoe of course, 
and such flags as Mother was willing to let them use, and 
the floor had been waxed till it shone like a mirror. 
We had the music from town, as the village band, un- 
fortunately, isn’t like those of ancient days, of which one 
reads ; and eight men were in the musicians’ gallery. 


ont 


When the groom of the chambers let us know that 
everything was ready we all trooped in to open the ball 
in the good old way, Mother dancing with Prendergast, 
the butler, who has been in our family ever since even 
Stan can remember, and Stan leading out the house- 
keeper, who looked a smiling, apple-clheeked pet in her 
best black satin and all the jewelry she has had given her 
for Christmas presents during the last ten years ! 

Vic danced with the groom of the chambers, and | 
with the coachman. Molly had the best-looking foot- 
man; Jim, the head housemaid, and so on. 

It was a quadrille, of course, and the stateliest one 
imaginable — no romping, but every one at his or her very 
best, and most dignified, I can tell you ! 

After that our duty was finished. We stayed and 
danced a waltz among ourselves, while the servants 
danced together, all except the butler, the housekeeper 
and the groom of the chambers, who were much too 
important to do anything but look on, when they hadn’t 

‘the quality ’’ for their partners. 

When we had had that one good waltz for our own 
fun (Jim and I danced together, oddly enough, for the 
very first time) we retired en masse, leaving the servants 
to enjoy themselves in the hearty way that would have 
been impossible for them if we had been looking on. 

But the spirit of dancing was upon us, with the spirit 
of Christmas, and Vic played the piano for all the rest of 
the young people to dance in the hall, and we ended up 
with the wildest Sir Roger de Coverley 

Next morning, about half-past eight, we were waked 
up by more carols, clear and sweet, under our windows. 
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The “‘ Bore’s Heed Caroll’’ has been sung annually for many centuries in Ok, College, Oxford. 
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It comes: down to us in two forms ; the one above is most nearly 


like that given in ‘‘ Christmasse Carolles, newely emprinted at London in the fletestrete at the sygne of the sonne by Wynykn de Worde. The yere of our Lorde, MDXX1I.”’ 





























Christmas Pranks of College Girls 


Some True Stories Submitted in The Journal’s Prize Competition 


When Faculty and Girls Joined Forces 


(Awarded First Prize ) 


HEY were Western girls, half a dozen of them, 

stranded in the heart of a small Eastern sectarian 

college at Christmastime, because home was too 
far away to be reached in the short vacation. Rue- 
fully they watched the other girls depart, those fortu- 
nate ones who had either homes or friends in New 
England, and then they settled down to make merry 
as best they might alone—or rather together. Of 
course, some Of the Faculty were stranded, too, but 
no one had thought of them where pleasure was 
concerned. 

Two days before Christmas a woebegone group 
took up seriously the discussion of ways and means. 

‘*T had a cousin,’’ saida dubious Freshman, ‘* who 
was away at boarding-school on Thanksgiving Day, 
and all the girls who got boxes from home had to eat 
the good things in their own rooms instead of coming 
down to dinner, so she stayed upstairs at dinner-time, 
and when she opened her box she found in it a pound 
of candy, a new silk waist and a pair of bedroom slip- 
pers!’’? The Freshman gulped at the tragedy of her 
tale. 

‘* Cheer up,’’ said a Junior; ‘‘this.is college, not 
boarding-school ; our boxes are not deducted from 
the bill-of-fare, and we’ll have a Christmas Eve spread 
that will be dazzling.” 

They had begun to catch her enthusiasm when the 
Senior produced her plan. The others listened in 
silence, half-alarmed, half-disapproving. 

‘* 1 am suggesting this,’’ she concluded, when she 
had laid it all before them, ‘‘ because it’s my last year, 
and I'd like to see a better feeling between the Faculty 
and the girls before I go away.’’ 

‘* You wouldn’t dare suggest it if you weren’t a 
Senior, because if it fails and they are angry you 
won’t be here next year to reap the reaction !”’ cried 
a Sophomore. 

Nevertheless the Senior’s plan was adopted, fear- 
fully and falteringly, but her box and her room were 
the largest—and anyway she was a Senior. So the 
day before Christmas the Dean’s surprised eyes 
greeted through austere spectacles a note requesting 
the presence of herself and the Faculty at a Christmas 
Eve spread inthe Senior’s room. She laid the note 
down with a gasp, for spreads were forbidden and 
the halls were vigorously patrolled for the suppression 
of them. Still, it was Christmas, and they were all so 
far from home. The Dean was lonesome and con- 
sequently softened ; she consulted the Faculty, as this 
question had no precedent, and more falteringly than 
the girls themselves they established one. 

or 

At eight o’clock on Christmas Eve the Dean and 
her little group of instructors and professors entered 
the Senior’s room and were weicomed in a surpris- 
ingly informal manner by half a dozen girls. 

‘*It is just like a real spread,’’ whispered the Junior 
professor, who had charge of the corridor and had 
interrupted many such a feast ; ‘‘only they are wear- 
ing their bathrobes !’’ 

The Dean was allowed a chair, but the lesser dig- 
nitaries were urged unceremoniously to sit upon the 
bed, the dress-box, and even upon sofa-pillows spread 
alluringly upon the floor, and although the laughter 
was a little quavering and the jokes a little forced, the 
Faculty, who had not been to a spread for many 
years, did not know the difference. 

The boxes were opened amid joyous cries and the 
contents distributed upon improvised dishes. The 
Dean, with a paper box lid on her lap heaped high 
with good things, proposed the health of the student 
body, which they all drank in lemonade, and the girls 
responded with a toast to the Faculty. Some one 
started a verse of a college song — but as the first note 
rang out there was a sharp knock at the door and a 
sternly familiar voice called, ‘‘ Young ladies, lights 
are out,” 

It was the maid detailed for this duty, and usually 
on her heels followed the Junior professor. From 
sheer force of habit, with smothered exclamations, the 
girls dashed for their accustomed cover. Into the 
closet, under the bed, they disappeared like rats into 
their holes, and the Senior with one practiced hand 
upon the gas-jet was about to reduce all to darkness 
when she realized that the dreaded Junior professor 
was rocking to and fro on her sofa-pillow in helpless 
laughter, an olive held aloft impaled upon a hatpin. 

Even the Dean was laughing, and amid shouts of 
mirth the young hostesses emerged from their shelters 
to greet what the Senior always declared was a new 
Faculty ; for how could one sympathize with a spread 
when one had never been to one —that is, not within 
the memory of man? 

And the Senior must have been right, for it was 
a merry party who spent the next day together, a real 
Christmas of plum pudding and friendly gifts, of such 
jokes and good cheer that a casual onlooker might 
have described the scene as: Puzzle Picture— find 
the Faculty! —JrssIE L. SCHULTEN. 


An Experiment in Bohemianism 


(Second Prize Story) 


Cy Christmas four of us girls were feeling rather 
’ poor, so we decided to stay in town through the 
holidays and economize — and also have a good time. 

We engaged two dingy little rooms in a dingy part 
of the town and then wrote invitations to twelve girls 
inviting them to a Baggage Bee. That was Clare’s 
idea. She says she has observed that people will do 
anything if you merely dub ita bee. At the appointed 
ume every one appeared carrying a dress-suit case. 

Most of the girls who were staying in town were 
planning to have their Christmas dinner at their 
favorite restaurant, but we had decided to carry our 
economy to its limit, and declined to join them. We 
had just as jolly a time, and their dinner could not 


have tasted better than did our chops and the mince 
pies from home. 

After dinner we were all lying around enjoying that 
Christmassy stuffed feeling, Clare was twanging her 
guitar, and | was trying to catch the tune, when Bess 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Girls, let’s go down this evening and 
see how the Croesuses are getting along.”’ 

Then she unfolded her scheme. We were to dress 
up like Italian hand-organ women ; Clare was to take 
her guitar, I was to sing—I could sing well enough 
for that, as Bess unkindly put it— Lou, who was very 
proud of her soft, brown eyes and pathetic expres- 
sion, was to play the heart-melting child, and Bess 
herself would read their palms, though she did not 
know one line from another. 

If I do say it, as shouldn’t, I think we looked our 
parts pretty well. I had parted my hair and plastered 
it over my ears, a brilliant but soiled old tidy was 
knotted negligently about my neck, and Clare’s old 
knockabout suit, wrong side out to show the rags, 
completed my costume. 

Bess looked quite the gipsy in a gay old rag of a 
shawl which had served a long and usetul career as a 
table-cover. She had wound the bureau-cover about 
her head, and my blue gingham apron gave a finely 
realistic touch. Lou made the sweetest angel-sort of 
child, though she rebelled stoutly when we insisted 
that her hands and face should be grimy. A red 
flannel petticoat and my snowshoeing sweater made 
her look about ten years old. 


or 


We had telephoned to the proprietor of the restau- 
rant that we were coming, so she let us in. When we 
entered the talk and laughter dropped into an aston- 
ished silence. Bess led the way toward the darkest 
corner, but Lou got captured by the way. 

‘* Come here, infant, and have a piece of candy,”’ 
called one of the girls, making a grab at the flannel 
petticoat as Lou was scuttling down the room. In 
answer to her appealing look Bess came to the rescue. 
She stepped out of the shadow and made a bow. 

‘* Buono giorno, signorina. Leetl’ museek? Make 
more gay.”’ 

Clare and I broke in at that point with a very noisy 
rendition of ‘‘ Santa Lucia.’’ By the time we had 
finished that and were getting our breath for 
‘*Funiculi’’? we could see that Lou had collected her 
wits and was having the time of her life, eating every- 
thing that was offered her, and Bess had induced 
one or two of the girls to let her read their palms. 
They thought she was wonderful, and Polly Ash nearly 
had hysterics when Bess told her all about her family 
(they come from the same town). Clare played soft, 
weird things and I would occasionally break into a 
sort of chant. 

At last the girls were all still as mice and frightened 
at every sudden sound, and we were wondering how 
to get out without making an anticlimax, when Lucy 
May spoke up in a clear, businesslike tone which dis- 
pelled the shivers from the most hysterical back. 

‘*Girls, this child has been kidnaped. Look at her 
aristocratic litthe hands and refined features. Of 
course she can’t belong to those big, coarse creatures. 
I’m going to take her home with me tonight and in 
the morning give the affair into the hands of the 
proper authorities.’’ 

We three ‘‘ coarse creatures ’’’ were back in our cor 
ner by that time. Quick as a flash Bess whispered, 
‘*Here’s our chance; come on,’’ and we vanished 
quickly and silently. 

About ten o’clock Lou burst in. As soon as she 
could get her breath she told us what had happened 
after we left. As Bess had foreseen, our speedy de- 
parture had seemed proof positive of our guilt. Lucy, 
feeling very cocky, had gone to quarry her wraps 
from the pile near the door, and while she was 
agitatedly digging, Lou had escaped. And I can tell 
you those girls felt rather small when they discovered 
how they had been fooled. —FRANCES OsGoob. 


’ 


Seven-Sevenths of a Christmas Day 
(Third Prize Story) 


EGGY, Miggs, Jill, the Duchess, Bee and Dee, 

the twins, and I, Curly, were the ‘‘left-overs”’ one 
Christmas in a school in one of the lovely spots in 
the world—up north, not to be too definite. 

The teacher of English, dubbed the Gray Lady, 
because — oh, just because — bore us company. 

We had looked our fate in the face for five weeks, 
accepting it as one does the mumps and measles. 
The Duchess crept from the ‘‘indigo shades ’’ ahead 
of the rest of us and thought out a plan for Christmas 
Day. When we heard it we felt that, possibly, life 
was still worth living. 

Each girl was to be responsible for one-seventh 
of the day. 

‘* Pll be It,’’ said the Duchess, “ for the first fraction.’’ 

The Gray Lady consented to be the guest of honor 
and play at being a girl ; so, when we formed in line 
Christmas morning, she fell in, naturally as could be, 
and was blindfolded, too, with a red bandanna. At 
the call, ‘‘ Lock step,’’ away we marched until we 
reached a room, fragrant with ground-pine and cedar. 
Pine-needles made a lovely floor-covering, on which 
was spread a tablecloth, regular picnic style, and the 
best breakfast I ever ate. We sat on cushions and 
rugs and grew gay without effort. 

Did you ever go up on the housetop Christmas 
morning to look over miles of white world? We did. 
It paid. We sang carols and were glad to be alive. 

Jill discovered the funniest Santa Claus stuck in one 
of the chimneys; in his pack were our gifts from 
home (the Duchess had coaxed old Simon, the silent, 
general-utility man, to deliver them to her). The 
babel that arose was hysterical. 

‘* My time is up,”’ said the Duchess suddenly. 

‘*Up!”’ cried Bee; ‘‘it hasn’t seemed ten minutes.’ 
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Dow the Jrvians HDpend Christmas 


N VIEW of their instinctive taste for ceremonial and 
the strong strain of sentiment running through their 
nature, it seems strange that our North American 

Indians have not developed from their own sources any- 
thing corresponding very nearly to our Christmas idea. 
They have memorial festivals at which they offer gifts to 
their deities, partly in gratitude for having brought their 
tribe through some great crisis in the past, but more 
particularly by way of insuring similar favors in future 
crises. They have also tribal gatherings, with sacrifices 
of a propitiatory character, just before the planting sea- 
son, or just before the spring flood, or when a harvest is 
threatened by unfavorable weather conditions. 

Several of the tribes preserve the ancient Sun Dance, 
now shern of its accompaniment of human torture. 
The Mokis have a Bean Dance in February, when the 
Katchinas—the eccentric sprites that constitute their 
nearest approach to our Santa Claus—give presents to 
the children, consisting of bows and arrows, moccasins, 
baskets and wooden dolls made by the parents. 


New Year’s Day is Sometimes More in Favor 


MONG the Northern tribes long contact with the 
whites has brought about some changes in the holi- 
day dates, but stamped the beginning of the new year with 
more favor, in some respects, than Christmas. Among 
the Flatheads of Montana and their allied tribes, for 
example, a pear and treats of various sorts are the 
rule on New Year’s Day. This appears to be a relic of 
the Hudson Bay Company’s occupation. The Company 
used to take the end of one year and the opening of a 
new one as the time for balancing accounts, and usually 
accompanied the settlement with a present of some sort 
for ‘‘ good will and good measure.’’ The Chippewas 
of the Mississippi learned their custom of celebrat- 
ing New Year’s Day from the old French voyageurs. 
They called it ‘‘ kissing day’’ because of the custom of 
the voyageurs to kiss each other when- exchanging 
greetings and gifts. At the New Year season, also, the 
traders used to keep an open table for three or four 
days, every comer being welcome to eat all he could. 
These practices have now pretty well died out. 

The Menominees of Wisconsin have a ‘‘ New Year’s 
kiss ’’ which they give and receive, but they early learned 
the meaning of Christmas, whose celebration they extend 
over a considerable period, embracing both New Year’s 
Day and ‘‘ Three Kings’ Day ’’ — otherwise the sixth of 
January. This last holiday is always celebrated by a 
feast of very ancient origin, in which the chief feature is 
a cake with three beans cooked in it. Everybody who 
comes to the table must have a piece of the cake, and 
whoever finds a bean in his slice becomes one of the 
three kings of the feast and must bear his share in pre- 
paring the next year’s celebration. 

This notion of feasting and conviviality is the first one 
associated with any holiday in the minds of most of the 
Indians, in whose primitive ideals of happiness the full 
stomach takes an important place. Among the Pimas, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Easter and Thanksgiving are 
all grouped under the broad designation, ‘‘ eating days.’’ 
The Shoshones call Christmas the ‘‘ big eating.’” When 
the celebration was first introduced at Lemhi, Idaho, the 
good deaconess at one of the mission schools who had 
the enterprise in charge thought she would inquire 
among the Indians and see how many really understood 
what the day meant. Most of those om she questioned 

rofessed utter ignorance ; but one old blind man assured 
oor that he knew, and explained : ‘‘ Christmas all same 
Fourth of July— white man get heap drunk.”’ 

Here and there, of course, the inner significance 
appeals to the minds of the Indians, especially to tribes 
with a rather serious moral bent. The Northern Chey- 
ennes call Christmas ‘* Big Sunday,’’ and the Arapahoes, 
‘* the birthday of the son of the stranger on high.’’ At the 
Saddle Mountain Indian Mission in Oklahoma, on the old 
Kiowa Reservation, the day is given its full sentimental 
value as the birthday of omy Christ, and the Indians 
bring gifts to Him, in the form of money for spread- 
ing His message to mankind. But the conception 
which makes the feast the most prominent thing in 
sight is almost everywhere dominant. Usually the 
Christmas dinner is given at the local school, or by 
the missionaries, or by the traders, and the Indians 
figure as guests; but the Indians are always en- 
couraged to do as much as possible for themselves. 

A touching feature of all the Christmas dinners 
among the less advanced tribes is the presence of a 
number of old men and women who, never having 
been to school and learned to sit at the table and 
use a knife and fork, squat against the side walls 
of the room and are there served by kind-hearted 
teachers and employees, eating their food in the 
more primitive way to which they are used. 


The Christmas Tree Catches Their Fancy 


HEN the white people brought to the notice of 
the Indians the Christmas tree with its annual 
crop of beauties and benefits, the pretty fancy caught 
hold of their minds very promptly. Indeed, Chief 
Ring Thunder, on the Rosebud Reservation in 
South Dakota, who once used to hate the ‘‘ white 
man’s ways,’’ acknowledged his conversion in the 
presence of a Christmas tree set up by a trader for the 
Indians of his camp by saying to the donor: ‘‘ My 
friend, you have made our hearts glad. Our children 
are happy, and you tell us that this is good—that it 
is the right thing todo. If it is such a good thing we 
ought to have one of these trees every week !”’ 
The Southern Cheyennes have given the Christmas 
ree the pretty title, ‘‘ the giving tree.’’ Trees gen- 
erally are among the most conspicuous objects of 
worship in the pantheistic religion shared by most of 
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our Indians ; and evergreens are regarded with especial 
reverence as the trees that are ‘‘ ever living.’’ One of 
the Indian ceremonials, which, perhaps, bears a closer 
relation than any other to our Christmas tree celebra- 
tion, may be found among the traditions of one of the 
groups in North Dakota. Many years ago, it runs, 
during the days of the ‘‘ medicine clans,’’ a cedar tree 
was always brought in by the leading medicine-men in 
the early spring, before any medicine ceremony could be 
performed. The cedar tree was adored on account of 
the length of its life, and called ‘‘ Grandmother.” 

The tree was always planted directly in front of the 
medicine lodge. Before it was put into its accustomed 
place people were invited to make offerings to the 
** Grandmother.’’ Calicoes, shawls, moccasins, robes, 
etc., were brought and placed on the tree, chiefly by the 
children and youth, much in the same manner as we 
lace our gifts on the Christmas tree. Every one who 
oxeede anything to the ‘‘ ever-living Grandmother ”’ 
was absolved for any wrong he had committed, and 
received a benediction from one of the four leading 
medicine-men, who ended the ceremony by an earnest 
wrayer that those who had honored the ‘‘ Grandmother ’ 
by gifts might be blessed with health, goodness and long 
life —the same as she herself enjoyed. The gifts were 
afterward distributed. 

After the season of medicine ceremonies was over, in 
the late autumn, the tree was hung with little children’s 
moccasins. A prayer was then olfered by one of the four 
leaders that the owners of the footwear might be blessed 
with good health and long life. The Any ned then took 
up the tree, and, with a crowd of the people following, 
carried it to the Missouri River. There they put it into 
the water and began to. sing, while the ‘‘ever-living 
Grandmother ’’ floated down the river with its burden of 
little shoes until it was lost to sight. 





Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus Both Go Around 


MONG the Lower Brulé Sioux a committee of young 
men is appointed to go about with a subscription list 
and make a collection for the purchase of provisions for a 
Christmas feast. This money is turned over to a purchas- 
ing committee, who submit lists of what they want to all 
the stores in the neighborhood and get bids on them, and 
then award the contract to the lowest bidder, just as 
would be done among shrewd and careful white people. 
On the Cheyenne River Reservation such a committee 
is appointed a month before Christmas. Ata later meet- 
ing certain officers for the tree ceremonies are elected, 
including a ‘* Grandfather,’’ who corresponds generally 
to our idea of aSanta Claus. Speakers are named also, 
and a ‘‘Censor of Speech.”” When the eventful evening 
arrives and the people assemble around the tree, the 
Censor announces the names of the speakers, and after 
that his duty is to confine them to the subjects assigned 
them—a task of some difficulty among a people so 
giventoelocution. After the oratory, with possibly some 
music interspersed, ‘* Grandfather’ distributes gifts. 
The Standing Rock Sioux have introduced an improve- 
ment into this dramatic feature of the celebration by 
having Mrs. Santa Claus accompany Mr. Santa Claus on 
his rounds. She is usually impersonated by a young 
woman, wrapped in the old-time blanket and leaning on 
a staff, and carrying a basket of apples for distribution 
among the old persons and little children. The too 
»revalent popular notion that the Indian lacks a sense of 
ator is promptly dispelled for any one who looks in 
upon one of these entertainments. The jokes cracked 
by the gift-dispensers produce great hilarity ; and when 
some squaw rather notorious for her temper unrolls a 
mysterious package and discovers a neatly ornamented 
piece of broomstick, or a gray-haired and dignified head- 
man finds that the tree has borne him a red and yellow 
jumping-jack, the quips and laughter know no bounds. 
As a rule, there is very little exchanging of Christmas 
gifts between Indian adults, and comparatively few are 
made by children to the elders of their families. But the 
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parents who are not too poor to respond take great 
interest in sending to the school authorities such presents 
as they have in mind to give to their children, and let 
these be placed on the trees on Christmas Eve. The 
Kiowas enter into the spirit of the occasion so that in some 
instances they have been known to slip into the room 
where a tree was in process of decoration, and hang upon 
it surreptitiously small packages addressed to them- 
selves. This device had the double merit of contributing 
to the fullness of the program and of insuring its authors 
against being forgotten. 


No Child is Forgotten at Christmas 


HE kinds of gifts made to the Indian children at the 
schools do not vary greatly from those made to white 
children at Christmas. The teachers and employees 
write to the parents, reminding them of the approach of 
the festival. The parents respond according to their 
means, usually with small sums of money which they 
ask to have spent for their children. Then the traders 
on the reservation, and the contractors who supply the 
commissary, and others who depend upon the patronage 
of the Indians and the Government for their business, 
contribute more or less liberally. Finally tae school 
authorities themselves, after figuring over the matter and 
discovering whether any of the children have been or are 
likely to be overlooked, draw upon their slender purses 
for a sum sufficient to preclude any such discrimination. 
From headquarters in Washington we commonly send a 
small but practical contribution in the shape of authority 
to add a few fancy touches to the regular school dinner. 
The children everywhere are encouraged to prepare 
little souvenirs for each other—things made with their 
own hands; but our worthy effort is occasionally dis- 
torted to unseemly ends, as in the case of a school largely 
attended by Navajos, to whom comes down in their 
blood a very distinct trend toward dainty artisanship. 
Several of the boys at this school started the idea of 
melting the solder from tin cans, carving matrices in 
sandstone, pouring in the melted solder and thus making 
various ornaments for Christmas presents to their teach- 
ers. Under such a drain the supply of available cans in 
due course gave out; but the moulding work continued 
undisturbed till somebody discovered the disappearance 
of a large number of Government spoons from the dining- 
room, and an extinguisher had to be placed at once upon 
a most promising infant industry. 

Perhaps the largest single present, in point of bulk, 
which any of the Indians give away at Christmas is a 
horse. Sometimes the horse is a gift from one friend to 
another or from a parent to a child ; more often, though, 
it is a gift from an Indian to the mission church he 
attends or to the school which has charge of his children. 


Indians Who Have Learned What Christmas Is 


OME of the customs of the Indians who have learned 
what Christmas is and stands for are decidedly pictur- 
esque — at Saint Joseph’s Mission among the Nez Perces, 
for instance. For several days before Christmas the 
Indians come in from the surrounding country and camp 
around the mission, where they attend services twice a 
day, reciting their prayers and catechism in their own 
language aloud and in common, with a musical rhythm. 
Throughout the last day and evening before the holi- 
day itself their confessions are heard in the church, and 
about eleven o’clock in the night the bell summons to 
midnight mass those who are shriven. A _ bonfire is 
thereupon built in front of the church, and the Indians 
form a circle around it. The chief men in turn address 
the rest on the nature and significance of the Christmas 
festival, and exhort them to celebrate it in a becoming 
manner. At midnight the bell is rung again, and all 
enter the church, where the priest, with his assistants and 
altar boys, begins high mass, the Indians singing in Latin 
the narts appointed for the choir, and in the intervals 
singing and praying in their own tongue. Another mass 
follows, and then the sisters and the children sing 
Engiish hymns till two A. M., when all retire quietly. 
Tne San Felipe Indians in New Mexico evidently 
were indoctrinated with the Christmas idea by the 
Jesuit fathers who lived among them long ago ; but, 
like most primitive people, they make an odd jum- 
ble of things Christian and pagan. For example, 
they go to the mission church for Christmas morn- 
ing service and then a number ot them file out upon 
the plaza and start a dance which lasts three days. 
The non-dancers load their tables with the best 
viands they know how to prepare, and keep open 
house for all their friends. The season is the great 
one of the year, also, for making calls, and the 
callers partake of some refreshment at each house. 
The neighboring Laguna Indians still retain, 
though substantially only as a tradition, a practice 
handed down to them from their fathers, who 
learned it from the early Spanish missionaries. For 
some time before Christmas they would busy them- 
selves making little clay images of sheep, goats, 
horses, cattle, cats and dogs and vegetables, which 
they would take into the church on Christmas Eve 
and lay upon the altar, where the priest would bless 
them during the midnight service. They would 
then take the blessed effigies away and distribute 
them—the horse in the barn, the sheep, goats and 
cattle on the mesas, the cat and dog in the house, 
the vegetables in the garden patch—where each 
could keep watch and see that the coming year 
should be a propitious one for its kind; and the 
amateur sculptors would join in a dance lasting four 
days. They still keep up the dance with vigor. The 
pueblo is divided between four clans, who meet on 
the dancing-ground; each sings its own clan song 
and then all join in a common one. 
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The Hirst Christmas in America 


And Some Other Christmas Days When America was Young 


T HAS long been the habit 
in New England, and among 
many of the sons of New 

England who have made their 
abode elsewhere, to celebrate 
on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, with feast and song and 
eloquence, the ‘* Landing of the 
Pilgrims.’’ It may be doubted 
whether there is in this country 
any other day of the year, the 
Fourth of July alone excepted, 
that has produced more festal 
or after-dinner oratory. But 
‘*Forefathers’ Day,”’ as its 
celebrants love to call it, comes 
at the time when the advent of 
Christmastide is near at hand, 
when the great cities are alive 
with the bustle and cheer of 
Christmas preparation, and 
when the speech of the orators 
is usually responsive to the 
Christmas spirit. It is thus 
that this annual event has come 
to be associated in many 
American minds with an idea 
that Christmas in this country 
came hither with the arrival of 
the Mayflower, and that it had 
its roots as an American holi- 
day in the households of New 
England. 

And yet, as a matter of fact, 
not only was it unrecognized 
there in the days of the Pilgrims 
and afterward of the Puritans, 
but also the very thought of 
observing it was regarded as 
sinful ; and finally even an at- 
tempt to commemorate it was 
made a punishable offense. 


ot 


Fr, IS true that the Pilgrims 
landed at a time when Christ- 
mas Day was near at hand. 
jut it brought to them no 
thought of revelry or gayety, 
or even of observance. The 
story of the bleakness, the 
grimness and the winter deso- 
lation of the shores and rocks 
around them, and the iron for- 
titude of their will when they 
began to face the task of setting 
up their habitations, is still the 
inspiration of New England. 
Their first Sunday found them 
without shelter trom the icy 
wind ; no house had been built; 
and yet the day passed without 
any recourse to labor so that 
they might be faithful to their 
principle of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath! But the next day, 
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affections, this spirit filled both 
the cabin and the mansion with 
festal joy. Every advance of 
prosperity and comfort in the 
plantations and villages and 
parishes of the Old Dominion 
caused the season to become 
more gracious and more ex- 
tended. The rich and the 
poor, white and black, master 
and man, all had a share in the 
general rejoicing. 


ox 


MONG the Virginia aristoc- 
racy most of the religious 
and social forms of the Christ- 
mas of England, especially in 
the household, were introduced 
without material change, but 
with some additions that were 
solely American ; such, for ex- 
ample, as the big roasted turkey 
at the head of the table, and 
the merrymaking of the slaves. 
In the time when George 
Washington was still known 
principally as a prosperous 
planter, the great manor houses 
along the shores of the James, 
the York, the Rappahannock 
and the Potomac presented 
such sights, in the last week 
of each year, as could be wit- 
nessed nowhere else, save in 
the baronial homes in the an- 
cient English shires. Under 
the hospitable roof-tree assem- 
bled the entire family and their 
dependents ; the kitchens and 
the cellars were stored with 
food and drink; the hall and 
the apartments were decked 
with evergreens, the long tables 
of the dining-room were set off 
with shinieg silver branches ; 
the darkies thrummed their 
banjos and sang their jolliest 
songs, and the great fireplace 
blazed with crackling logs. 
Among the negroes on the 
plantations excitement ran 
high. In their cabins on Christ- 
mas Eve they would sometimes 
almost exhaust themselves with 
their shouts of joy and praise. 
They danced around their own 
crackling fires while the banjos 
and fiddles played, and _ their 
voices rang forth on the frosty 
air with all the favorite melodies 
of their race. It was not un- 
common, too, to find slaves 
who were deeply impresséd 
with the religious import of the 
day. For example, there was 








LAs angen S rePwens 
the one day of the year when 
most of their countrymen across 
the sea were in the midst of 
transports of hilarious joy, they bent themselves sternly to 
the work before them. It was then that they proceeded 
to erect the first house for common use. Whatever they 
may have thought about the day, no one was allowed to 
be idle. The swinging of the axe as they felled trees, the 
splitting of the timber, and the clearing of the ground occu- 
pied their time entirely. They gave no outward sign that 
the twenty-fifth of December was to them more than any 
other day. Indeed the only person among them or with 
them who seems to have been unwilling that the first 
Christmas of New England should pass without at least 
a slight remembrance of the Christmas of Old England 
was the master of the ship, who allowed them some small 
extra luxury at night, when the hard labor of the day was 
ended, 
_ But when the second Christmas came there had arrived 
in the mean time another ship. Some of the settlers 
brought over in it were young men whose spirits had not 
yet been tamed or disciplined to that point of austerity 
which William Bradford, the Governor of the little settle- 
ment, regarded as essential to their usefulness. When they, 
in common with the rest of the Plymouth colonists, were 
ordered to go to work on Christmas, they protested, saying 
that it went against their conscience. Bradford told them 
that if it was a matter of conscience he would ‘‘ spare 
them till they were better informed,’’ and passed on with 
his fellow-workers. But when they came back in the 
middle of the day they found the young men ‘‘ in ye 
streete at play, openly ; some pitching ye barr, and some 
at stoole-ball and such-like sports.’’ Bradford lost no 
uume in asserting his authority. He immediately took 
away their ‘‘ implements’? of sport, declared that it 
was ‘‘ against Azs conscience’’ that they should play 
and others work, and insisted that if they must keep 
Christmas ‘‘ as a matter of devotion”’ they should stay 
in their houses, and that there should be ‘‘ no more 
gameing or revelling on the street.’’ 

ox 

yee was there any relaxation of this severity when the 
_N great Puritan immigration poured into the colony from 
England under the leadership of the Winthrops, and 
Dudley, and Vane, and their ascetic but heroic comrades. 
[hey formally outlawed Christmas as the Puritans in 
England had done after they became a majority in the 
Parliament. ‘‘ Anybody,”’ so ran the enactment by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, ‘‘ who is found observing, 
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“The Knickerbockers Prolonged the Good Time as Much as Possible” 


by abstinence from labor, feasting, or any other way, any 
such day as Christmas Day, shall pay for every such offence 
five shillings.’’ It was long after the downfall of the 
Roundheads in England and the incoming of the Restora- 
tion when this law was removed from the Massachusetts 
statute-book, but the sturdy Puritans of Boston continued 
in their old ways and regarded with contempt the Episcopal 
influence which had brought about the repeal and those 
Episcopalians who ‘‘ observe ’’ the day not only by going to 
church but also by eating mince-pie and plum pudding ! 

More than acentury passed before the gradual growth of 
Episcopal influence in Massachusetts and its association 
with official power, when the colony fell under the direct 
control of the crown, brought about some relaxation of the 
anti-Christmas sentiment of the Puritans. 


oot 


UT in the same degree in which Christmas was pro- 
scribed in New England it was venerated in the Old 
Dominion. The men who came to Virginia were hearty 
believers in the English Christmas, for they were chiefly 
followers of the Church of England and were habitually 
inclined to the genial side of life. Even in the midst of the 
perils which confronted them in the days of the settlement 
at Jamestown, they did not entirely forget the customs to 
which they had been brought up at home. They were 
fond of feasting and drinking and dancing, although their 
first Christmas, when the gallant Captain John Smith was 
a prisoner in the hands of Powhatan, and when the legend 
of the rescue by the lovely little Pocahontas had its genesis, 
as well as their second Christmas, when the indomitable 
captain was leading a band of the colonists against her 
father, were times which drove the little colony nigh to 
despair. This expedition of sixty men marched into the 
wilderness facing the severities of an early winter ; streams 
were frozen; the ground was covered with snow; the 
country was very strange to most of them. But the Christ- 
mas spirit of old England rose high in their camp in the 
wilderness when the twenty-fifth. of December came. 
‘* The extreme cold, rain, frost and snow,” said their 
chronicler, ‘‘ caused us to keep Christmas among the 
savages, where we were never more merry nor had more 
good oysters, fish, flesh, wild fowl and good bread, nor 
ever had better fires in England.’’ 
As the years went on and Virginia became distinct- 
ively a colony of planters with the Cavalier strain in the 
ascendent and the Church of England the shrine of their 





a hymn sung with soft and 
tender reverence by the old 
mamunies as they gathered the 
young ones around them, and thus bade them to be good 
and to profit from the story of the Babe of Bethlehem : 
“Oh chillun, Christ is come 
To heal yo’ of yo’ danger ; 
Pray that yo’ may be reconcil’d 

To the Child that lies in the manger.”’ 

The Virginia Christmas was largely the Christmas of 
the rest of the South also—that is, of the Carolinas and 
of Georgia, and also of Maryland. But in what is now 
Louisiana the festival was French in its traditions, forms 
and observances, and remained such long aiter Louisiana 
became a part of the United States. ‘' Noél,’’ of course, 
was the patron saint; the Roman Catholic masses and 
other services were an essential part of the commemora- 
tion, and such presents as were given consisted chiefly of 
Noél’s cakes and candies. But the fig feast on the family 
table, as well as the exchange of more important presents, 
was reserved for New Year’s Day. Music, balls, mas- 
querades, and the other French-Spanish amusements that 
eventually made New Orleans the gayest city in the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century, also en 
livened the holidays of the dying year. 

ot 

T IS in New York that we catch the first glimpses of 

Christmas in America as a season of both religious 
commemoration and domestic joy, with all of the old 
English heartiness and little of the old English grossness. 
In the hearts of the Knickerbockers who came to New 
Amsterdam there was no spirit of intolerance in religion, 
no sourness of thought on the one hand, nor the instinct of 
dissipation on the other. They loved ease and content- 
ment, and the pleasures of the fireside, and the innocent 
merriment of children, and they ate and drank with the 
wholesome appetites of strong and cheerful natures. From 
the Netherlands they brought with them the Christmas of 
love and sympathy in religion, of comradeship among 
neighbors and of festivity in the family. In that region of 
Manhattan Island which now lies between the Battery and 
Wall Street the honest joviality of Christmas in its purely 
human aspect was unsurpassed anywhere on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The Knickerbockers not only entered upon their 
Christmas celebrations with deliberation, but they also 
prolonged the good time as much as possible. In fact, 
even the local government, when what is now Wall Street 
was still the upper limit of the town, took pains to see 
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that everybody should have a chance to enjoy the holiday 
or holidays. The Burgomaster and his associates ofh- 
cially commended the observance of the day; some- 
times all public and private business was laid aside for 
the rest of the waning year, and in fact all work that 
was not considered absolutely necessary was temporarily 
abandoned. The authorities, both civil and religious, 
encouraged this general relaxation, and the city corpora- 
tion was disposed to make it extend over a season not 
of days but of weeks. 

But this prolongation of the festal period was probably 
intended to give ample opportunity to prepare for, and 
recover from, the celebration of New Year’s Day, which 
the Knickerbockers of Manhattan Island ranked as 
hardly less important than Christmas, and which they 
observed with calls from house to house, the interchange 
of good wishes, and the drinking of toasts, together with 
not only a salutation of its advent by the firing of guns, 
but also by keeping up the fusillade all day long. 

These things were not infrequently noted in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts with much displeasure. But the 
Knickerbockers had little liking for the New Englanders, 
derisively called them Yankees, and were disposed 
to regard their anti-Christmas notions as hypocritical. 
The social habits of the people in the two sections so 
largely differed in such things that it was difficult at 
times for each to understand the other. This variance 
would not unseldom cause some amusing exhibition of 
the sturdy resentment of those early New Yorkers who 
could not abide the Blue Laws of Connecticut and the 
aversion of their neighbors in the land of steady habits 
to the Christmas jollity of the Knickerbockers in New 
York. Thus an opulent New Yorker, in making his 
will, expressed this feeling with a vehemence that was 
almost ludicrous. ‘‘ It is my wish,’’ he said, ‘* that my 
son may have the best education that is to be had in 
England or America; but my express will and direc- 
tions are that he never be sent, for that purpose, to the 
Connecticut colonies, lest he should imbibe, in his youth, 
that low craft and cunning so incidental to the people of 
that country which is so interwoven in their constitution 
that all their acts cannot disguise it from the world, 
though many of them, under the sanctified garb of re- 
ligion, have endeavored to impose themselves on the 
world as honest men.”’ 


The First American Appearance of Santa Claus 


T WAS in New York, or rather I should say New 
Amsterdam, that Santa Claus made his first, and fora 
iong time his only, American appearance in something 
like the garb and the manner familiar now to all of us. 
Clement C. Moore’s ‘‘ ’Twas the night before Christmas, 
and all through the house,’’ etc., was written in New 
York itself only a little more than eighty years ago, but 
it largely describes what every Knickerbocker child 
believed or imagined five generations before, in even 
the infant days of Manhattan Island. To them Saint 
Nicholas was a sacred personage, with his bundles of 
cakes and toys, as he passed from door to door, and 
possibly came down the chimneys of the houses on 
Heere Straat, as Broadway was then called, and sped 
over the Bowling Green; and they pictured him as fat, 
with a Flemish nose, rosy cheeks, frosty beard, and 
holding a long pipe between his laughing rows of teeth. 
His annual visits, together with the speculations over 
the rewards which he would bring to exemplary young 
Knickerbockers, and the switch or the leather strap 
which he would leave for bad ones, were sometimes 
preceded by a hymnal appeal to his favor, the boys and 
girls who sang it promising to be his faithful followers. 
Thus one of them ran partly as follows : 
“Sint Nicolaas, goed heilig man, 
Trekt un’ besten tabbaard an, 
En reist daarmee naar Amsterdam, 
Van Amsterdam naar Spanje, 
Waar appelen van *Oranje, 
En appelen von granaten 
Rollen door de straten. 
Sint Nicolaas, mein goden vriend, 
Ik heb u altyd wel gediend, 
Als gy my nu wat wilt geben, 
Fal ik u dinen als myn leven.”’ 


Put into English it loses some but not all of its quaint 
Innocence : 


Saint Nicholas, holy man and good, 
Put on your cloak, put on your hood ; 
Hasten to Amsterdam, and again 
From Amsterdam go into Spain, 
There the apples big and sweet 
Grown in Orange, roll the street ; 
Grown in Orange and Granada 
Under sun and under shadow. 

Oh, Saint Nicholas, my good friend, 
I have served thee without end, 

If ny wish thou’lt now give me, 

I'll devote my life to thee.” 


Indeed in Holland and the rest of the Netherlands 
Saint Nicholas, or Santa Claus, was originally associated 
with the Christ-Child on the fifth of December, his own 
chosen day, instead of Christmas Eve ; and the traditions 
of the Christ-Child on that day, when originally the 
presents for the children were distributed, with the 
advent of Saint Nicholas were hailed with joy by all good 
children, but accompanying the saint there was oftena 
bugbear who carried a rod and whose mission was to 
single out the disobedient and unruly, pinch them, or 
threaten to carry them off to his own dark and mysteri- 
ous abode reserved for the punishment of the youngsters 
who had not been worthy of the Christ-Child. 


The Germans and the Christmas Tree 


N THOSE days and long afterward the Christmas tree 
was unknown to most American children. The tree 
was chiefly German in its origin among us, and made its 
advent largely through the extensive German population 
which settled in Pennsylvania. So numerous was this 
population in that State that even after it had been set- 
tled for more than a century it was estimated that not 
less than forty per cent. of its inhabitants were Germans 
or the descendants of Germans. In fact it is not gener- 
ally known outside of Pennsylvania that fully two-fifths 
of its people today have German blood in their veins 
or in their ancestral strains. The original Pennsylvania 
* The Royal House of Orange. a 


Germans maintained their own customs with the utmost 
tenacity ; they lived largely to themselves, and their 
Christmas was much the same, although in an humble 
fashion, that it was in Germany. 

The symbolic character of the evergreen fir tree was 
originally associated in German customs with the season 
of spring, but in the course of time it was made emblem- 
atic of the Christmas promise of the eternal life. The 
burning lights of the little tapers exemplified Him who 
had come as the ‘‘ Light of the World”’ ; the gifts were 
significant of the great and priceless gift which had been 
given to mankind when God set aside His Son for its 
redemption ; while the apples typified youth, the nuts 
the season of growth. 

The ‘‘ dressing’’ of trees with toys and trinkets for 
the children in the households of some prosperous 
German families in the American colonies had been an 
annual practice for many years before it attracted gen- 
eral attention. Indeed in New York, as late as the 
early part of the last century, it was still considered a 
novelty in American homes. 


Christmas in Revolutionary Days 


ND here it may be said that it was in German joy 
over Christmas, although it was the joy of a German 
enemy, that the first Christmas of the Revolution after 
the Declaration of Independence gave the Continental 
patriots one of their earliest opportunities for national 
inspiration. In the gloomy days at the close of ’76, 
Washington, surmising that the Hessians of the British 
Army would set up a Christmas carousing in their camp, 
formed his plans for his crossing of the ice-packed 
Delaware on Christmas night and for falling upon the 
foreign mercenaries. The victory was complete and 
overwhelming ; the news outed swiftly through the 
middle colonies, and in the Christmas season the Whig 
households in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were brightened with hope. But in the course of another 
year the country was forced to face a change to the 
extreme of despair. Indeed the second Christmas under 
Independence is, in some respects, the most memorable 
and instructive in our history, for Washington had been 
baffled or defeated in one engagement after another and 
the Continental Congress had fled into the interior of 
Pennsylvania. 

The royal army had taken up its winter quarters in 
Philadelphia. The officers had settled down to a season 
of dances and dinners, and gaming and flirtations with 
the Tory belles. The streets resounded daily with mar- 
tial music as the splendidly-equipped regiments of 
dragoons and grenadiers came forth on parade or drill, 
or graced some of those scenes of revelry that culmi- 
nated in the great spectacle of the Mischianza. The 
Quaker population, in the main, was passive ; the Tories 
rejoiced in the hope that the war would soon be at an 
end or the rebels driven to the mountains, and the spir- 
ited officers of Howe gathered around Major André 
in their quest of those pleasures that become soldiers 
in their characters as gentlemen and gallants. The 
Christmastide of the British Army was a merry one. 
Howe fared sumptuously in a mansion which in after 
years became the Presidential abode of his rival at the 
head of the Continental forces ; officers and men drank 
to the health of their wives and sweethearts across the 
sea, and at night, indifferent to the cold of the opening 
winter, they slept secure in their barracks or in the 
houses of the citizens upon whom they were quartered. 


The Darkest and Saddest American Christmas 


UT a little less than only twenty miles away, along 
the Schuylkill River, the saddest and dreariest Christ- 
mas that has ever tried the hearts of Americans was taking 
place. The American Army had just retired to Valley 
Forge. The belief was growing fast in the country 
that if the army again fought a battle it would be 
overwhelmed. The soldiers were derided by Tories 
as ‘‘ scarecrows’”’ and ‘‘ ragamuttins,’’? and among the 
Americans those who distrusted Washington’s ability 
were anxious to have a new commander and were plot- 
ting to supplant him with General Gates. Already 
among the malcontents in the rank and file could be 
heard the ominous muttering, ‘‘ No bread, no soldier.’’ 
The camp was made up of men from all the colonies ; 
and to most of them, outside of New England, the 
Christmas season that was soon to follow was associated 
with household joys and childhood’s merriment and 
laughter. It was only six days before the holiday that 
the eleven thousand men who loyally followed Washing- 
ton arrived on the frozen ground amidst the bleak hills 
of Valley Forge. Many of them were sick or poorly 
clad; many more were half-famished, and a bowl of 
soup had already come to be regarded as a luxury. 
Tents, overcoats and even blankets were few, and thou- 
sands of the soldiers, when they lay down to sleep, had 
nothing between them and the earth but their ragged 
clothes. During two days before Christmas they were 
almost wholly without bread or meat, and Washington 
was not unmoved by the fear that the army would desert 
him or go to pieces in the face of its hardships. 

The uppermost Christmas thought in his mind was 
how he could obtain enough food to keep his men alive. 
He felt certain, he said, that unless some change for the 
better should soon take place, the army ‘‘ must inevi- 
tably be reduced to one or other of these three things — 
starve, dissolve, or disperse in order to obtain subsist- 
ence.’”’ On the day before Christmas Eve—and the 
worst sufferings of the camp had not yet been felt—he 
was almost appalled at what he saw around him. ‘‘ We 
have,’’ he then wrote, ‘‘ besides a number of men con- 
fined to hospitals for want of shoes, and others in farm- 
houses on the same account, by a field return this day 
made, no less than two thousand, eight hundred and 
ninety-eight men now in camp unfit for duty, because 
they are barefoot, and otherwise naked.”’ 


Washinaton’s Christmas at Valley Forge 


ye. and his trusted officers spent their 
Christmas Day at Valley Forge chiefly in planning 
how they could not only feed the men, but also how 
they could provide them with sufficient shelter to save 
them from perishing. The soldiers were exhorted by 
their commanders to complete the construction of a 


thousand huts of logs—eleven or twelve men to be 
assigned to each hut — before New Year’s Day. Aspec- 
tator compared their appearance to that of beavers. 
Some were cutting logs and others carrying them; 
some were fetching mud to plaster the logs together, 
and others were building and watching fires to keep 
their comrades warm. Hunger made it hard to cherish 
thoughts of peace on earth and good will to men, and in 
fact the first duty of a picked squad from each brigade 
on that Christmas morning was to equip themselves with 
the necessary arms and wagons for a foraging expedition 
among the farmers. 

Washington did not shrink from sharing the privations 
of the rank and file, but apparently on Christmas Day he 
moved from his tent and its log fire into the stone house 
of good Isaac Potts, the Quaker miller, at the foot of the 
hill. The house, which is still there, guarded with 
patriotic reverence, was an example of the comfortable 
simplicity of a modest Quaker household. It was per- 
haps there that he computed some of his personal 
accounts with the Government, for he would accept no 
salary and no remuneration except the reimbursement 
of his actual expenses ; at least we find in his ledger the 
following Christmas item: ‘‘ To expenditures in the 
different and continual movements of the army from 
Germantown, Sept. 15, till we hutted at Valley Forge 
the 25th of Dec., pr. mem. $1037 or £78, Ios.”’ 

Washington probably never forgot Christmas at Valley 
Forge. He was not much given to sentimental expres- 
sion, but his mind appears to have been deeply 
impressed by the misery of his ragged Continentals and 
the heroism with which they bore it in a season that 
tempted them to despair. ‘‘ Without arrogance or the 
smallest deviation from truth it may be said,’’ he after- 
ward wrote, ‘‘ that no history now extant can furnish an 
instance of an army suffering such uncommon hardships 
as ours has done and bearing them with the same 
patience and fortitude. To see men without clothes to 
cover their nakedness, without blankets to lie on, with- 
out shoes (for the want of which their marches might be 
traced by the blood from their feet), and almost as often 
without provisions as with them, marching through the 
frost and snow, and at Christmas taking up their winter 
quarters within a day’s march of the enemy, without a 
house or a hut to cover them till they could be built, 
and submitting without a murmur, is a proof of patience 
and obedience which in my opinion can scarce be 
paralleled.’’ 


The First Christmas of the New Republic 


HIRTEEN years passed ; the country emerged from 
war into peace ; the republic had been formed, and 
Washington was at its head in the city of New York. 
In some respects, here and there, the separation from 
old England had caused changes in the American 
Christmas. Thus in Philadelphia the coming of 
Christmas was hailed on Christmas Eve by bands of 
merry rovers who preserved, in a rude fashion, the 
ancient English customs of ‘‘ The Lord of Misrule,’’ his 
revelers, and his mock court. Some of the masques 
which were performed in England were imitated by 
American mummers, who went about the streets and 
essayed, in a coarse and happy-go-lucky manner, to 
recite verses adapted from those masques to American 
ears. But the mummery and the dialogue of ‘‘ Saint 
George and the Dragon’’ were so changed in this 
country after the Revolution that ‘‘ Saint George’”’ 
became ‘‘ George Washington’? and marched along 
carrying a gun, while another mythical character thus 
announced himself, after having declared that Christmas 
comes but once a year and that it is the time for roast 
beef, plum pudding, mince pie and good cheer : 
““Here come I, old Beelzebub, 

On my shoulder I carry a club, 

In my hand I carry a can — 

Don’t you think I’m a jolly old man?” 

It was the habit of these masqueraders as they went 
their rounds, speaking or singing this doggerel, to stop 
before the houses of well-to-do citizens in the expec- 
tation of being regaled with a lunch or of receiving 
‘* dole’’—that is, a handful of small coin. But no one 
was supposed to recognize any of the participants in 
the show or to accost him by his proper name until 
Christmas was ended. 

There were often complaints of excessive hilarity 
among the men, for temperance as a social creed was 
then almost unknown, but the day or the season had 
not become burdensome as an exaction on generous 
purses. Christmas shopping in the cities was limited ; 
the exchange of presents was conducted on a modest 
scale, and in the majority of households it was still 
confined to children. 


How Our First President Spent Christmas 


HE Christmastide of the first President of the United 
States in the first year of the new nation was a season 
of simple enjoyment amidst a happy population. In the 
morning he went to Saint Paul’s Church ;in the evening 
Mrs. Washington held a reception. There was no dis- 
play, nor lavish expenditures, nor intemperate gayety in 
the Presidential household, for Washington appreciated 
the effect of his personal example in such things upon his 
countrymen and was studious in avoiding ostentation. 
On New Year’s Day this Christmastide came to an 
end with another levee. In the course of the day 
Washington, according to the New York custom in wel- 
coming the New Year, was visited by the citizens in 
accordance with their local custom. On the same even- 
ing Mrs. Washington held her levee; she served her 
friends with tea, coffee and plum cake, and in the course 
of the talk she is said to have remarked that nothing 
which had taken place during the day had given so much 
pleasure to the General as the friendly greetings from 
the gentlemen of New York. It seems that Washington 
had: inquired whether New Year visiting had always 
been a custom in New York, and when he was told that 
it had been long kept, he advised them to continue it in 
the future asin the past. ‘‘ The highly-favored situation 
of New York will in the progress of years,’’ ke said, 
‘* attract numerous emigrants, who will gradually change 
its customs and manners; but whatever changes take 
place, never forget the cordial and cheerful observance 
of New Year’s Day.”’ 
































Miss Julia Marlowe is Given a Surprise Christmas Dinner by Her Company 





SK the actor, ‘‘ How do you spend Christmas ?’’ and 
every one of the thirty thousand players in the 
United States would reply with one voice: ‘‘ We 

have no Christmas. For us it always means two per- 
formances a day.”’ 

There is no Christmas dinner, as we know it, for the actor, 
for even were there a waiting fireside and turkeys and 
cranberries for him, there would not be time to enjoy them. 
In nearly every case he plays a matinée on Christmas Day, 
and after this performance he remains in his dressing-room 
at the theatre and sends a messenger for some sandwiches 
or biscuit and a glass of milk, for from five o’clock or later, 
when the curtain falls on the matinée performance, to eight 
o'clock, when it rises on the evening’s play, is a brief time 
for the removal of the player’s facial and possibly hirsute 
make-up, the change of costume to street or evening 
clothes, the journey, perhaps across a city of considerable 
distances, ¢ ; home or that of a family who would hos- 
pitably entc:tain him, the enjoyment of his dinner, the 
return to the theatre, and the second making-up and cos- 
tuming for the day. 
Should the actor at- 
tempt to do this it 
would be at peril of 
digestion and men- 
ace to nerves, and 
might prove disas- 
trous to his evening 
performance. 

If he be an actor 
of sunny mind he 
will not permit his 
reflections at this 
time to be wholly 
gloomy. If for him 
are not the home 
faces and the home 
tree there are make- 
shifts to which he 
may adapt himself 
according to the 
measure of cheerful- 
ness in him. He 
knows that few men, 
women and _ chil- 
dren, if they have 
homes, will leave 
those homes on 
Christmas to go to 
the theatre. He is, 
therefore, playing on 
that day to strangers 
in the city like him- 
self, persons who 
feel as he feels and know the same gripping of the heart. 
Therefore he plays as never before for those home 
absentees on the other side of the footlights. 


ot 


OMETIMES the actors plan a Christmas dinner on the 

stage after the evening performance. Julia Marlowe 

tells of such a happy surprise that her company once 
arranged for her. 

** 1 was feeling unaccountably sad after the evening’s 
performance, ’’ she says. ‘‘ I had changed my dress, and, 
every trace of theatrical make-up off, I had sent my maid 
home. Without any apparent reason, as the door closed 
behind the girl, my spirits sank. For me there had been 
my usual Christmas by proxy. For two happy weeks I 
had been out every afternoon mingling with the crowds of 
shoppers and buying and sending off holiday gifts to those 
I loved. Usually this had sufficed to make me happy. 
But that night I was sad, and no less sad because I could 
not tellwhy. Isat in the dressing-room, musing aimlessly, 
and pitying myself a little because it had been my lot to 
be an actress, when some one tapped upon the door. 
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As the Actors Hyend Christmas 


By Ada Patterson 
Drawings by Herbert Paus 


*** Come in,’ I said, and a young woman of the company 
opened the door a little way. 

***T thought I would tell you that it is late and the lights 
are all out,’ she said. 

‘** Thank you,’ I answered, and followed her out of the 
room. But as we passed the wings on our way to the stage- 
door what a sight I saw! Long tables flashing with china 
and silver formed a hollow square, in the centre of which 
the soft green of a Christmas tree reared its height to the 
first drop. It was the largest and handsomest Christmas 
tree I had ever seen, a-glitter with gifts. Standing about 
the tables, watching with pleased, mischievous eyes my 
surprise, were all the members of the company. I—a 
woman can understand how I felt—I sat down in the 
nearest chair. I wanted tocry. Then I didn’t want to 
cry, but I didn’t know how to help it. Then some one of 
the company laughed pleasantly and I laughed too. Some 
one led me to the table and the others followed. 

‘* What a good Christmas dinner that was, an hour after 
the passing of Christmas! What stories and jokes! The 
dullest among us was brilliant that night. And the gifts! 
At first roguish ones were distributed, each the medium 
of a good-natured gibe at some peculiarity in person or 
part of the player. Then the others, chosen with a 
careful view to the special tastes of the recipient. And 
after the dinner and the gifts we all joined hands and 
danced about the tree like so many children, and no 
one would have known we were grown-ups until we sang, 
by way of good-night, ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ ”’ 


Ot 


ICHARD MANSFIELD spent last Christmas crossing _ 


the plains of Texas. Having sent gifts to Mrs. 
Mansfield and to his boy, the actor had forgotten the day, 
and, his mind filled with the manifold cares of the actor 
manager, he left his private car and walked through the 
train for exercise and diversion. His eyes fell upon the 
little girl of his company. She was atiny girl, with brown 
hair worn neatly in two braids tied by a red ribbon. Her 
face was round and cheery, her eyes bright with health and 
good spirits. Usually her voice rang out as sweet chimes. 
But this morning Dot’s eyes were downcast. Her face 
was rueful. She sat alone in the last seat of the car, her 
elbow on the window-sill, her small, round chin in her 
palm, and there were tears in her eyes. The actor stopped 
to ask why this change in his sunny little actress. The 
eleven-year-old member of his company removed the 
round chin from the hollow of her hand, but the chin sank 
upon her breast, and her lips trembled. 

‘* It’s nothing, Mr. Mansfield, except—this is the first 
year I’ve ever traveled. I always played in New York 
before. They’re having Christmas at home ——”’ 

There was no possibility of continuing the sentence, for 
the lump in Dot’s throat had proved unmanageable, and 
Mr. Mansfield went back to his private car. He had an 
earnest conference with his ste ward and valet. The special 
train was held long at the next station. The steward dashed 
uptown and returned with a wagon-load of mysterious 
supplies. ‘Two hours later, at the next large station, there 
was another change of schedule, another mysteriously long 
stop, ending when the valet came breathlessly back, half- 
hidden in a mountain of parcels, from a foraging expedition 
in the town. 

A little later Dot lifted the chin that had long been 
buried mournfully in the hollow of her hand, and her eyes 
widened with astonishment. There appeared in the car 
the steward carrying a table, and following him came Mr. 
Mansfield’s valet, staggering under the weight of a Christ- 
as tree whose topmost branches brushed the ceiling of 
the car. 

**Oh!’’ cried Dot. 

The players had never heard the little monosyllable run 
so thrillingly the gamut of intense surprise, of slow dawning 
realization and of triumphant and superlative joy. 

Dot’s ‘‘ Oh!’ was echoed by a laugh from Richard 
Mansfield. He had followed the valet and the steward 





that he might share the child’s pleasure in his impromptu 
Christmas tree. He distributed the gifts, himself imperson- 
ating Santa Claus, and when each member of the company 
had received a gift, and Dot was hugging to her bosom a 
wonderful doll, and while the steward served dinner to all, 
Mr. Mansfield told stories, sang songs to Dot, and the 
merriest of all the eleven Christmases of her life went 
speedily on for the little girl. 
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T MUST be said, however, that such Christmases are 
exceptional to the average actor. More often is Christ- 
mas Day for them like unto one that Eleanor Robson telis 
about, and which she believes herself to be the typical 
actress’s Christmas. 

** We had had a bad season,’’ she says. ‘‘ Our play 
had not been liked. I was in the homeless condition of 
most actresses at Christmas. Although I was in New 
York my mother was playing in San Francisco, and the 
only member of the family at home was my dog, and he 
was very ill. He 
had recklessly 
licked the moist 
gilding from a chair 
we had just had 
done over. To 
escape seeing the 
dog suffer, and pos- 
sibly die, I left the 
house after the 
veterinary had 
called and pre- 
scribed. Tintended 
to take a walk, but 
I was so wretched 
that, my woeful face 
attracting attention, 
I hailed a hansom. 
When [ arrived at 
the theatre humilia 
tion had been piled 
upon other griefs. 
The sales of seats 
had been so small 
that the audience 
was dismissed. 
There would be no 
matinée perform 
ance. 

‘* I got into an- 
other hansom and 
drove home. My ; 
little dog was no 
better, and the 
Christmas presents I had been expecting from my mother 
and a friend had not yet arrived. I went out and called 
another cab and ordered the driver to take me to the 
home of a friend, where I hoped to get some Christmas 
cheer. We were taking an interminable time, it seemed 
to me, to drive thirty blocks. We had been creeping 
along at snail's pace for five minutes when I put my head 
out of the window and caught sight of a low carriage with 
sable plumes. Other carriages with drawn shades were 
following it. 

‘** Sure, ma’am ’—the driver raised his finger to his hat— 
we’ve got mixed up with a funeral and we'll have to wait 
until they turns a corner to the simitery.’ 

‘* Even though he laughs at them, the actor prefers that 
signs and omens favor rather than menace him. Here 
was I an intruder upon a funeral procession, an intrusion 
that augured ill for my career and even for my life. I was 
ambitious and success seemed to be eluding me. I was 
young and the omen of short life threatened me. I shrank 
into a corner of the cab, drew the shades and waited until 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE D'A. CHADWICK 


DGAR MORRIS was born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward, for he was one of those men who 
could fall in love at sight and out again while you 

wait. He had three strings to his bow when he met his 
Waterloo, and it was the miscalculated attempt to add 
a fourth that became his everlasting confusion. 

He had met the first at a graduation ball at the Naval 

Academy, and, being a bit bored by finding himself for 

- once at a discount, he exerted his powers of fascination 
to an immoderate extent to capture the most charming 
young person present, The fascinating Miss Elsie Martin 
was in something of a pet because her particular mid- 
shipman had dared to dance twice with her most intimate 
friend, and in consequence the young woman had much 
that was caustic to say in regard to friendship in general, 
and the inconstancy of the Navy in particular. Edgar 
having been refused a dance by the friend, was in total 
sympathy with her. 

It was a simple thing to lead his partner to one of the 
cozy corners, so considerately provided, to sit out a 
dance, and he had always found it plain sailing when he 
could get a woman’s undivided attention in a properly- 
shaded light, amid suitable surroundings. 


ox 


He lounged gracefully beside her, fixing his gaze pen- 
sively on the farthest possible point visible. After a few 
minutes’ silence he drew himself up with a sigh, and 
leaned a bit closer, caressing a ribbon about her gown, 
and said: ‘‘A civilian has not the ghost of a chance in 
this gaudy Naval splendor. No woman will look at him 
while there is a brass button in sight.” 

He was toying with a string of buttons which she wore 
on her sleeve, in token of all the hearts in the Navy that 
were beating for her. 

‘* Still,’’ she answered, ‘‘ a girl can never be sure of 
any sailor: for me a civilian every time. The uniforms 
are pretty, and a girl must wear some brass buttons or 
she is notin it at all. But sailors are all exactly alike, 
and only care how many girls they can get on their 
dance-cards.”’ 

‘* You are too charming a girl to put up with that sort 
of thing. You have only to choose ’’—looking unutter- 
able things in her eyes. ‘* Do you know you have the 
most beautiful eyes I have ever seen? Even here in 
this dark place they are like stars,’’ untying the string 
of buttons. ‘* May I keep these as a souvenir of this 
evening ?’’ : 

She laughed lightly but did not resist the robbery: ‘‘ I 
do not need a souvenir to remember you and this 
evening.”’ 

‘** All the same I will bring you one tomorrow. May 
I come to you before I leave for home? I could not 
go without seeing you again.”’ 

When she arose to meet her next partner Edgar 
remained behind in a contemplative attitude, indicating 
that all he cared for now was to go home. 

He was not the man to neglect such a good lead, 
so bright and early next morning he appeared, and 
after suitable preliminaries produced a tiny gold match- 
box, engraved with his coat-of-arms and monogram. 

‘* | bring you this rather than something I might buy 
for you,”’ he said. ‘‘ It was given me by the Baroness 
X, and J prize it so much that I want you to have it.”’ 

Elsie, duly impressed, promised never to part with it. 

‘* You see,’”’ he continued, ‘* my arms on it will serve 
to remind you of me, and our initials are the same.”’ 

They talked for an hour or more, when he rose to go. 
The girl looked so pretty and dainty that he stood for a 
minute or twosilently admiring her. She raised her eyes 
slowly and looked into his. It was too good a chance to 
pass. In a moment she was in his arms, and he was cov- 
ering her face with kisses. All the more wonderful and 
meaning, considering the vast practice he had had. 

‘* Do you really love mé? It is too good to be true.”’ 

Soon he had to tear himself away to catch his train, and 
he left her—to write ardent letters to her for months. 
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The second of the trio he met at an Easter house- 
party. He picked out Ethel Miller as his partner —a girl 
with little to say, who listened te him by the hour. 

‘*[ should think you could write a fine book,’’ she 
observed one day. 

‘*T have only to put my own life into it to make it a 
wonderful thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ All authors do, I suppose ! 
Listen to this!’’ reading from Eric Mackay’s poem : 

*** And could I enter Heaven, and find therein, 
In all the wide dominions of the air, 
No trace of thee among the natives there, 
I would not bide with them — No! not to win 
A seraph’s lyre — but I would sin a sin, 
And free my soul, and seek thee otherwhere!’’’ 

‘* How glorious I should feel if any one loved me 
enough to write a poem like that to me,”’ the girl said. 

‘* Maybe he will,’’ answered the accommodating Edgar. 
‘*Those lovely eyes would inspire any man to great 
things. The violets in your gown are scarcely so blue. 
May I have them as a souvenir of the day?” 

She looked pleased and unpinned the flowers. 


By Louisa C. Osburne Haughton 


‘* T suppose you mean the violets,’’ she said. 


‘*T only wish the eyes went with them,’’ he replied. 
‘* Tomorrow lleave. May I see you before I go —I mean 
alone —to say good-by ? I havea little souvenir for you.’’ 

That night Edgar sat long and late, cudgeling his 
brains for a rival poem to the immortal Eric’s. At last 
he got it to his satisfaction, and copied it out ina ney 
hand on a set of tiny gold tablets bearing his coat-ot- 
arms on one side and ‘‘ E. M.”’ on the other. Having 
accomplished this mighty work he lay down to sleep the 
sleep of the just. 

Next morning it was easy to draw the present object 
of his affections to a secluded corner in the rose-garden. 
He brought out the tiny tablets and said : 

‘* I did my little best for you, but it is not worthy of 
those lovely eyes.'’ In an intense, low voice he read: 

‘** Pale, passionate, purple flowers, 
With your message to me 
Of possible perfumed hours 
And eyes as blue as the sea. 
‘Mute, matchless, marveling eyes, 
Deep as the slumbrous sea ; 
With lingering, languorous light 
You have stolen my heart from me.’ 

‘* It is beautiful,’’ she said softly. 

‘* 1 wrote it on these little tablets, for I want you to 
keep them to remember our happy meeting,’ he said. 
‘* | prize them so much that I want you to have them. 
They were given me by a little Polish Princess. I met 
her in Venice. My arms on them will serve to remind 
you always of the man, and our initials are the same.”’ 

She said nothing as he put them in her hand, taking 
hold of her fingers as he did so. 

‘* Look at me, Ethel!’ very tenderly, ‘* will you 
always think of me, and today in the rose-garden??’’ 

She let her hand rest quietly in his fora moment, and 
looked across to the distant hills. 

‘* Will you write to me, Ethel? Tonight, so I may 
have it tomorrow? Ethel—do you love me a little ?’”’ 

A servant appeared to announce the carriage. 
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When the chestnuts were in bloom in the Bois de 
Boulogne Edgar was speeding along the perfect French 
roads in his big automobile. There was a delightful 
supper at ‘‘ Robinson’s,’’ which was served on a plat- 
form among the branches of the trees, and there was 
a certain little gray-eyed American he was longing to 
see again. He had met her at the studio tea, where 
some marvelous effects in light and shade had her 
name tothem. His thoughts were centred on ‘‘ Le vrai 
arbre,’’ and he hoped the moon would do her duty. 

It all turned out as he had arranged: Eva Muse, the 
little artist, was there and sat next him—laughing 
as the supper was drawn up in baskets to the top of 
the tree. The moon rose large and red, and they paused 
in their talk to listen to a song rising from the plat- 
form below: an exquisite tenor singing English words : 

“If I love thee today it may be to sever! 

If I love thee tomorrow ’twill perchance be forever ; 
Shall I love thee forever, or love thee to sever? 
Ah, love, if I’m wise, I had best love thee never.”’ 

Eva Muse leaned her head on her arms and gazed 
over the rail to the moonlit valley below. 

‘* It is good to hear an American song again,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ I am longing to go home. Iam thinking of the 
moonlight on the Chesapeake, and the purple mist over 
the salt marshes, and the tangled underbrush. Every- 
thing is so orderly here : everything has its hair combed 
and brushed, and is heavily perfumed — even the trees,”’ 
and she drew a long breath of the chestnut blossoms. 

A wedding party passed below, blowing through paper 
pigs, and impossible rams’ horns, the bride and bride- 
groom riding in state in a hearselike carriage. Eva 
looked at them through the tree. ‘‘They don’t even 
know how to love each other here!’’ she said. 

‘*I thought they prided themselves on their artistic 
conception of that,’’ Edgar replied. 

The rest of their party clattered down to buy some of 
the horns as souvenirs. 

‘* Not as I understand it,’’ she answered slowly. 

‘* Do you understand it?’’ he said softly, leaning very 
near (he felt he could give her some valuable points). 
To his surprise she burst into tears. 

Edgar, in common with most men, could not bear 
to see a woman in tears. He smoothed her hair 
tenderly, and put his arms around her. She yielded 
to his caress and sobbed: ‘‘America is so far away, 
and I must stay here to finish the work I came to do.”’ 

He whispered soothingly of her talent and a great 
future for her. Then he spoke in glowing terms of the 
wonderful color-effects at a certain seaside village in the 
States. He told of the blue shadows in the black-green 
pines, with the red sunset behind them, and the violet 
mist rising from the salt marshes to meet the golden 
light overhead. These things he said she must paint 
when she went home. 

The party below called for them to come down. 

He held her closer in his arms in the bright moon- 
light and looked into her eyes. ‘‘ Do you know you 
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have the most beautiful eyes I have ever seen!’’ he 
said softly. ‘‘Even the tears cannot spoil them ; some- 
times they are gray and sometimes blue as the heavens. 
Eva, can you love me a little bit ?”’ 

Some one called from below: ‘‘ If you don’t come 
down we will come up.’’ So they parted with a sigh and 
joined their companions. 

In the automobile they soon reached Paris. Edgar 
stood with her at her door for a few minutes. 

‘* It is too late for you to come in,’’ she said. 

He took a tiny fan from her and clasped her fingers. 

‘*T am going to keep this forever as a souvenir of 
the happiest day of my life. Will you use this and think 
always of me and Bohemian Paris ?’’— giving her a gold 
cardcase. ‘*The arms on it will serve to remind you 
of the man, and our initials are the same. They are 
so intertwined as to make you remember that I have 
held you in my arms. I give it to you rather than 
something I could buy, because I prize it so highly. It 
was given me by a charming little French Marquise. 
Good-night !’’— very softly —'‘ Beloved !”’ 

In a few hours he was on his way to England. 
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When October closed, Edgar sailed for America on 
the ‘‘Baltic.’’ He settled himself in his cabin and 
appeared only in time for dinner when they were well 
down the channel. At his right was seated a very 
handsome girl, and he felt sure of a pleasant voyage. 

Of course he was not at a loss to open conversation, 
and when they were about three days out they knew 
every cozy place on the ship. When they were off 
Nantucket Light they felt sorry it was nearly over. 

‘* T suppose we shall meet often this winter,’’ he said, 
‘* as we have so many friends in common.”’ 

‘*T hope so,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ Oh, you must come 
to my house-party at Christmas. I am going to have 
my school-friends. We have not met for three years.’’ 

Edgar, of course, promised to come. 

They passed close to the lightship in the dusk of the 
afterglow, and as they stood a song was borne toward 
them on the evening breeze : 

‘* Beloved, I’ve waited for thee, 
Through the years and the loves as they passed.” 

The girl turned toward the sound. 

‘For I knew that I’d see thee some dav 
And meet thee and love thee at last.” 

Edgar stirred uneasily and looked out to sea, where 
the moon was making a silver pathway over the softly 
stirring waters. The girl leaned over the rail and sighed 
softly as the exquisite voice continued : 

‘** Ah, dear, if we’d wasted our lives 
In loving each love as it came, 
Could our hearts beat as madly as now, 
Would our happiness be just the same?” 

Edgar changed his position slightly, so as to gain a 

better view of her face. 
“Yes, I’m glad I have waited and watched 
Through life’s midsummer madness for thee, 
For I know I have found thee at last, 
And that thou hast been waiting for me.”’ 

She looked fixedly out to sea. He looked at her with 

something intangible in his eyes. 
‘I am glad I have waited for thee 
Through the years and the loves as they passed,”’ 
he half whispered, leaning a little closer to her. 

‘*] hate the idea of parting with all this beauty for 
the bustle of the city,’’ she said irrelevantly. 

‘* Think of the delightful time we will have at the 
house-party,’’ he said softly. 

‘*Oh, one must not borrow happiness any more 
than trouble,’’ she answered, twisting a ribbon which the 
breeze swiftly straightened out. 

‘* The wind won’t allow us to think about it,”’ he said, 
drawing the ribbon through his fingers thoughtfully. 

Suddenly Edgar threw the ribbon from him and said : 

‘* We have built many air castles ?’’ 

‘* Yes,” she answered, ‘‘on the quicksands of an 
ocean voyage.’’ 

*** Ah, love, if we’d wasted our lives 
In loving each love as it came tez 
he hummed. ‘‘ Do you remember that eight days ago 
we were strangers ?’’ 

‘* And we part tomorrow the best of friends,’’ she 
answered. 

‘* And nothing more, Eleanor ?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘* Are we not the best of friends?’’ ignoring his use 
of her name, and gazing out at the moonlit water. 

‘* I suppose we are,’’ he muttered; ‘‘ still, I can 
never forget these happy days. After all, what is hap- 
piness ?”’ 

**Who can say ?”’ she answered, turning from the rail. 

‘*Is this good-by?’’ he said softly, putting his hand 
on her arm to detain her. 

She instantly withdrew, and said in a surprised tone : 

** Shall I not see you tomorrow ?’’ 
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XVI 


EOPOLD could think of 
nothing more to do but 
to go dismally back to 

Kronburg and await develop- 
ments—or, rather, to stir 
them up by every means in 
his power. Just as he was 
about to act upon his decision 
he remembered his carelessly- 
given promise about tele- 
phoning to Count von Breit- 
stein. There was a telephone 
in the railway station at Fel- 
garde, and Leopold himself 
called up the Chancellor at 
Kronburg. 

‘* My friends are not here. 
I’m starting for Kronburg as 
soon as possible, either by 
the next train or by special,”’ 
he announced, after a far- 
away squeak had signified 
Count von Breitstein’s pres- 
ence at the other end. 
‘*Good-by.—Eh? What 
was that you said?”’ 

‘‘T have a—curious— 
piece of —news for you,”’ 
came over the wire in the 
Chancellor’s voice. ‘‘ It's— 
about the — ladies.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked 
Leopold. 

‘* They gave out that they 
were leaving Rhaetia. But 
they haven’t crossed the 
frontier.”’ 

‘* Thanks. That's exactly 
what I wanted to know.” 
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‘* You remember a certain 
person, whose name can’t 
be mentioned over the tele- 
phone, buying a hunting 
lodge near the village of In- 
seleden, in the Buchenwald, 
last year?” 

‘* Yes. I remember very 
well.”’ 

‘The younger lady has 
gone there without her 
mother, who remains in Kron- 
burg with the companion. _ It 
seems that the present owner 
of the hunting lodge has been 
acquainted with them for 
some time, although he was 
ignorant of their masquerade. 
You see, he knows them only 
under their real name. The 
young lady is a singer in 
comic opera, a Miss Jenny 
Brent, whose dossier can be 
given you on demand. The 
owner of the hunting lodge 
arrived at his place this 
morning, motored into Kron- 
burg, where the young lady 
had waited, evidently in- 
formed of his coming. She 
invited him to pay her a visit 
at her hotel; he accepted, 
and returned the invitation, 
which she accepted.’’ 

‘* You are misinformed. 
The lady was never an opera- 
singer. And I’m certain she 
would neither receive the 
person you mention nor go 
to visit him.”’ 

** Will you drive out to the 
lodge tonight, when you reach 
Kronburg, and honor the 
gentleman with an unex- 
pected call ?’’ 

‘*T will, but not for the rea- 
son you think,” cried the Em- 
perorhotly. He dropped the 
receiver, flung down a gold coin, and rushed out of the office. 

This old man had a grudge against the one perfect girl 
on earth. There was no black rag of scandal he would 
not stoop to pick out of the mud and fly as a flag of 
battle, soothing his conscience — if he had one — by saying 
it was for ‘* Rhaetia’s good.’’ 


ot 


Telling himself that these things were truths Leopold 
hurried away to inquire for the next train back to Kronburg. 
There would not be another for three hours, he found, and 
as nothing could have induced him to wait three hours he 
ordered a special. He was told it could be ready in less 
than an hour. The journey to Kronburg would occupy 
nearly three more, and it would be close upon nine before 
he could start with Count von Breitstein for the hunting 
lodge which he had promised to visit. 

sut the Chancellor would doubtless jiave his electric 
carriage ready for the desired expedition, and they could 
reach their destination in twenty minutes. This was not 
too long a time to give up to proving the old man wrong ; 
for to do this, and not to find Helen Mowbray, was 
Leopold’s motive in consenting. She would not be there, 
and the Emperor was going because she would not be. 
He wanted to witness Von Breitstein’s confusion, for humil- 
iation was the bitterest punishment which could possibly 
be inflicted on the proud and opinionated old man. 
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“At Sight of Her the Emperor 
Stopped on the Threshold” 





XVII 

HE Chancellor had told his Emperor no lies, even 

through the telephone ; but he had arranged his truths 
as skillfully as he arranged his pawns on a chessboard. 
When he heard from Egon that the Mowbrays were leaving 
Schloss Lyndalberg suddenly and secretly he went imme- 
diately to Kronburg and called upon them. His intention 
was to frighten them away by telling them that the fraud 
was found out, and they had better disappear decently of 
their own accord, unless they wished to be assisted over 
the frontier. But they had refused to see him, alleging as 
an excuse the sudden illness of their companion, which had 
prevented their leaving Kronburg as they intended. While 
he was awaiting this answer he learned that some person 
was telephoning from the railway station to the hotel man- 
ager inquiring if the Mowbrays had gone. He guessed this 
person to be the King, and ventured to use his influence 
strongly with the manager, so successfully that he was per- 


_mitted to dictate the reply, and obtain a promise that the 


matter should be strictly confidential. He judged that the 
King had meant to take the Orient Express, but had missed 
it; and as Leopold telephoned from the station the 
Chancellor had no doubt that his Majesty intended to 
follow, either by the next train or by a special. Soon he 
learned that no special had been ordered by any one. He 
then ascertained the time of the next train, and sought 
Leopold in it. Had the Chancellor’s eloquence prevailed 
with the King he would have urged a return with him, and 


thus Leopold would have 
been spared the useless jou 
ney to Felgarde. As he re- 
mained obstinately faithful, 
however, the Chancellor con- 
sidered himself fortunate to 
have the King out of the 
way, so that he could hurry 
back, and, unhampered by 
Leopold’s suspicions, set 
about learning still more facts 
to Miss Mowbray’s discredit. 
By a skillful use of these 
facts he had done his best 
to disillusion a young man 
tricked into love for an ad- 
venturess. Now, neither as 
Chancellor nor as friend could 
he make further open protest 
unless favored by Fate with 
some strikingly new devel 
opment. There were, never- 
theless, other ways of work- 
ing ; and he had but taken the 
first step toward interference. 
He meant, since worst had 
come to worst, to go on re- 
lentlessly; and he would 
hardly have considered it 
criminal to destroy a woman 
of the type to which he 
assigned Helen Mowbray, 
provided no means less strin- 
gent sufficed to snatch her 
from the throne of Rhaetia. 


oot 


There were many plans 
seething in the Chancellor’s 
head, and Egon’s help might 
be necessary. He might 
even have to go so far as to 
bribe Egon to kidnap the girl 
and sacrifice himself by mar- 
rying her out of hand before 
she had a chance to learn 
that the Emperor was ready 
to meet her demands. Egon 
had been attentive to Miss 
Mowbray ; it might well be 
believed, even by the Em- 
peror, that the young man 
had been madly enough in 
love to act upon his own ini- 
tiative, uninfluenced by his 
brother. 

The Chancellor's first act 
on parting with Leopold in 
the train was to telegraph 
Captain von Breitstein to 
meet the train by which he 
would return to Kronburg ; 
therefore on arriving at the 
station he was not surprised 
to see Egon’s handsome face 
among others less attractive 
on the crowded platform. 

‘* Well?’’ questioned the 
young man as the old man 
descended. 

‘« |’m sorry to Say it is very 
far from well. But between 
us we shall, I hope, improve 
matters. Is anything stir- 
ring ?”? 

** Say ‘ any one,’ and I can 
answer you more easily. 
Who do you think has ar- 
rived at the hotel ?”’ 

‘* The devil, probably, to 
complicate matters.”’ 

‘* I’ve heard him called so ; 
but a good-looking devil. | 
met him in his motor, in 
which he’d driven into town 
from his new toy, the hunting 
lodge in ——’”’ 

‘* What? You mean the 
Prince - 

‘* Of Darkness— you've just named him.’’ 

Egon gave a laugh at his own repartee, but the Chan- 
cellor heard neither. His hard face brightened. ‘‘ That's 
well,’’ said he grimly. ‘‘ Here we have just the young 
man to see us through this bad pass, if he’s as good- 
looking as ever and in his usual mood for mischief. If we 
can interest him in this affair he may save me a great 
deal of trouble, and you a mésalliance.’’ 

‘* But the wedding present ——’’ began Egon blankly. 

‘* Don't distress yourself. Do what you can to assist me, 
and whatever the end you shall be my heir, I promise you. 
Is the Prince at the hotel now?”’ 


ox 


‘* Yes. He had been to call on you at your town house, 
he stopped his automobile to tell me; and hearing from 
me that you would be back this evening he decided to 
stay all night at the hotel, so that he could have a chat with 
you after your return, no matter at what hour it might be. 
I believe he has left a note at your house.”’ 

‘*T will go to him, and we will discuss its contents to- 
gether,’’ said Count von Breitstein. And the chauffeur 
who drove his electric carriage was told to go to the 
Hohenlangenwald Hotel. 

The Prince was engaged in ordering his dinner when 
Count von Breitstein’s card was sent in. He was pleased 
to say that he would receive his visitor, and (Egon having 
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been sent about his business) the Chancellor was shown 
into the purple drawing-room of the suite reserved for 
Royalty. 

As he entered a young man jumped up from an easy- 
chair, scattering sheaves of illustrated papers, and held 
out both his hands, with a ‘‘ Welcome, my dear old 
friend !”’ 

It would have been vain to scour the world in quest 
of a handsomer young man than this one. Even Egon 
von Breitstein would have seemed a mere good-looking 
puppet beside him, and the Chancellor rejoiced in the 
physical perfection of a Prince who might prove a dan 
gerous rival for an absent Emperor. 

‘* This is the best of good fortune !"’ exclaimed Count 
von Breitstein. ‘‘ Egon told me you were here, and 
without waiting to get the note he said you had left tor 
me I came to you straight from the railway station.’’ 

‘* Splendid! And now you must dine with me. It 
was that I asked of you in my note. Dinner early, a 
serious talk, and an antidote for solemnity in a visit to the 
theatre.”’ 

‘* I] thank your Royal Highness for the honor you 
suggest, and nothing could give me greater pleasure if 
I had not a suggestion to venture in place of yours, 
which, I believe, may suit you better —a piece of business 
which must be carried through now or never, and is of 
life-and-death importance to those whom it concerns. 
How it’s to be done, or whether done at all, may depend 
on you, if you consent to interest yourself.’’ 

** Chancellor, you excite my curiosity.’’ 


ax 


The old man smiled genially ; but under the bristling 
brows glowed a flame as of the last embers in a dying 
fire. ‘* Upstairs,”” said he, ‘‘is a pretty woman: a 
beauty. She claims the name of Helen Mowbray, though 
her right to it is more than disputable. Her love-affairs 
threaten a public scandal.”’ 

‘* Ah, you are not the first one who has spoken of this 
pretty lady since I crossed the frontier this morning,”’ 
exclaimed the young man. 

‘* This girl has drawn the Emperor into a fit of moon- 
madness,’’ the Chancellor continued. ‘‘ It is no more 
serious than that, and were she dut of the way he would 
wake as from adream. But this is the moment of the 
crisis. He must be saved now, or he is lost forever, 
and all our hopes with him. Blessed would be the man 
who brought my poor master to his senses. I have tried 
and failed. But you could do it.” 

‘*1? | don’t see what you want me to do. But— 
what is the girl like ?’’ 

‘* Tall and slender, pink and white as a flower, dark- 
lashed and yellow-haired, like an Austrian beauty. 
Eyes gray or violet, it would be hard for a man of my 
years to say which, but even I can assure you that when 
the lady looks down, then suddenly up again, under 
those dark lashes, it’s something to quicken the pulse of 
any man under sixty.’’ 

‘It would quicken mine only to hear your descrip- 
tions if you hadn't just put an idea in my head that 
tickles me to laughter instead of raptures,’’ said the 
Prince. ‘‘ Tell me this: has this girl a tiny black mole 
just over the left eyebrow —very fetching ; and when 
she smiles, does her mouth point upward a bit on the 
right side, like a fairy signpost showing the way to a 
small, round scar, almost as good as a dimple ?”’ 

The Chancellor reflected for a few seconds, and then 
replied that, unless his eyesight and memory had de- 
ceived him, both these marks were to be met with on 
Miss Mowbray’s face. It was plain that the Prince had 
a theory as to the lady’s real identity, and to establish it 
as a fact might be valuable. 

‘* Is it possible that you’ ve already met this dangerous 
young person ?”’ the Chancellor asked eagerly. 

‘* Well, I begin to believe it may be so. A certain 
lady, exactly answering the description you've given, is 
very likely in this neighborhood; I’ve heard that she 
was shortly due in Kronburg, and it was in my mind, 
when deciding suddenly to spend a few days in the 
woods for the sake of seeing you, that I might see her 
also before I went home again. As a matter of fact, the 
lady and I have had a misunderstanding, at a rather 
unfortunate moment, as I’d just imprudently taken her 
into my confidence concerning —er—some family 
affairs. If it is she who is masquerading in Rhaetia as 
Miss Mowbray, and turning your Emperor’s head, it may 
be that she’s trying to revenge hérself on me. Our 
small quarrel happened about tour weeks ago, and I’ve 
lost sight of her since. ‘he only question is, if she’s 
playing Miss Mowbray, where did p i get the mother? 
I’ve heard there is a mother.”’ 

‘* There’s a faded Dresden-china shepherdess that 
answers to the name,”’ saidthe Chancellor dryly. ‘* But 
these mantelpiece ornaments are easily manufactured.” 
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The Prince was amused. ‘‘ No, she wouldn’t stick at 
a mother, if she wanted one,”’ he chuckled. ‘* The 
black mole and the scar-dimple, you’re sure of them, 
Chancellor?” 

** Oh, I am practically certain !”’ 

** Then, the more pieces in the puzzle which I fit to- 
gether, the more likely does it seem that your Leopold’s 
Miss Helen Mowbray and my Miss Jenny Brent are one 
and the same. Jenny Brent is the prettiest, if not the 
most talented, singer ever sent out from Australia. She 
is billed to sing at the Court Theatre of Kronburg ina 
fortnight. By Jove, I can sympathize with Leopold. 
The girl tried to twist me around her finger, and I verily 
believe fancied at one time that I would offer her 
marriage.”’ 

‘* It must be the same girl. And the Emperor has 
offered her marriage.” 

‘What? Impossibie!’’ 

‘I swear to your Royal Highness that if he isn’t 
stopped he will force her on the Rhaetian people as 
Empress.” 

‘*Gad! Little Jenny Brent! I didn’t half appreciate 
her brilliant qualities.”’ 

** Yet I would wager that she appreciated yours. You 
—and no one as well as you—can save the Emperor for 
a nobler fate. I beg, I entreat, that your Royal Highness 
will send up your name and ask the lady to see you 
without delay. She will certainly receive you ; and when 
the Emperor learns that she has done so it may go far to 
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disillusion him, for — pardon me— your Royal Highness 
has a great reputation as a lady-killer. Still more valu- 
able would it be if you could persuade her to go out to 
your hunting lodge. Then Leopold and Rhaetia would 
be saved—by you. What could be better, what could 
be more suitable ?”’ 

‘* What, indeed ?’’ echoed the Prince. ‘* For every 
one concerned — except for Jenny Brent.’’ 

‘* Considering the havoc she has worked among us all 
need she be considered — before the interests of a great 
country, and—perhaps I may hint—an innocent and 
lovely Royal lady, whom this girl is doing her best to 
humiliate ?’’ 

‘* I’m hanged if she need be considered! Anyhow 
I’ll do what you ask. I'll send up my card, and then — 
we'll see what happens.”’ 

The Prince took from his pocket a small gold case, 
sparkling with jewels, and drew out a card with a crown 
over the name in the fashion of his country and some 
others. An equerry, waiting in an adjoining room, was 
summoned, the card given to him, passed on to a hotel 
servant; and then, for five minutes, the old man and 
the young one waited, talking of a subject very near to 
both their hearts. At last word came that Lady 
Mowbray and Miss Mowbray would see his Royal 
Highness. 

The Prince requested the Chancellor to await his re- 
turn in the salon, and the old man, who knew by heart 
the rich purple hangings and double wolf-head stamped 
in gold at regular intervals on the velvet, sickened of 
their splendor now, as the moments dragged, and he 
remained alone. 

Three-quarters of an hour passed, and still the Chan- 
cellor paced the purple drawing-room, and still the Prince 
did not come back to tell the news. 

Had the young man failed? Had that siren upstairs 
lured the whole secret of their scheme from the Prince, 
and then induced him to leave the hotel, while her arch 
enemy fumed in the salon, awaiting his return? 

But no, there were quick footsteps outside the door ; 
the handle was turned. As the Chancellor had con- 
fessed, he was growing old. He felt suddenly very 
weak ; his lips fell apart, trembling ; yet he would not 
utter the words that hung upon them. 
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Fortunately the Prince read the appeal in the glittering 
eyes, and did not wait to be questioned. 

‘* Well, I’ve seen the lady and had a talk with her,’’ 
he said in a voice which was, the old man felt, somehow 
different in tone from what it had been an hour ago. 
‘* It's —it’s all right about that plan of yours, Chancellor. 
She’s going with me to the lodge.”’ 

‘* Heaven be praised! It seems almost too good to 
be true. When does she go?” 

‘* At once—that is, as soon as she can get ready. 
She will dine with me, and my equerry will stop behind 
and eat the dinner I had prow Bos. here. It was—er— 
somewhat difficult to arrange this matter, but I don’t 
think the plot I have in mind now will fail, provided you 
carry through your part as smartly as I have mine.” 

‘* You may depend upon me. Your Royal Highness 
is marvelous. Am I to understand that the lady goes 
with you quite of her own free will ?’’ 

‘* Quite. I flatter myself that she’s rather pleased with 
the invitation. In a few minutes we will be spinning 
away for a drive in my red motor. I shall keep her out 
until it’s dark, to give you plenty of time, but before 
starting I’ll telephone to my chef that, after all, I sha’n’t 
be away, and he must prepare dinner for two.’’ 

‘*T also will send a telephone message,’’ 
Chancellor. 

‘* To Leopold?”’ 

‘* Yes, your Royal Highness. This time there will 
be no uncertainty in my words to him.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ said the Prince. ‘‘ Our motor drive 
can be stretched out for an hour and a half. The lady 
will then need to dress. Dinner can be kept back till 
half-past eight. My dining-room isn’t very grand, but it 
has plenty of light and color, and wouldn’t make a bad 
background for the last act of this little drama. I 
promise you that the footlights shall be lit, the stage set, 
and two of the principal puppets ready before nine. I 
suppose you can introduce the leading man by that time 
or a little later?”’ 

The bristling brows drew together involuntarily. 
Count von Breitstein was working without scruple 
against the Emperor, for the Emperor’s good; yet he 
winced at his accomplice’s light jest, and it was by an 
effort that he kept a note of disapproval out of his voice. 

‘* Unless I much mistake, his Majesty will order a 
special train as soon as he has had my message,”’ said 
he. ‘* That and everything else falling as I confidently 
expect, I shall be able to bring him out to your Royal 
Highness’s hunting lodge a little after nine.’’ 

‘* You’ll find us at the third course,’’ prophesied the 
Prince. 

** Till nine, then.’’ 

** When the curtain for the last act will ring up.’’ 

The Prince held out his hand; Count von Breitstein 
grasped it, and then hurried to his electric carriage which 
had been waiting outside the hotel. A few minutes 
later the Count was talking over the wire to the Emperor 
in the railway station at Felgarde. 


said the 
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EOPOLD looked sharply from the window as his 
special slowed into the central station at Kronburg. 
No other train was due at the moment, therefore few 
persons were on the platform, and a figure in a long 
gray coat, with its face shadowed by a slouch hat, was 
conspicuous. The Emperor had expected to see that 
fizure, but vaguely he wished there were not so much 
briskness and self-confidence in the set of the massive 
head and shoulders. The young man believed abso- 
lutely in his love ; but he would have been gratified to 
detect something of depression in the enemy’s air, which 
he might translate as a foreknowledge of failure. 

‘* | hope your Majesty will forgive the liberty I have 
taken in coming to the station without a distinct invita- 
tion to do so,’’ were the Chancellor’s first words as he 
met the Emperor. ‘‘ Knowing that you would certainly 
arrive by special train I came down from my house 
some time ago, that I might be on hand without fail 


when you arrived to place my electric carriage at your 
service. If you will honor my poor conveyance ig 

** Don’t let us delay our business for explanations, if 
you please, Chancellor,’’ the Emperor cut him short 
brusquely. ‘‘ | counted on your being here with your 
carriage. Now for the hunting lodge in the woods !”’ 

As he spoke his eyes were on the old man’s face; which 
he hoped to see fall or change ; but there was no visible 
sign of discomfiture, and Von Breitstein made no attempt 
to excuse himself from making the proposed visit. 
Evidently nothing had happened during the hour since 
the message by telephone to change the Chancellor’s 
mind. 

The carriage was waiting just outside the station, and 
the moment the two men were seated the chauffeur 
started, noiselessly and swiftly. 

Both windows were closed to keep out the chill of the 
night air, but soon Leopold impatiently lowered one, 
forgetting the Chancellor’s old-fashioned hatred of 
draits, and stared into the night. Already they were 
approaching the outskirts of the great town, and, flying 
past the dark warehouses and factories of the neighbor- 
hood, they sped toward the open country. 
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The weather, still warm the evening before —that 
evening of moonlight, not to be forgotten—had turned 
cold with morning; and tonight there was a pungent 
scent of dying leaves inthe air. Itsmote Leopold in the 
face, with the wind of motion, and it seemed to him the 
essential perfume of sadness. Never again would he 
inhale that fragrance of the falling year without recalling 
this hour. 

He was half-mad with impatience to reach the end of 
the journey and confound the Chancellor once for all ; 
yet, as the swift electric carriage spun smoothly along 
the white road, and landmark aftér landmark vanished 
behind tree-branches laced with stars, something within 
him would at last have stayed the flying moments had 
that been possible. It was a relief to him when, after a 
long silence, his companion spoke — though a relief which 
carried with it a prick of resentment. Even the Chan- 
cellor had no right to speak first, without permission 
from his sovereign. 

‘* Forgive me, your Majesty,’’ the old man said. 
‘* Your anger is hard to bear; yet I bear it uncomplain- 
ingly because of my confidence that the reward is not far 
off. I look for it no further in the future than tonight.”’ 

‘* 1, too, believe that you won't miss your reward !”’ 
returned the Emperor sharply. 

‘* T shall have it, I am sure, not only in your Majesty’s 
forgiveness, but in your thanks.” 

‘* [ll forgive you when you've asked my pardon for 
nae suspicions, and when you’ve found Miss Mowbray 
or me.”’ 

‘* | have already found her, and am taking you to her 
now.” 

‘* Then you actually believe in your own story? You 
believe that this sweet and beautiful young girl is a fast 
actress, a schemer, a friend of your notoriously gallant 
friend, and willing to risk her reputation by paying a late 
visit, unchaperoned, to him at his hunting lodge in the 
woods! You are, after all, a very poor judge of char- 
acter if you dream that we shall see her there.’’ 

‘* T shall see her, your Majesty. And you shall see her. 
That she is now at the lodge I know, for the Prince 
assured me with his own lips that she had promised to 
motor out alone with him, and dine.’’ 

‘* You mean, he told you that his friend, the actress, 
had promised. I'll stake my life, even he didn’t dare to 
say Miss Mowbray.”’ 

‘* He said Miss Brent, the actress, it’s true. But when 
he called upon her at her hotel (where he and I met to 
discuss a matter which is no secret to your Majesty) he 
asked for Miss Mowbray. And the message that came 
down I heard. It was that Miss Mowbray would be 
delighted to see his Royal Highness. This left no doubt 
in my mind ——”’ 

‘* Please spare me your deductions, Chancellor,’’ said 
the Emperor curtly, ‘‘ and pray understand that noth- 
ing you can say will convince me that the Prince’s 
actress and Miss Mowbray are one. If we find a 
woman at the hunting lodge it will not be the lady we 
seek — unless she has been kidnaped.’’ 


ox 


Thus’ snubbed by the young man, the old statesman 
sat beside the Emperor, with bowed head, and stooping 
shoulders which suggested the weakness of old age, his 
hands clasped before him; and from time to time he 
sighed patiently. 

As they glided under the dark arch of the Buchenwald, 
Leopold spoke again. 

‘* You have led me to suppose that our call at the 
hunting lodge will be a surprise visit to the Prince. That 
is the case, isn’t it?’’ 

Count von Breitstein would have preferred that the 
question had not been asked. He had intended to 
convey the impression which the Emperor had received, 
but he had not clothed it in actual statement. 

‘* Were our visit expected we should not be likely to 
find the lady,’”’ said he diplomatically. ‘* The Prince 
and I are on such friendly terms, your Majesty, that he 
didn’t mind confessing he was to have a pretty actress 
as his guest. He also answered a few questions I asked 
concerning her, freely and frankly, for to do so he had 
to tell me only what the world knows. How could he 
dream that the flirtations or the visits of a Miss Jenny 
Brent could be of the slightest importance to the Emperor 
of Rhaetia? But see,we’re passing through the village of 
Inseleden, fast asleep already; every windowdark. Insix 
or seven minutes at this speed we shall be at the lodge.”’ 

The hunting lodge in the wood, now the property of 
the Chancellor’s accommodating young friend, had until 
recently belonged to a Rhaetian semi-Royal Prince, who 
had been compelled by lack of sympathy among his 
creditors to sell something, and had promptly sold the 
thing he cared for least. The present owner was a keen 
sportsman and, though he came seldom to the place, 
had spent a good deal of money in repairing the quaint, 
rustic house. 

Years had passed since the Emperor had done more 
than pass the lodge gates ; and now the outlines of the 
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Christmas on an Ocean Liner 


Christmas Cheer for Crew and Cabin 
By Lilian C. B. McAlister Mayer 


Wy |: HAD a very interesting company on board 





that Christmas voyage. There was Mr. Samuel 
Clemens, bound for Paris, delightful writer, but 
still more delightful raconteur ; Bishop Potter, 
of New York, affable, radiating good will toward 
his fellow-passengers ; a Japanese gentleman 
who had come to America to study social and 
industrial conditions; a young Russian of noble 
birth ; a German Baroness with her two beauti 
ful blond children ; one of the Krupps, of gun 
making fame ; an Italian composer who looked 
like Svengali; and Mr. John Smith of Arizona, 
reputed to be the owner of three silver mines. 
These were the notables. The project of a 
Christmas entertainment on shipboard met with instant favor. Half the guests 
volunteered to ‘‘ do something,’’ while the Captain was more than willing to aid 
us. He ordered brought from below the holly, bay and fir which had been 
provided for the dining-rooms on Christmas Day, and wreaths and festoons 
and mistletoe converted the long saloon into a real drawing-room, homelike 
and hospitable. 

The merriment began in the saloon soon after dinner with Christmas songs 
of many nations sung by a group ef students, and afterward there was a gay 
informality. Men and women who were utter strangers to each other conversed 
with the familiarity of friends. Every one seemed imbued with the Christmas 
spirit of cordiality and good cheer. The only person in the least downcast in 
that whole assemblage was the young Russian, who bemoaned the fact that he 
was away from home and that there was no one to call him Michael. He had 
a box of bonbons hung on his door that night with ‘‘ To Michael ’’ written on it. 

Some of the seasick people recovered amazingly, and an old lady of seventy 
four, who had not been to a single meal since we started, was so carried away 
by one of Martin Luther’s hymns that she joined us and remained all evening, 
relating some odd Christmas incidents that happened ‘‘ when she was a girl.’’ 
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HE children of the Baroness were the life and light of the company. They 

had made great friends with Mr. Clemens and it was for them that he declined 
to dance the Virginia reel in order to fulfill his promise to tell them a story. 
‘* Not that I don’t think a reel a particularly appropriate dance on shipboard,” 
he explained, ‘‘ but the children come first at Christmastime.”’ 

‘* Now, my dears, you know the cows and horses and sheep knew all about 
the little Christ-Child long before the people did, for they were right there, and 
some of them were feeding out of the manger where He lay. So those that 
knew first told the other animals, and there was a great ‘mooing’ and ‘ baaing,’ 
so glad were they that a Baby was born who would grow up to be the ‘kindest 
and best Man in the world, and who would teach all the people in the world to 
be kind to each other and to them. You know the little song about the cattle 
lowing and waking the Baby, but it didn’t frighten Him and He didn’t cry at 
all. That was because He knew the animals were glad He had come into the 
world, and the noises they made were noises of joy to let Him know they were 
happy. And so every Christmas—for this story about the sweet litthe Babe in 
the manger has been told to the baby lambs and calves and colties by their 
mothers each year since then —the animals celebrate His birthday and have the 
most beautiful time among themselves you can imagine. Now, when you are in 
the country at Christmastime you must wake up very early and then you will 
hear them for yourselves and you will know what it all means.” 

The little ones were much impressed with this story, and begged another. 

‘* No,” said Mr. Clemens ; ‘‘ now you must tell one to me.”’ 

Editha was shy, but Constance came to the rescue bravely : 

‘* Well, zen, I’ll tell you a nice one. Do you know zat in Germany zere are 
fairies in Christmas trees? All ze long summer zey fly in ze air and gather ze 
sunbeams and zey take zem to ze fairy queen, and when it gets cold zey build 
up fires out of zem and keep ze fir-trees in ze wa/d green all winter. Isn’t zat 
nice? Did you ever see a real fairy, Mr. Clemens ?”’ 

‘* There are two of them here this very minute,’’ said Mark Twain. 

But it was Editha who, as she went off to bed, spoke the wish in all our hearts. 

‘* The good Kriss Kringle can’t take his reindeer way down in the big ship 
where it is so hot,’’ she said, ‘‘and the men who feed up the fires all the time 
won’t have anything pretty tomorrow. Mother, can’t we give something to all 
the men that work so hard to make the big ship go?”’ 

And then it was decided to remember the men on Christmas morning. One 
lady further bethought her of the little children in the steerage, and there was 
great ransacking of steamer trunks and bags. 

As we had had no Christmas tree some one suggested our hanging up stock- 
ings on retiring, after giving all packages into the hands of the stewardess, who 
would act as Santa Claus. This was successfully carried out, and an officer on 
watch said the next morning that it was half ridiculous and half pathetic to see 
stockings of every size and color depending from stateroom doors that night, 
from a three-year-old’s wee red silk boutee to the gray half-hose of Mr. Clemens. 
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HRISTMAS morning dawned cold, with a luminous blue sky and the waves 
running rose-color from the eastern glow. Even the fashionable folk were 
up betimes untying boxes and packages. Suddenly a high, pure soprano rang out 
in the old carol, ‘‘Come, All Ye Faithful.’’ It was Carl Svenson, the boy soloist 
of a Boston church, who, with his mother, was making a journey to her native 
city, Stockholm. The next instant a hundred voices caught up the song and 
the ship resounded with it. This brought out Bishop Potter, who was exuberant. 
‘*What is the conventional church program compared to this!’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Why, it’s wonderful! It is like the spontaneity of the olden times when carols 
were sung in the streets on Christmas morning. Goon!’’ And we did go on, 
singing every Christmas song, hymn and canticle that came into our heads. 

We had a special Christmas service at eleven o’clock and dinner at noon. 
There were few absentees and every oné looked happy. Our own enjoyment 
was heightened by the knowledge that the crew to a man had been served with 
all the extras of the day —turkey, cranberry sauce and other delectable things. 


A Christmas Tree in Mid-Ocean 


By Edith Commander Breithut 


QO" ALL the Christmas trees last year surely none 

was more welcome than that which stood on the 
steerage deck of the steamer ‘‘Carpathia,’’ the 
gift of the Steamship Company to one hundred 
and twenty litthe Hungarian children on their 
way to the United States. The ship sailed on 
the fourteenth of December, and ten days later 
was well out on the Atlantic, plunging through 
a stiff wind and a stormy sea toward New York. 
Down in the steerage the atmosphere was 
decidedly gloomy: depressed by the bad 
weather, filled with longing for the Old World 
and vague fear of the New, the emigrants grew 
daily more lonely and homesick. 

Added to the other burdens of these poor fathers and mothers was the con- 
stant pleading of their children for a Christmas tree. Every year they had had 
one; in fact, that had been their supreme joy —looked forward to with eager 
expectation for half the year, and during the other half looked back upon with 
reminiscent delight. The fact that their Christmas trees had never been very 
large, nor brightly lighted, nor richly laden — that sometimes, indeed, they had 
been quite small and shabby and bare— did not matter at all to the little ones. 
Kind Saint Nicholas himself had hung their gifts upon the branches, and to be 
deprived of his precious bounty was unbearable. Their parents besought them 
to be reasonable and not to expect Saint Nicholas to perform miracles. 

‘fA Christmas tree! ’’ they said ; ‘* how can you speak of such a thing in the 
middle of the ocean? Trees do not grow in the water; you know that very 
well. What is it you are saying, that Saint Nicholas will not know where to put 
your gifts? Surely you do not look for him to come to you this year! How 
could he get here? He cannot fly like a bird, and reindeer cannot travel on the 
water. Donot talk nonsense! Be good children and do not tease, and perhaps 
next year in America you shall have a beautiful tree.’’ 

But this promise held small consolation for the band of disappointed little 
ones, to whom next Christmas was an eternity to wait. 


ot 


N CHRISTMAS EVE the emigrants gathered around the piano in the dining- 
room and sang the songs of native land and Christmastide that they had 
known since childhood, sang while visions rose before them of beloved faces now 
far away, and of the dear old home that would know them no more, sang till eyes 
grew misty and voices broke with sobs; then, one by one, they crept away to 
their berths. The lights were put out and silence fell. 

And then—in the stillness and the gloom—there rose from the middle of 
the deck a stately tree. None more marvelous ever reared its head on sea or 
land—a beautiful Hungarian fir, its graceful boughs clothed in those long, 
glossy, green leaves for which that species is remarkable, and so tall that it 
reached through the hatches of the deck above almost to the deck above that. 
To place the tree securely and to arrange upon it the hundreds of gifts which 
had been provided by the Company and contributed by the first-cabin passengers 
was a strenuous task which occupied Mr, Jones, the chief steward, and a band 
of volunteer assistants for several hours. It was finished at last, however, its 
boughs bending with beneficence. 

The first one to see it was a ten-year-old boy who had earned the title of the 
‘** Early Bird.’’? As he stepped on to the deck he caught sight of the wonderful 
tree that had sprung up in the night. One moment he stood in open-mouthed 
wonder, then, turning back to his roommates, he shouted at the top of his voice, 
‘* Kardcsonyfa! Kardfcsonyfa!’’ (a Christmas tree!) 

The news spread like wildfire. Doors burst open on every side and children 
rushed out in all stages of undress. Some, clad in but a single garment, broke 
away from their mothers, who were forced to pursue their excited offspring and 
complete their toilets in public. 

Breakfast was a minor consideration, hurried through as fast as possible. 
Even the inviting and elaborate Christmas dinner could scarcely tempt them 
from their ‘‘ szép KarAcsonyfa’’ (beautiful Christmas tree). ‘The parents, who 
were as fascinated as the little ones, hovered near, admiring the visible toys and 
speculating endlessly on the contents of the many packages. In answer to the 
children’s eager inquiries as to where the tree came from, and how Saint Nicholas 
had managed to cross the water, the parents replied truthfully, ‘‘ We do not 
know. Ask Joe.”’ Joe wasa favorite sailor. On being appealed to he assured 
the little questioners that, while Saint Nicholas could travel only on land, there 
was another being who presided over the ocean, a Saint Nicholas of the deep 
called Father Neptune. He it was, doubtless, who had provided the tree. 

The‘‘ Carpathia ’’ carried one other child passenger on her Christmas voyage, 
a fortunate but lonely little girl who traveled in the luxurious first cabin. Many 
times she had looked wistfully down at the litthke Hungarians and had wondered 
why in the crowded steerage there were so many children, while up in the 
spacious saloon there was only one. | She had not been allowed to go to them 
nor to have them come to her, but now the wonderful Christmas tree bridged 
the chasm between saloon and steerage. To her intense delight, the child of 
fortune was permitted to descend with the other saloon passengers to watch the 
disburdening of the tree. 

It was late afternoon, and the dull, short December day was already closing 
into darkness, when Captain Pentecost decided that the pleasures of anticipation 
had lasted long enough, and proceeded to the steerage to distribute the precious 
fruitage of the ‘‘ KarAcsonyfa.’’ At his approach excitement ran high, and a 
moment later sprang to fever heat, for, suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
whole tree was ablaze with brilliant, starry, many-colored lights, flashing upon 
the dazzled little ones, who screamed, and danced up and down for joy. 

To insure a just division of the presents the Captain formed the children in a 
circle, and as they passed him each in turn received a gift. A glad triumphal 
march that was around the glittering tree, as the little ones, with glowing cheeks 
and radiant eyes, received their heart’s desire. Was there ever such a wonderful, 
wonderful Christmas tree in all the world? There seemed no limit to its bounty. 
Round and round they went, rosy and rapturous, for the great tree gave and gave, 
nor ceased to lavish its treasures till it had satisfied the longing hearts and 
heaped to overflowing the little hands, which had never been so full before. 
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pristmas with Gs in the Tenements 


By Owen Kildare, Author of “My Mamie Rose,” 


T WAS Christmas week. I was coming 
from Broadway through Canal Street 
on my way to my headquarters, where, 
since my removal from downtown, I go 
weekly to meet my old neighbors. In 
my pocket were twenty-five bright, new 
pennies, veritable gold pieces, and in the 

near distance I could already discern several yelling 

opportunities for spending my beautiful coins. Just then 

I passed a stationery store which had recently been 

visited by fire. Piled up in the window were a heap ot 

Christmas cards, more or less damaged by fire and 

water, but still radiant with that particular art which is 

supposed to please the trade of this locality. An im- 

pulse prompted me to make a purchase. I knew some 

kids to whom one of these cards would be the entire 
tangible evidence of a visit of Santa Claus. 

The damaged works of art had been ‘‘ Marked down, 
regardless of cost,’’ and, formerly five and ten cents, 
they were now sold for a cent apiece. 

Having provided myself with twenty-five damaged 
but ‘‘ just as good as new”’ cards, I continued on my 
way. Sharp eyes spied me, and the concerted rush of 
that mob of diminutive humanity almost knocked me off 
my feet. There were twenty in this crowd of homely, 
dirty-faced kids, enough for my experiment. In one 
hand twenty new pennies, in the other twenty miniature 
works of art, I gave them their choice. 

Of course, they all made eyes at both offerings, pen- 
nies and cards, but eventually of my pictured pink snow- 
storms and pea-green winter landscapes only two were 
left, while eighteen shining pennies were still jingling in 
my hand —and consider the fact that to a child of that 
class a penny means unlimited wealth in the shape of 
lozenge apples, all-day suckers and other such delicacies. 

I proceeded and had almost reached the next block 
when I heard myself called : 

** Mister Kil!” 

A beneficiary of my bounty was hurrying after me. 
About seven years old, dirt charitably hid most of her fea- 
tures, but not enough to hide the whole parental legacy. 

‘* Want t’wish Merry Crishmas,’’ she stammered, 
almost swallowing the card in her embarrassment. And 
just for a moment there was something in those eyes 
and the drooping mouth that made one forget all the 
tragedy and ugliness and see just the child, the little 
unloved lass. I lifted her up and kissed her right 
smartly —and I don’t know who blushed the most! 


ox 


HE following is another Christmas incident of the 

other extreme, old age. 

I know two dear ladies: one the widow of a recently- 
deceased well-known poet and literary man; the other 
the widow of a laborer, who, during his life, never 
earned more than two dollars a day. They are both 
invalids. While they have never met in person I have 
made them acquainted, for one, the one of downtown, is 
my sweetheart, and when one is in love everything 
babbles, the brook and the mouth, and — but you know, 
don’t you? 

With her son and daughter-in-law, my sweetheart 
lives on the top floor of a six-story tenement-house. 
The son is the support of the family, earning from ten to 
twelve dollars a week. That is not much for three, and 
oue an invalid, not having left her chair in many years. 

I first learned of the case through the son, whom I 
knew slightly. One day he asked my advice in the 
matier. The mother’s spinal trouble was incurable. I 
suggested her removal to an institution. The son did 
not like my suggestion. 

‘* We don’t want to send her away,”’ he said in a way 
which made me understand. 

I understood still better when I called. The old lady 
was the blessing of the household. From her chair at 
the window she could see just about twenty feet of 
God's sky, a factory building shutting off the rest of the 
view. Still, with only that small bit of evidence of 
Nature’s presence, she was as sunny as the day is long. 
She always smiled, and the blue eyes, which twinkled 
from beneath the snow-white hair, made you wish 
for her fortitude. 

We have known one another for several years, but I 
have yet to hear her murmur against fate. The very 
embodiment of saintly love, she is an inspiration to 
others. The ‘‘ blues”? come to most of us, but when 
they visit me I hie myself to my snow-haired sweetheart 
and bask in the sunshine of her presence. 





The wisdom of many years dropped from her lips and 
I frequently found myself quoting her in talks with 
others. In this way the other lady heard of my sweet- 
heart and besought me for a year to let her help, too. 
I do not care for outside interference in what I have 
chosen as my work, but the appeal was so sincere that, 
at last, it was arranged for one lady to be host—by 
proxy —to the other on Christmas Day. 

You never had a Christmas like ours on that top floor. 
Among the presents were pillows for the chair ; a canary 
bird for company and flowers for the hanging garden on 
the window-sill. Do you know what it means to have 
flowers in pots, growing flowers, in a tenement in 
December? We also teasted. The fragrant odors 
coming from the daughter-in-law’s cooking made all the 
neighbors snifi the air with envy. 

After the feast we gathered around her chair and just 
listened. Every little while a neighbor would tiptoe into 
the room and join the circle to hear of the Christmas Day 
in the old country before the snow of years had fallen on 
the chestnut tresses. They were not romantic tales, 
their delivery was not in rhetorical style, but the purity 
and simplicity which rang in them were as sweet as the 
stars in their radiance, twinkling through the casement 
at my sweetheart and seemingly whispering : ‘‘ A merry 
Christmas to you, you dear old soul !”’ 


T IS fine to have it evidenced on Christmas Day that we 
have so many whole-souled men, who can still remem- 
ber their own boyhood and prove it by playing host to 
many of the little, hustling fellows, who, with their papers, 
are often the most important supporters of their families. 
There are many Javish entertainments at which hundreds 
of the boys are fed, but I like particularly one which is 
conducted in a smaller, more unassuming way. 

Once one of my pals, selling papers with me along 
Park Row, this host is now a famous sculptor, known as 
well in Europe as in this country. I have a standing 
commission trom him to invite twenty kids, the tougher 
the better, to his dinner. He is genial, as all true and 
great men are, but his house and its appointments 
impress the boys with his standing and solidity. Still, 
that does not make them too bashtul to do justice to the 
feast. They simply declare that ‘‘ he’s all to the good.”’ 

The dinner is served quite early and is followed with 
music by the hostess. Before the leavetaking comes the 
moment which always leaves its memory with the boys. 
In the studio there is a niche, covered by a curtain which 
is never drawn aside for ordinary visitors. When the 
boys are grouped before it the sculptor speaks a few 
words which go right home, because he is no orator and 
only has the tangible evidences of his achievements to 
tell his story. Sometimes, unconsciously, he falls into 
the jargon of old, and the eyes around him flash with 
‘* He’s one of us, all right.’’ 

Then the curtain is drawn aside and, on a pedestal, 
tinted by cleverly-arranged lights, the statue of a bare- 
footed newsboy, with paper in hand, confronts the 
gaping boys. At the base of the statue is inscribed: 
** My ancestor.”’ 

And I tell you those things stick to a boy’s mind, and 
I am sure that more than one leaves with the firm 
resolve to get there, too, some day. 


ont 


bi spirit of Christmas is so potent that even the most 

hardened cannot escape it. I hope the following inci- 
dent will not offend you by its directness. It happened 
long ago, in the bitter years, and I must confess that | 
was one of the actors in it. At greater length I have 
related it elsewhere. 

Six of us, toughs and loafers, were sitting in Lynch’s. 
Not a word had been uttered for a long time. We were 
thinking : some of the homes they had lost, some of how 
different their lives would have been if a home had ever 
been theirs. We knew naught of sociology and did not 
blame civilization for our condition, the same civiliza- 
tion which permitted me to live in an enlightened city 
until my twenty-eighth year without knowing my A BC’s. 

Six great, big fellows, stronger than the average, but 
with not one day of honest toil to their joint credit. 
And such conditions are tolerated by civilization ! 

Hickey O’Donnell woke us from our reveries 
jumping to his feet. 

‘*T can’t stand it, fellows! I been thinking o’ the old 
lady and the feed she used to put up on Christmas, and 
I'll be hanged if I do without my turkey this trip. I’m 
going to get a piece 0’ money somewhiere.”’ 

The door slammed behind him and we went back to 
our brooding to be interrupted again by Nick, the Italian 
bootblack, who came to look after the stove before going 
home. Idly watching him I noticed that he was dressed 
up. ‘‘ Dressed-up’’ does not mean here great sartorial 
effort, but merely that his hands were remarkably clean 
and his hair was carefully parted. 

‘* Going to celebrate tonight?’’ I inquired, but re- 
ceived only a dark look in return. 

‘* Merry Christmas, Nick,’’ called Lynch, when the 
Italian was about to leave. ‘‘ And don’t forget, I got a 
nice turkey on the ice for you for tomorrow.” 

The Italian stopped at the door and looked back at us 
with a sneer. 

‘* Boss, me no want da turk,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Me got 
plenty of ev’ryt’ing.’’ Then he turned to our group. 
** Say, you want Merry Christamas, eh? Fina time, eh?”’ 


by 


We knew that the Italians were not niggardly with 
refreshments at their celebrations and did not have to be 
coaxed to follow Nick to his two-room apartment. We 
were keenly disappointed after the climb of four flights 
of stairs. The rooms, dismally lighted with one candle, 
were bitterly cold. Before the fireless range sat the wife, 
absolutely motionless. About to resent this practical 
joke we were addressed by Nick. 

‘* Dees Merry Christamas, eh? 
Christamas !”’ 

He rushed to the range and uncovered a soap-box 
standing upon it. In a flash we understood ; besides, 
we hadn’t seen the kid playing about. 

‘*Look! Look! Fina Christamas,’ 
as if he had suddenly gone mad. 

How it happened we didn’t know, but our hats came 
off with one accord and we filed past that box. ‘To me 
it seemed a blessing in disguise. The girl had always 
been ailing, yellowish and sickly, and Nick had never 
earned enough for the proper care of her. But it was 
his kid, not mine, and to him, no doubt, it was a little 
angel come to earth. 

‘* That’s fina Christamas, eh? Plenty da fun? What 
you care? Dees only one dago babe, good for notting, 
but’? — and he clasped his arms around that box, draw- 
ing it close to his breast—‘‘ dees mina baby, mia bom- 
bina, povre, povre bombina,”’ and his tears flowed freely 
into the makeshift casket. 

With a sob his wife toppled from the chair. We 
bestirred ourselves and helped her up, while one was 
dispatched for restoratives. The messenger had 
scarcely left the room before we heard Hickey on the 
stairs. 

‘* What’s the matter with you fellows? 
to climb to no dago joint on Christmas Eve. 
I got the stuff.’’ 


You wait ; dees fina 


’ 


ne gesticulated, 


I ain’t going 
Come on ; 


etc. 


Our messenger met him and told him about the situa- 
tion. He came into the room. 

‘* When you going to bury it?”’ he asked Nick, 
after surveying the scene. 

** What ?”’ cried Nick in sheer madness. ‘‘ 
dago baby. Good for notting! Throw out 
street, you no care ‘ia 

‘* Don’t talk like a phonograph,”’ growled Hickey, 
and pulled a handful of money from his pocket. He 
separated the bills from the coins and turned again to the 
Italian. ‘* There’s thirty-six dollars. That ought to put 
the kid under ground decently.”’ 

The Italian, staring at the bills, seemed to lose his 
reason. 

‘* You craze, Hick? You giva da mon for da bom- 
bina? You ’? he wanted to kiss Hickey’s hand. 

‘* Cut that out,’’ said Hickey, pulling his hand away. 
** Come on, fellows.’’ 

There were no explanations until we were back in 
Lynch's. 

‘* Well,”’ began Hickey, when we were seated around 
the stove, ‘‘ there’s no turkey after all, this trip. Beef 
stews ’ll have to be good enough for us. But, by 
Heaven, I’ll have my turkey next Christmas or I’ll know 
the reason why.’’ 

He was a true prophet. Just then McCullough and 
Hartwell, ward detectives, jumped in with drawn 
revolvers. That did not stun us. We were six and 
prepared for such emergencies. But Hickey wouldn't 
have it. 

‘* We want you, Hickey,’’ said McCullough. 

‘* Don’t you do anything foolish,’’ Hickey whispered 
to us, before leaving with the detectives. ‘* 1 told you 
I’d have turkey next Christmas.’’ 

Prisoners always have turkey on that holiday. 

ox 
S CLOSING incident let me relate to you, as it was 
told me, the story of a Christmas dinner, which 
was not accompanied by suffering, but by keen disap- 
pointment which could have easily been turned into 
great pleasure. 

I found Ed Doorman at the corner of his block, staring 
despondently before him. 

‘* What’s the matter, Ed?’’I asked. ‘‘ You’re look- 
ing as if you didn’t have a friend on earth—and on 
Christmas Day !”’ 

He told me this little story. 

‘* You know, the strikes made us lose a good many 
months this year, and it was November, after being idle 
two months, and owing everybody, before I got a job 
again and before we thought we’d be all right fora long 
time to come. 

‘* The minute I got that job the old lady and the two 
kids got making plans for Christmas. It had been our 
hard luck for me to be out o’ work for the last two 
Christmases and there had been no celebrating. This 
time it was to be all different. The old lady was to have.a 
new skirt ; Jack was to get a pair o’ skates, and the little 
one, my Nora, was promised an outside coat. And 
then we were to have turkey with all the trimmings.’’ 

Doorman paused and looked vacantly over my 
shoulder at the dark river. 

‘* Three weeks ago, just as we had our debts paid,”’ 
he resumed, ‘‘ I was laid off again and—there was them 
Christmas expectations. Say, Kil, honest, I wasn’t 
thinking so much o’ myself, but—the kids and the old 
lady — well, it fairly broke my heart.”’ 

I did not doubt, for I know that even these have hearts. 

‘* Even last night, when the little one, my Nora, was 
saying her prayers before going to bed, she was asking 
Him for her ‘ fluffy’ coat, and—and I—oh, you don’t 
understand !”’ 

I waited patiently. 

‘*To make a long story short I managed to raise a 
quarter and the old lady was going to do the best she 
could. Jack never said a word about his skates, and the 
little one, my Nora, she was quiet, too, but her eyes 
bothered me. 

‘* The old lady can cook, and it smelled so fine that I 
didn’t know till it was all over that we’d been feasting 
on ten cents’ worth o’ scrap meat and five cents’ worth 
0’ potatoes and onions. We were at the table and none 
of us looking at the other, when a lady with a basket 
camein. She looked at the table, sniffed the smell o’ the 
wife’s cooking and says: ‘ I’m so glad to see you so well 
provided,’ and goes out again. She was only a minute, 
but we seen the turkey and plum pudding and oranges. 
I didn’t care, but was worried about the kids. But Jack 
says: ‘I never liked turkey; do you, Nora?’ and the 
little one, my Nora, she gulps and says: ‘ But plum pud- 
ding is nice, ain’t it?’ And I says: ‘ We'll have some 
next Christmas, no matter how I get it.’ ”’ 

‘* But why didn’t you speak to the lady?’’ I asked. 

‘* Then she would have thought we were charity 
‘workers.’ If she’d said ‘Merry Christmas,’ then we 
could have said something, but she was satisfied to see 
us eating. Anyway, charity is hard. But, honest, I’d 
given a year o’ my life for a bit o’ that plum pudding for 
my Nora.”’ 

‘*What became of that basket of good things ?”’ 

‘*There’s a couple o’ ‘workers’ living right upstairs: 
they gotit. ‘They got about four more baskets, and what 
they couldn’t eat they sold to the neighbors.’’ 


ox 


DO not know if the above illustrations will help you 

to see more clearly from my viewpoint. My plea is for 
more individual work and for the recognition of the fact 
that my people need more than feeding on Christmas 
Day. The last incident quoted brought it home to me 
that the spiritual should not be separated from the 
material. Had the good lady with the basket first been 
a friend and then a charitable missionary, little Nora 
would have had her plum pudding and the father’s heart 
would have been lighter. Poverty makes us sensitive. 
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Christmas Carols of Oly Enaland 


What Child is This? 





Words by W. C. Dix 
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The Shepherds at those tidings 
Rejoicéd much in mind, 

And left their flocks a- feeding, 
In tempest, storm and wind: 

And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
The Son of God to find. 

O tidings, etc. 


And when they came to Bethlehem, 
Where our dear Savior lay, 

They found Him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay; 

His Mother Mary, kneeling down, 
Unto the Lord did pray. 

O tidings, etc. 


Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 

And with true love and brotherhood 
Each other now embrace; 

The holy tide of Christmas. 
All other doth deface. 

O tidings, etc. 
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flr. PAlabie Calks About Christmas 
it Poetry and Prose 


HE singular and beautiful characteristic of Christmas as a festival 
is its simple and appealing presentation of one of the sublimest 
truths in a form dear to children, sacred to unnumbered hosts of 

their elders, the inspiration of poets and painters. The Christ was 
housed in a stable, and the truth that the divine has been incarnated in 
the human found lodgment in the son of a carpenter in a quiet village 
in Judea. As the sky is sometimes reflected in a drop of dew which 
forms for a moment on a blade of grass, so in the humblest home, amid 
the most commonplace surroundings, the Light shone which came 
from Heaven. Over the manger was the star; the angels sang to the 
rude company of shepherds; and at the feet of the Babe the wise men, 
coming from afar, laid their gifts. This disregard of conditions, this 
divine indifference to appearances and station, carries with it a striking 
confirmation of the truth of the story. To touch such humbleness with 
such beauty, to set aside all the preconceptions of men of the proper 
trappings of royalty, to charge common things with such fathomless 
meaning was, for the time of the birth, and would be in our own time, 
what we call a miracle. Crowns, thrones and sceptres have a fixed 
value as symbols: when they are brought in men know that a King is 
at hand. Stables, shepherds, the work-bench and the kit of tools also 
have a fixed value as symbols: when they are presented we think of 
toil, loneliness, narrow means, hardship. In the story of the Nativity 
the traditional symbols are set aside; the presence of the King is 
announced by the conditions, the tools and occupations of the humblest 
subjec t. 


The Divine Truth Came to Men as a Story 


HE sublime truth that the divine is incarnate in the human has fed 

the hearts of men in every generation since the Child lay in the 
manger, and about it theologies and rituals have grown up. If it had 
been revealed in a simple statement of fact it would have belonged 
primarily to theology and philosophy; it would have comforted and 
stimulated men, but it would never have gone to their hearts and taken 
form in their imagination as it has done. It came, as great truth always 
comes, not as a result of speculation or meditation, but incarnated in a 
life ; it came, therefore, in the form of a Story. This story was so 
simple that children love it better than all the fairy stories; and it has 
been told so often and so long that it comes to men, generation after 
generation, through that gate of childhood which stands always open 
to the wonder and mystery of life. It has been part of their earliest 
and sweetest memories ; it has sunk so deep in their consciousness that 
whatever may befall their belief in its theological aspects they always 
cherish it with special tenderness, and it remains to them through all 
changes the symbol of the poetry of life. If the truth which Christmas 
commemorates had come as an abstract proposition it would have 
belonged to philosophy ; but it came in the most concrete form possi- 
ble, and it belongs, therefore, in a special way to literature and art. 
Philosophy deals with ideas in abstract terms; art of all kinds deals 
with ideas in concrete forms. Philosophy describes jealousy ; poetry 
gives us Othello. 

The sublime conception of the divine incarnating itself in the 
human took on not only a perfectly definite form, but one of surpass- 
ing sweetness, loveliness, tenderness. The child, the singing angels 
and the shepherds watching under the clear Syrian sky, the star, the 
wise men coming from afar,the mother brooding over her Child, the 
protecting father, the quiet home, the gentle youth—these belong to 
the universal story of human life, and its tenderest, sweetest, most 
sacred associations are bound up with them. It is the coming together 
of the majesty of an idea which belongs to the loftiest regions of thought 
and of a form known and loved by all men, and dear to all children, 
which gives the Christmas story its inspiration to the imagination 
and makes it one of the easiest of all the great stories to tell 


The Christmas Truth Finds Expression in the Arts 


HIS great and inspiring truth, revealed in the birth of a Child, has 
found expression in all the arts: in architecture, music, poetry, 
story. In the Middle Ages, when the higher interests of men had not 
been divided, and religion, art and science separated by artificial 
chasms, the cathedral was the embodiment in stone of this great idea, 
and its form the symbol of the divine sacrifice involved in the birth of 
the Christ; its windows were ablaze with glowing images recalling the 
great story ; each Christmastide the shining of the star and the coming 
of the shepherds were enacted in the sight of all the people in tableaux ; 
noble poems set to music were sung, and nothing that religion and art 
could contribute to the solemnity and beauty of the service was lacking. 
A later age contents itself with services less dramatic and pictorial. 
Some people, who reckon neither with religion nor with art, have 
predicted the disappearance of Christmas. Putting out of account 
all question of its religious interpretation, it remains true that in idea 
and in form Christmas is the greatest festival known to men, and that 
if its significance as the birthday of a Person should be lost it would 
survive by reason of the sublime truth for which it stands and the 
poetry with which it is associated. The fashion of its observance will 
change from time to time, but it will be a dreary and uninspired world 
if the time ever comes when men cease to be children at heart and the 
Christmas tree and carols no longer make the heart beat faster. The 
Gradgrinds may banish Christmas from Coketown, but the poets, the 
artists, the lovers, the saints—in a word, the wise—will keep the greens 
fresh and the fire on the hearth bright. 


Song and Story with Christmas as Their Theme 
A , IMMENSE literature of all kinds in many languages has grown 


up about Christmas, religious and social; almost innumerable 
carols and songs have been written, and there are a number of impor- 
tant collections of these songs: lyrics, hymns and odes abound in all 
languages; there are many volumes giving historical accounts of the 
observances, festivities, ceremonies, legends, superstitions connected 
with Christmas; there are many Christmas stories, some of them of 
great charm; there are delightful essays and meditations; and there 
is a host of sermons. From this vast mass of writing the modest en- 
deavor is made at this time to bring together a few representative 
pieces of each kind of writing, within reach of readers in our own 
language, and of general interest to the great mass of such readers. No 
class of Christmas literature is richer, more genuine in feeling and more 
intimately associated with the festival in its religious aspects than are 
the songs and hymns (some of them centuries old, some very recent) 
commonly called carols. 
Many of the most beautiful and popular of these hymns are in the 
Hymnal of the Episcopal Church; among them: 


““Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” “*O, Little Town of Bethlehem!” 
**Shout the Glad Tidings, Exult- (by Phillips Brooks) 

ingly Sing” “It Came upon the Midnight 
“While Shepherds Watched Their Clear” 
Flocks by Night” 


To these must be added a group of songs of great beauty: 


‘*Now is the Time of Christmas 
Come” (‘‘The Three Kings”) 

‘*As I Passed by a River-Side” 

‘*! Saw Three Ships Come Sailing 
In” 

**We Saw a Light Shine Out Afar” 
(**The Golden Carol”) 


** Joseph was an Old Man” (‘‘The 
Cherry Tree Carol,” some- 
times called ‘‘the finest of all 
carols”) 

‘*God Rest You, Merry Gentle- 
men” (a very popular old 
carol) 


Christmas in the Poetry of Four Centuries 


MONG the many poems relating to Christmas the following may 
be taken as fairly representative: 


Ben Jonson’s Hymn on the Nativity 

Dunbar’s ‘‘Christ’s Nativity” 

Henry Vaughan’s ‘*The Nativity” 

Robert Southwell’s ‘‘New Prince, 
New Pomp” 

George Wither’s ‘A Lullaby” 

George Herbert’s ‘‘ Christmas” 

Milton’s Hymn on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity 

Richard Crashaw’s ‘‘A Hymn of 
the Nativity” 

Richard Crashaw’s ‘‘In the Glori- 
ous Epiphany” 

Herrick’s ‘‘An Ode on the Birth of 
Our Savior” 

Herrick’s ‘‘A Christmas Carol” 

Herrick’s ‘‘A Star Song” 

Chatterton’s *‘ Hymn for Christmas 
Day” 

E. Bolton’s “A Carol” 

Keble’s ‘‘Christmas Day” 


Coleridge’s ‘‘ Virgin’s Cradle 
Hymn” 

Coleridge’s Christmas Carol, ‘‘The 
Shepherds Went Their Hasty 
Way” 

E. B. Browning’s ‘‘Christmas 
Gifts” 

Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” sec- 
tions XXVIII, XXIX, XXX 
Christina Rossetti’s ‘‘Christmas 

Carol” 

Lowell’s ‘‘Christmas Carol” 

Longfellow’s ‘‘ King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas” 

Longfellow’s ‘‘Christmas Carol” 

R.W. Gilder’s ‘‘ Christmas Wreath” 

Thackeray’s ‘‘The Mahogany 
Tree” 

Robert Browning’s ‘‘Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day” 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Saint Brandan” 


Some of the Most Accessible Christmas Stories 


HRISTMAS stories abound in all the literatures of Christendom 
and many-have become classic. The following list has been 
selected from tales accessible in English: 


Thackeray’s ‘‘Round About the 
Christmas Tree” 

Dickens’s ‘‘A Christmas Carol” 

Dickens’s ‘‘ The Chimes” 

Kate Douglas Wiggin’s ‘* Tre Birds’ 
Christmas Carol” 

Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘ Christmas 
at the Trimbles’s” 

Ruth McEnery Stuart’s ‘‘Apollo 
Belvedere” 

T. B. Aldrich’s ‘‘A Christmas 
Fantasy” 


Henry van Dyke’s ‘‘The First 
Christmas Tree” 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘Colonel 
Carter’s Christmas” 

Bret Harte’s ‘‘How Santa Claus 
Came to Simpson’s Bar” 

John Fox’s ‘‘Christmas Eve on 
Lonesome” 

Frank Stockton’s ‘‘Christmas 
Wreck” 

Lew Wallace’s Boyhood of Christ 
in ‘‘Ben Hur” 


Books About Christmas Festivities and Customs 


HERE is a considerable literature descriptive of the traditions, 
legends, songs, customs, sports, festivities connected with Christ- 


mas in different countries and ages: 


William Sandys’s ‘‘Christmas Tide, 
its History, Festivities and Carols” 

Thomas K. Hervey’s ‘‘Christmas 
Carols, Ancient and Modern” 

A. H. Bullen’s ‘‘Carols and Poems 
from the Fifteenth Century to 
the Present Time” 

Irving’s Christmas— The Stage 
Coach, Christmas Eve, Christ- 
mas Day, The Christmas Dinner: 
all to be found in ‘‘ Bracebridge 


Hall” 


Thomas K. Hervey’s ‘‘The Book of 
Christmas” 

Chapters on Christmas in Cham- 
bers’s ‘‘ Book of Days” 

Alexander Smith’s charming essay 
on Christmas in ‘‘ Dreamthorp” 

Henry van Dyke’s ‘*The Spirit of 
Christmas ” 

T. A. Janvier’s ‘‘The Christmas 
Kalends of Provence” 

R. L. Stevenson’s ‘‘A Christmas 
Sermon” 


Half a dozen sermons selected from a vast number might include: 


Liddon’s ‘‘Christmastide in St. 
Paul’s” 

Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘Christmas 
Day” 


Cardinal Newman’s ‘‘Christmas 
Day” 

Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘A Christmas 
Peace.” 


There is an interesting account of old-time Christmas doings in 
Froissart, and, much later, in the introduction to Canto VI in Scott’s 
“Marmion.” 

Readers of THE JOURNAL who have access to a public library and 
will consult Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, will find a great 
mass of excellent Christmas writing hidden away in volumes of the 
magazines. Almost every phase of the subject—religious, historical, 
artistic, social, convivial—has been presented in a popular way and in 
readable form. A multitude of poems and stories have touched upon 
the same theme. Many of these fugitive pieces in prose and verse de- 
serve to be remembered and to be collected. Those who have in mind 
little programs for Christmas celebration, either at home or with 
friends, will do well to follow this clew. Very delightful programs 
could be made from this great mass of material. The joy of such 
festivals as Christmas lies very largely in the simplicity, heartiness 
and spontaneity with which they are kept. At the same time, a simple 
program in many cases gives point to the festivity, suggesting, with- 
out pressing too far, the great truths it symbolizes, and furnishes a 
suitable kind of entertainment. 


The True Spirit of Giving 


HERE is a duty laid in connection with Christmas, not only upon 

those to whom it stands as the commemoration of a great fact in the 
religious life of the world, but also upon all those who care for children 
and for the sanctity of home. There are two ways in which Christmas 
is being vulgarized: one is by a great mass of very cheap, semi- 
humorous writing and illustration in the sensational newspapers; the 
other is lavish extravagance both in the home and in gifts to friends. 
When Christmas is made an occasion for sending expensive presents 
of all sorts and kinds to all sorts and kinds of people simply as a com- 
pliance with the fashion of the hour, the most beautiful of festivals is 
made cheap and tawdry by gross misuse. The value of a present lies 
in the sincerity of the feeling which it represents, and the expression, 
not only of regard but also of respect for the recipient which it symbol- 
izes. When persons of moderate means make gifts which are entirely 
out of relation to their incomes and their usual way of living, there is 
no real honor either in the sending or in the acceptance of the remem- 
brance. The day which commemorates the birth of a little Child in a 
manger ought to be kept holy by simplicity, sincerity, absence of 
pretension, and joy of heart. 


Namlsr. W. Mabe. 














For 
Christmas 


Gifts, Wed- 
dings ~ Birth- 
day Presents 


you can find nothing more appro- 
priate than a set or single pieces of 


WORLD BRAND SILVERWARE 
which can be purchased in beauti- 


fully lined and finished cases, 
“butler’s bags” or in plain cases. 








World Brand Silver is guaranteed 
to be plated 50% heavier than the 
regulation or standard silverware 
which ordinarily lasts 10 years. 

‘This means that World Brand 
Silver will wear half again as long 
as the usual kind. 

This economical feature is only 
one of the many superior qualities 
found in World Brand Silver and a 
good reason why you should exam- 
ine its many exclusive designs before 
purchasing your silverware. 

Many of the best and most reli- 
able dealers in your vicinity have 
World Brand Silver and will take 
real pride in showing it to you. 

If, however, your nearest dealer 
does not handle it, send us his name 
and we will arrange with him for 
you to examine World Brand Silver 
without any obligation on your part. 

And will also send you ‘*'The 
Etiquette of Entertaining,’’ by Mar- 
garet Hubbard Ayer, Edition de 
Luxe, a comprehensive treatise on 
the refinement of table service. 
Beautifully printed and illustrated. 


Write Dept. L. 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Christmas in the Dear One 


As the Story Can be Told to Children: By George Hodges, D. D. 


NCE upon a time there was a Year One. And, 
strangely enough, it was not the beginning of the 
years. The world was already very old: nobody 

knows how old. People had been living on the earth, 
time out of mind, in mighty nations, fighting great battles 
and building great cities. But somehow, everything 
seemed to begin over again that year, because that was 
when the King came. And we have taken it ever since 
as the most important of all dates. When we say that 
this present year is Nineteen-hundred-and-six we mean 
that the Year One was just so many years ago. 

It is always to be remembered about that year that 
one of its days was Christmas Day. 

You may not think that strange. Christmas comes 
so regularly every year, like apples in autumn and snow 
in winter, that it seems to belong to the order of Nature, 
and one may easily imagine that it has been cele- 
brated always, and that it is as old as boys and girls. 
But the truth is that there was never any Christmas till 
the Year One. 

Year after year, and year after year, the evergreen 
trees grew in the woods and nobody came to get them. 
Nobody thought of lighting them up with candles or of 
loading them down with candies. The holly showed 
its berries of red, and the mistletoe its berries of white, 
and nobody paid any attention to them, except perhaps 
the Druids, whoever they were; and they had never 
heard of Christmas. The twenty-fifth day of December 
came and went, like the twenty-second and the twenty 
ninth; and boys and girls were born and grew up into 
men and women with never a Christmas carol nor a 
Christmas tree nor a Christmas gift, and without having 
so much as heard of the singing angels or of the Holy 
Child. Because that was before the King came. 


et 


|. ged in the Year One there lived in a quiet little 
place, in a small village hidden among hills, a young 
girl named Mary. I cannot tell you how old she was, 
but we will guess that she was at the age when girl- 
hood passes into womanhood. Neither can I tell you 
how she looked, or whether her eyes were brown like the 
earth or blue like the sky; but we may be sure that she 
had a sweet face, because she was very good and gentle, 
and had a fair and sweet soul. 

And one day Mary was sitting alone in her room. 
She may have been reading, for we know that she 
loved to read. A poem which she wrote, called the 
Magnificat, is full of the memories of books. Or she 
may have been sewing, for she was presently to be mar 
ried, and would be getting ready for the wedding. She 
was to marry a neighbor, the village carpenter, named 
Joseph. It was a spring morning, and the flowers were 
in blossom, and the birds were singing, and the sun was 
shining. Thus she sat, with her heart full of beautiful 
thoughts, when of a sudden such a gleam of splendor 
shone about her that it seemed as if the sun had been 
under a thick cloud and had just come out and begun to 
blaze in good earnest. And Mary turned to see where 
this new brightness came from; and there beside the 
door, dressed all in white, stood a resplendent angel. 

And the angel said, “Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among 
women.” And Mary was afraid, and began to tremble ; 
so that the angel said, ‘‘ Fear not, Mary: for thou hast 
found favor with God.” Then, while she held her 
breath and listened, he told his wonderful errand. God 
had seen the sin and sorrow that were upon the earth. 
He had heard little children, and even grown men and 
women, fathers and mothers, crying. He knew how 
people were trying to be good and making a sad failure 
of it because they were ignorant or weak. And now 
God was about to do what He had long promised: 
He was to come and live among us. God had, indeed, 
lived among men always, as He does today; always and 
everywhere we are in the presence of God. But now He 
was to make Himself known in a new way. The 
King of Glory was to take our human nature upon 
Him, and become a man like us. He was to come, not 
in His royal robes of splendor, not in the garments of 
the sunset, not with His holy angels with Him, but as 
a little child, to be born as we are, to grow as we 
grow, and thus by living our life to teach us how to 
live. And when the King came in His humility Mary 
was to be His mother. 

And Mary said, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be 
it unto me according to Thy word.” And the angel de- 
parted from her That was the first day of the Year One. 


ot 


ONTHS passed after this angelic visit. The green of 
spring deepened into the green of summer, and lilies 
grew in the fields, and the fruits ripened and were 
gathered into barns, and the cold nights came on. And 
one night there were shepherds in a pasture close by the 
town of Bethlehem, watching their flocks. 

We seldom see shepherds in this country. The men 
with sticks who drive sheep through the streets are not 
true shepherds. Shepherds never drive sheep: they go 
before and call them, and the sheep know the shepherd’s 
voice and follow him. While the flocks are in the fields 
the shepherds stay among them to keep them from 
straying off and getting lost, and to protect them from 
wolves and bears in places where such wild animals are 
found. 

There are countries where the grass is green all the year 
round, and where almost the only snow which the people 
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see is on the tops of the mountains. In such countries 
the sheep can feed in the fields even in the winter. 

In the old time—1: the Year One—people when they 
went to church on great holy days carried little lambs 
with them. That would seem queer nowadays. Imagine 
a church where everybody had a‘lamb under his arm 
instead of a prayer-book! I am afraid that most small 
boys, and even some small girls, would find it hard to 
sit perfectly still in a church full of frisky little woolly 


lambs. But in those days they were used to it, and did 
not mind it. The people brought the lambs to give to 
God. And they brought the very best lambs, because 


they wished to give God the very best they had. Some 
of these lambs came from these Bethlehem pastures ; 
and they who took care of the church lambs would be 
good shepherds, gentle and kind men. 


ox 


S IT was in the winter night, and the stars were 
shining and all was still, and in the felds the flocks 
were sleeping while the shepherds watched. We may 
guess that, as they watched, they talked together and 
told each other stories—especially about David, who, 
when he was a boy, had lived at Bethlehem and had 
lain out many a frosty night in that very pasture with 
his sheep, and once had killed a lion and a bear. The 
lion and the bear had come to get the sheep, and young 
David had fought with them and killed them. And 
they sang the Shepherd’s Psalm, “The Lord is my 
shepherd.” And they spoke of the King of Glory, how 
He would some time come, according to the promise ; 
and they wondered how He would look, and what He 
would be like when He came. And they said, ‘‘ When 
He comes He will be seen here in Bethlehem.” For 
that, was written in the Bible. 

Then, as they watched and talked and sang, suddenly 
something happened. 

All at once a great and wonderful light began to shine, 
brighter and brighter, in the black sky, till the night was 
like the day. Ail the clouds came out in the splendid 
garments which they wear in the early morning and in 
the late afternoon. And out of the central shining 
appeared an angel of the Lord, gleaming like a flame of 
fire. The shepherds fell upon their faces, not daring to 
look up, hardly daring to listen or to breathe, while the 
angel spoke. ‘Fear not:” he said, “for behold, I bring 
vou good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people. 
The King has come! Tonight He is born, yonder in 
Sethlehem. ‘There shall you find Him, sleeping in a 
manger.” 

And then the sky grew brighter still, as if behind 
the clouds the gates of Heaven itself were swinging 
open, and out there came angels upon angels, a multi 
tude of the Heavenly host, shining and singing. ‘This 
is what they sang: 

“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth, peace, 
Good will toward men!” 

Then the chorus ceased, and the choir went back into 
Heaven, shutting the golden gates behind them; and the 
night was dark and still again, and the shepherds were 
alone. So up they leaped, crying one to another with 
great joy, ‘‘Let us go to Bethlehem and see! Let us 
find the King!” And off they went, down the frosty 
road, their eager feet making a great noise in the silent 
night, and their breath white behind them. 
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N' JW all that day travelers had been journeying in un- 
usual numbers along the ways which led to Bethlehem, 
for it was the time of a census. Casar Augustus, Emperor 
of Rome, wished to know how many people were living 
in that part of the country, so that he could make them 
all pay taxes. very man had to go to his own city 
that is, to the place in which his family belonged. So 
there was a great stir all about the land, with men 
going to this place and to that to have their names 
written in the census-books. Among the others, out of 
Nazareth came Joseph the carpenter, because he was of 
the family of David, and with him Mary, his espoused 
wife, who was to be the mother of the King. Down 
they came like other poor folks, over hill and dale, till 
they arrived at Bethlehem. But when they reached the 
town there was no place where they might stay. Every 
house was full of guests, and the inn was already 
crowded. The only shelter was a stable—a common 
stable, strewn with hay, with dusty cobwebs hanging 
from the rafters, and occupied by cows and donkeys. 
There, accordingly, they went. 

And there, while the angels sang and the sky blazed 
over the pastures of the sheep, the King came. The 
King of Glory came! The mighty God, the Maker of 
all things, the Lord most high, came to dwell among us. 
And behold, He sas a little child. And Mary wrapped 
Him warm in swaddling clothes, as the way is with 
babies, and laid Him in the manger. 

There the shepherds, all out of breath with running, 
found them— Mary and Joseph, and the Babe lying in 
amanger. And they told what they had seen and heard 
about the singing angels and the King of Glory, while 
Mary listened, remembering the angel who had appeared 
toher. So the shepherds returned, glorifying and prais- 
ing God for all the wonders of that night. 

And thus was kept the first Christmas, the Christmas 
in the Year One, with carols by the choir of Heaven, 
and God’s own Son, the Savior of the world, coming as 
a Christmas gift for all mankind. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Photographs or Cuts sent upon request 





Ladies’ Gold Watches | 


Small open-face, 18-karat-gold 
watches, suitable for young 
women $25, $35, $45, upward 
Small chronographs in 18-karat- 
gold cases for Trained Nurses 


$50 





‘Men’s Gold Watches | 


| New model, open-face watches, 
in 18-karat-gold cases, adapted 

| for young men. .... . 

|... $60, $95, $100, upward 

| Open-face, 18-karat-gold min- 

| ute repeaters $135 and $240 

i iliecieaienseseemessaiaiaasaeiamiaeneamenne 


Ladies’ Diamond Rings 


| Solenives ks it ee 
$25, $50, $75, $95, upward | 
Solitaires with small diamonds 
embedded in shank $75, upward 
Two-stone diamond rings .. 
a ere, . $50, upward 
Three-stone diamond rings . | 
po. «eee. . $60, upward 
| Five-stone half-hoop diamond 
rings $50, upward 





Clocks 


Best French eight-day move- 
ments, in gilt bronze and glass 
cases, Traveling clocks. . . 

. . . . « $12, $14, $20, $28 
Mantel Clocks striking hours 
and half-hours on Cathedral 
gong $20, $35 and $55 








Fork and Spoon Chests 


Tiffany & Co.'s copyrighted pat- 
terns of Sterling Silver Forks and 
Spoons, Prices include hand- 
some, compact, hardwood chests, 
with lock and key 
5 dozen sets 
6 dozen sets 
7 dozen sets 
8 dozen sets 


$100 to $200 | 
$140 to $250 | 
$175 to $300 
$250 to $350 


New Blue Book 


Now ready—Tiffany 1907 Blue Book 

Christmas Edition — No illustra- 
tions. 621 pages of concise descrip- 
tions and prices of Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Watches, Bronzes, 
Pottery, Glass and other articles suit- 
able for Christmas gifts. Blue Book 
sent upon request 


Clocks, 


Out-of-Town Service 


Upon advice as to requirements and 
limit of price, Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs, cuts or careful de- 
scriptions of what their stock affords 


Goods Sent on Approval 


to any part of the United States, to | 
persons known to the house or who 
will make themselves known by refer- 
ence from any National Bank or 
responsible business house 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. 
They do not employ agents or sell | 
their wares through other dealers 


F ifth pone Nats York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 




















Christmas Dinners for All Binds of People 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


in America and in England. In America it differs from our 

Thanksgiving dinner in two respects: the goose takes the 
place of the turkey, and the plum pudding the place of pies. Our 
Thanksgiving dinner is truly an American feast, while our Christmas 
dinner is more or less copied from the ancients. In the days of our 
forefathers the Christmas dinner was not complete without at least 
three kinds of meat, four or five kinds of vegetables,. with a host of 
sweets and rich desserts. Happily for us, such dinners are no longer 
in good form. Our lives are too full: from necessity we have greatly 
simplified our methods of homemaking and homekeeping. In this 
generation we cannot afford to spend days of our valuable time on 
fancy cooking to be consumed in an hour. Moreover, the heavy elon- 
gated meals of the previous generations have reduced our powers of 
digestion, which makes it impossible for us in this age of struggling 
for existence to use our blood and energy in our stomachs. Our 
heads must be in good order to compete with our neighbors and keep 
up the progress of the country ; one cannot expect good brain-growth 
on an overcrowded stomach. 


‘ ‘HE Christmas dinner has always been a serious function both 


Prepare Beforehand Everything that You Can 


T IS wise for the housewife to supervise the smallest details of the 

Christmas dinner, even if she has her trained cook. One omission 
may change the meal into one of mortification rather than of pleasure. 
Do as much of the preparation as possible the day before. Plum 
puddings may be made a month in advance — indeed, the old-fashioned 
English plum pudding grows mellow with age: gingersnaps and sand 
cookies are better when a week old 

Use plain holly, ground pine, long-leaf pine or cedar for decorations. 
Hothouse flowers are out of harmony with this function. Make the 
table pretty, but do not have it overtrimmed. Elaborate decorations 
call for elaborate surroundings of all kinds. Red is the best color for 
the Christmas function, and where flowers or greens cannot be 
obtained a huge mass of red apples in a pretty basket makes an 
attractive centrepiece. 

The goose, really the Christmas bird, with a good joint of roasted 
beef, is quite enough for the most elaborate ‘‘feeders.’’ In country 
places where beef is poor a well-baked ham goes nicely with goose— 
for those who eat pork; chicken and mutton are also good combi- 
nations. A steak Stanley may be served with duck, and turkey with 
ham. Roasted chickens may be garnished with sausage balls. 
Serve with each meat the vegetables best suited from both an 
wsthetic and a hygienic standpoint. 

An acid jelly aids in the digestion of these overfattened birds; 
cranberry jelly is best with turkey; guava jelly with chicken ; currant 
jelly with duck and mutton; apple sauce or panned apples with goose. 

Make this a day of feasting if you choose, but. above all, make it a 
day of family reunion and pleasure. Select the menus best suited to 
your purse and stomachs in order that the days or weeks following 
may not be unpleasant. The following bills-of-fare will, I trust, be 
of service to housewives in different localities and of varied tastes: 
Crackers 

Bread Sticks 

Celery Olives 
Fish Timbale, Creamed Mushroom Sauce 
Potato Balls 
Cream of Pea Patties 
Roasted Goose, Apple Sauce 
Browned Sweet Potatoes 


Oyster Cocktails 
Consommé 


Grape Sherbet 
Thin Slices of Baked Ham Celery Salad 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 


Roquefort Crackers 
Coffee 
Bonbons Almonds Fruit 
Oysters on the Half-Shell 
Crackers Lemon Horseradish 
Clear Tomato Soup Crofitons 


Fish Cutlets, Cream Sauce 
Potato Roses 
Roasted Capon, Cranberry Jelly 
Potato Croquettes Baked Onions 
Ginger Sherbet 


Apple Salad in Red Apples Wafers 
Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce 
Edam Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 
Bonbons Almonds Fruit 
Oyster Soup Crackers 


Olives 
Roasted Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Rice Croquettes 


Celery 


Creamed Onions 


Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Prune Pudding, Grape Sauce 
Parmesan Balls Crackers 
Coffee 
Candies Nuts Fruit 
Sardine Canapés 
Deviled Oysters Wafers 


Roasted Duck, Nut Stuffing 
Currant Jelly 
Stewed Celery Rice 
Apple Salad, French Dressing 
Wafers 
Plum Pudding, Fruit Sauce 
Cheese Crackers 
Coffee 
Candies Nuts Fruit 


Tomato Soup Crofitons 
Roasted Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Potato Puff Stewed Onion 


Celery and Apple Salad Wafers 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 
Candies Nuts Fruit 


A Vegetarian Dinner 


Tomato Soup Wafers 
Celery Ripe Olives 
Oyster-Plant Fritters Rolls 
Mock Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 
Baked Onions 
Apple Salad Wafers 


Vegetarian Plum Pudding, Orange Sauce 
Coffee 
Candies Nuts Fruit 


Away on the Ranch 
Peanut Soup Crackers 
Baked Ham, Dried-Apple Sauce 
Boiled Rice Dried Corn 
Venison or other Game Tomato Jelly Salad 
Molasses Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Peanut Brittle Nuts Raisins 


For the Small Family 
Wafers 
Roasted Chicken or Small Turkey, Guava or Cranberry Jelly 
Baked Sweet Potatoes Cole-Slaw 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


Celery Soup 


Some Christmas Recipes 
Cranberry Sauce 
ASH one quart of cranberries, put them in a saucepan with a 


pint of water and a pint of sugar; bring quickly to a boil and 
press through a colander; reboil and stand aside to cool. 


Peanut Soup 


UT one tumbler of peanut butter into a double boiler, with a pint 

of water, a quart of milk, two teaspoonfuls of salt, a slice of 
onion, a cupful of chopped celery or a saltspoonful of celery-seed. 
When scalding hot add two level tablespoonfuls of cornstarch mois- 
tened in a little water; stir for five minutes and serve. 


Steak Stanley 


HOP two pounds of lean beef from the round and form it into 

eight round steaks, one inch in thickness; broil them about ten 
minutes, turning them once; or they may be dry-panned. Put two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour in a saucepan; mix; 
add a pint of milk, stir until boiling ; add a level teaspoonful of salt and 
four rounding tablespoonfuls of horseradish. If you are without 
fresh horseradish use the ordinary grated horseradish with the vinegar 
pressed out of it. Peel and split into halves eight bananas; drop 
them into very hot fat, and when brown drain them on a piece of soft 
paper. Pour the sauce into the bottgm of the serving-dish, stand the 
cakes in it and put the fried bananas over the top 


Nut Stuffine 


HIS stuffing may be used for either goose or duck. Bake four 

good-sized white potatoes, scoop out the centres, press them 
through a sieve or colander; add a cupful of finely chopped black or 
English walnuts, a level teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoonful of black 
pepper, and mix thoroughly. 


Cranberry Jelly 


ASH one quart of cranberries, put them in a saucepan with half a 

pint of water, boil for ten minutes, press through a colander, 
return them to the saucepan; add a pound of sugar and stir until 
sugar is dissolved; boil for three minutes and turn at once into a mould. 


Tomato Jelly 

pur a can of tomatoes in a saucepan with a slice of onion, half a 

cupful of chopped celery, a level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper ; bring to the boiling point and add half a box of gelatine that 
has been soaked for half an hour in half a cupful of cold water ; strain, 
add the juice of a lemon and turn at once into small moulds or after- 
dinner coffee-cups. When ready to serve dip these quickly into 
boiling water, and turn out the jelly on a bed of either finely chopped 
celery or lettuce leaves. Use mayonnaise dressing. 


Mock Turkey 
HOP sufficient nuts, English walnuts, pecans and-a few almonds, 
to make a pint; add one quart of well-cooked hominy grits or 
dry boiled rice, two level teaspoonfuls of salt, a saltspoonfu! of black 
pepper, and half a cupful of dried breadcrumbs. Add one unbeaten 
egg, mix and form into a roll the size and shape of a turkey; baste 
with melted butter and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Prune Pudding 


EMOVE the stones from one pound of soft prunes and cut the 

prunes in quarters. Chop a quarter of a pound of suet; add to 

it half a cupful of brown sugar, half of a grated nutmeg, a cupful of 

dry breadcrumbs, two beaten eggs, the prunes and a quarter of a cup- 

ful of grape-juice ; mix, turn this into a greased kettle, cover, and boil 
or steam continuously for three hours. 


Vegetarian Pudding 


IX half a pint of finely chopped mixed nuts with one pint of stale 
breadcrumbs; add half a cupful of brown sugar, half of a grated 
nutmeg and the grated rind of one orange. Mix in another bow! one 
pound of seeded raisins, one pound of currants, a quarter of a pound 
of shredded citron and a quarter of a pound of shredded orange peel. 
Dust over this mixture four tablespoonfuls of flour, then mix them 
with the other ingredients; add sufficient grape-juice, about a cupful, 
to moisten, pack the ingredients in a mould or kettle, cover and boil 
or steam continuously for six hours. Remove the lid and allow the 
pudding to cool. When cold re-cover and put in a cool place untii 
Christmas. At serving-time stand the kettle in a pan of hot water, 
cover the pan and boil for one hour. 


Panned Baked Apples 


ASH, quarter and core some tart apples. Slice them in a cas- 
serole or any baking dish, sprinkle over them half a cupful of 
sugar to each four apples; add half a cupful of water, cover the dish 
and bake for twenty minutes in a hot oven. They must be tender but 
not broken. Serve warm in the dish in which they were baked. This 
is much more tasty than apple sauce and is nice with goose. 
NOTE—Mrs. Rorer will continue next year her helpful articles in The Journal. 


Next month (January ) she will give her deductions, from her observations in her New 
York restaurant, as to the mistakes men make in their eating. 
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The Real 
Goodness of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Doesn't it make your 
mouth water to think of 
the exquisite flavor of 
luscious mince pie ? 


Well, that’s the kind of 
pie Heinz Mince Meat 
makes, only there’s more 
than mere flavor to the 
Heinz story. 


Prepared in model 
kitchens by neat uni- 
formed workers, Heinz 
Mince Meat is the exem- 
plification of purity, the 
standard for all that is 
good — which is true of 
every one of the 





D 


Heinz Mince Meat is 
composed of the choicest 
meat; the richest white 
suet; large, juicy, flaw- 
less apples; Four Crown 
Valenciaconfection 
raisins, carefully seeded; 
plump Grecian currants, 
each one thoroughly 
cleansed; Leghorn can- 
died citron, orange and 
lemon peel and the 
purest spices. 


Imagine all these, pre- 
pared with the most ex- 
acting care, blended so 
skillfully that the flavor 
leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, and you have an 
excellent idea of Heinz 


Mince Meat. 


Seld everywhere in glass jars, 
stone crocks, and tins of con- 
venient size. Let us send you a 
copy of “The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Decorations for the Christmas Table 


By Hester Price and Lillian C. Sterrett 



































DESIGNED BY WESTER PRICE DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 
CHRISTMAS BELLS THE CHRISTMAS LIGHT 

WO hoops of different sizes are made of heavy wire. Wreathe them HIS table is symbolical of “‘ The Christmas Light,’”’ or “* The Light of 

with holly, and hang on them scarlet bells of two sizes. The hoops the World.’’ The tall central candlestick and candle focus the atten 
are hung from the chandelier by a wire covered with smilax. A crystal tion. Beyond it is a circle of candles, then a larger one. The holly 
bow] filled with white roses is flanked by poinsettia blossoms. Small crowns wreaths have a foundation of heavy wire. Loops of wire serve as candle 
of artificial holly serve as favors for the girls, while boutonniéres, tied with holders, The individual plum puddings are served upon plates garnished 
scarlet ribbon, are placed for the men. with holly, and each one is capped with a lighted candle. 















































a ae rower tags t A were ae” “—— : UNDER A LATTICED CEILING OF 
~\ Ae . . RED RIBBON 


ROM the four sides of the room stretch 

two-inch scarlet ribbon, Weave it in 
and out to form squares, fastening the ribbon 
to the picture moulding with thumb-tacks 
and letting the ends hang down against the 
wall and over the doorway, forming a 
curtain. Twine sprays of holly in the 
ribbon. A heavy rope of laurel leaves en 
circles the room at the cornice, and at the 





corners it hangs down as far as the wainscot. 

On the table are seven gilt candlesticks, 
with red candles. From the bank of holly 
in the centre of the table have red ribbons 
divide the different places. 





. 
DESIGNED BY LILLIAN C, STERRETT 


DECORATED WITH CEDAR AND 
SNOWBALLS 


ESTOON the ceiling with ropes of 

cedar, with icicles of cotton batting 
covered with diamond dust hanging from it. 
Wreaths of cedar are hung on the walls. 
From the centre of the ceiling suspend the 
cedar rope for the light. The shade over 
the light is a four-sided pasteboard shade, 
made especially for the Christmas table, as 
are the little candle-shades, Cut the paste- 
board larger at the bottom than the top, 
draw an inch border all around each side 
and paint the border bright red. On each 
side paint a green Christmas tree and cut 
roughly at the sides, so that the light can 
shine through. Finish the edge with a 
fringe of cotton icicles. In the centre of 
the table have a mound of white cotton 
snowballs, each containing some small 
Christmas gift. Have red roses extend 
from the mound to each place, where there 
is a tiny Christmas tree. 








A SIX-POINTED STAR CANOPY OF 
HOLLY BRANCHES 


HREE laths crossed and firmly fastened 

make a foundation for holly branches, 
which compose a six-pointed star-canopy 
above the table. This canopy is suspended 
by wide, red satin ribbon, which is looped to 
the corners and sides of the room, where 
holly branches are hung. A large bell of red 
immortelles hangs from the centre of the 
canopy, and red immortelles are also used 
for the candle-shades. The centrepiece is 
in the shape of a six-pointed star. It is 
made of holly with a centre of red immor- 
telles. In each point of the centrepiece a 
red candle is placed. 








DESIGNED BY LILLIAN C. STERRETT 


DESIGNED GY LILLIAN C. STERRETT 
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sBailey. Banks 
& Biddle Co, ( 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELERS 
SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS HERALDISTS 


Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry 


Not Less Than | 4-Karat Gold. 
First Quality Gems. 








Recueil 








Many attractive new styles suit- 
able for Christmas gifts are described 
in the following thirteen 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


Booklets desired Suggestions from 

free on request the Booklets : 
Bangle No. 142. Three 

Bangles Sapphires mounted in hand- 


$6 to $750 or Roman = 


Barette No. 1762. Rose- 
Barettes gold round odes with nied 


$4 to $60 = and four Baroque 


earls $12.75 


Brooch No. 209 B. L 
Brooches ob mt Amethyst, — 


gold flat antique b 
$2 to $110 at antique bor $16.50 


Back Combs Back Comb No. 1702. 


Genuine dark tortoise shell 


mb with polished gold ap- 
$4.75 to $75 plied bead poms. a ; ° a 
.50 


: Cuff Links No. 365. Pol- 
Cuff Links ished gold, plain flat oval. 


$3.25 to $58 sn wees 


cluded in price 


s Guard Chain No. 409, 

Guard Chains Eight round | Amethyst 
a mounted in cable link go) 

$18 to $250 chain, 48 inches long. 

$23.00 


° Handy Pin N: 2048. Oo 
Handy Pins Amethya and on Barogue 
4 "earls in polished g twist 
$1.25 to $48 Pearls in polished gold twin 


wire. 


os Pr Hat Pin No. 1845. R 
Hat Pins gold Calla Lily with Beroque 
$1.75 to $19 Pearl Centre. $5.00 


No. A. _ Lady's 18-Karat 

Gold Open-Face Watch 

Watches with revolving pendant. A 
tasteful, little, high-class time 

$25 to $175 piece. Engraved monogram 
$25.00 


inclu 


Locket No. 1940. Polished 
Lockets met a oval with ~ 


$6 to $145 pire Engraving. $14.50 


Watch Fob No. 458. Silk 


Fob with fluted gold ring and 
Watch Fobs pierced voles mounting. Oval 


$11 to $56 gold seal, engraved mono- 
gram included. $19.00 


Scarf Pins Scarf Pin No. 541. Peridot 
olished gold A 
$2 to $50 Lm a 1. "3500 


“The Book of Precious Stones” 4 
indicates the richness of the diamond stock and the 
beauty of the newer designs. 

“Etiquette of Wedding Stationery” 
A booklet of correct forms, phraseology, etc. 


“The 1907 Year Book”’ 


catalogues the entire stock and contains also many 
important gift suggestions in Gold and Diamond 
ewelry, Silverware, atches, Clocks, China, 
Glass, and Objects of Art. Photographs of any 
articles desired will be furnished. 


Any booklets, free on request 


Goods on Approval 


Careful and varied selections will be sent for in- 
spection, customary bank or mercantile references 
only required. 

















1218-20-22 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















3-light Electric Lamp. 23 inches high. 


The perfect whiteness, so highly esteemed by 
experts, is a quality that adds rare beauty 
to the artistic «* Hawkes ’’ designs. 

No piece without this trade-mark engraved on it 

is genuine. If your dealer does not sell Hawkes 

Cut Glass, write us for address of one who does. *~ 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. pAWEKES 











Programs for Christmas Entertauuments 


Compiled by Theresa H. Wolcott 


HESE programs have been arranged in anticipation of the needs of those who plan entertainments at Christmastime, in the home, the 

day-school, or the Sunday-school. The aim has been ‘to offer a wealth of material in the form of suggestions, weaving them around a 

few central themes, recognizing all ages and all classes— from grave to gay. Some of the programs have been made of unusual length 
purposely to allow a choice in recitations, etc. Many of these may be obtained from books in public libraries ; others may be secured in 
inexpensive, paper-covered form. The music, in most cases, will be found in moderate-priced editions. 

Full information as to where the material may be found, barring the suggested original addresses, will be forwarded promptly upon 
receipt of a self-addressed envelope accompanying such ‘request sent to the compiler of the programs, in care of The Journal. 


A Christmas Eve Home Entertainment 


Solo: “Christ Night” (‘‘Homes are filled with light and mirth’’). 
The English version of a German song for the home circle. 
Recitations 
‘Tis 9 Beautiful Time When Christmas Comes,” by Margaret E. 
Sangster. 
‘*Under the Holly Bough” (‘‘We who have loved each other’’) 
‘*The Christmas Tree,”’ for a child 
Musical Recitation: ‘‘Country Sleighing.” 
Two Humorous Readings: 
‘*A Kindergarten Christmas,” by Hayden Carruth 
**Major Jones’s Christmas Present.” 
Recitations 
‘*Forty Years Ago.” 
‘*Christmas in the Olden Times,” by Sir Walter Scott. 
‘*The Old Christmas Dinner,” by Will Carleton. 
Carol: ‘Christ was Born on Christmas Day.” 


Nature’s Christmas Message 


[The decorations are to be pine irees, one trimmed only with bits of cotton, 
the others in accordance with dialogue below. If any gijts are to be dis- 
tributed they may be concealed in a wigwam oj white raw cotton, jrom 
the top of which the tip of a pine tree emerges. The entrance should 
be jramed in holly and over it the words; ‘“‘ Changed the pine trees into 
wigwams.”’ A sprig of holly should be presented to each one present. 


Processional, winding through the trees: ‘* Joy to the World.” 
Short Reading: ‘‘The Christmas Tree.’””’ The German legend of its origin. 
Recitations 

“The Fir Tree.” 

‘*The Little Christmas Tree,” by Susan Coolidge. 

‘*The Bloom of the Christmas Tree,” by Mary Mapes Dodge 
Reading: ‘‘ The First Christmas Tree” (condensed), by Henry van Dyke. 
Anthem: ‘‘Let the Heavens Rejoice, and Let the Earth be Glad.” 
Recitations : 

‘*A Letter to Mother Nature.” 

“*When Daddy Lights the Tree,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 
Children’s Chorus: ‘‘ Hurrah for the Christmas Tree.” 

Short Dialogue for cight children: ‘‘What the Christmas Tree Means.” 

Explains decorations on one of the trees. 

Suggested Readings from the Bible: References to the cedars of Lebanon, 
mountains, trees and vines. Jesus, the branch of the root of Jesse. 
Address: Selections from sermon by Charles H. Spurgeon, ‘‘Christ, the 

Tree of Life.” 

Anthem: ‘With Glory Clad” (‘‘The Lord that o’er all Nature reigns’’). 


In Merry Mood —For the Children 


Play for eight characters. Seven scenes—five children. ‘*‘What Santa 
Claus Looks Like.” 

Before-Christmas Recitations; 
‘*The Christmas Pretender.” 
‘*Jes’ ’ Fore Christmas,” by Eugene Field. 

Exercise for Little Folks: ‘‘ Listen to Us.” 

After-Christmas,Recitations : 
“The Old Doll to the New One.” 
‘*Grandma’s Mistake.” 

Reading: ‘‘Mrs. Santa Claus.” 

Humorous Recitation: ‘‘ Hooray for Christmas!” 

Regitation.and Pantomime: ‘‘Saint Nick at Home and Abroad,” followed 
by appearance of Saint Nicholas. 


A Suggested School Program 


Song: ‘“‘The Christmas Welcome” (‘‘WHen the summertime is past 
and the harvest housed at last”), to the tune, ‘‘Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.” 

Recitations : ; 

‘*A Feel in the Christmas Air,”’ by James Whitcomb Riley. 
‘Signs of Christmas.” 

Geographical Recitation: ‘‘The Boundaries of Christmas.” 

Stocking Song: Exercise for three small children. 

Readings : 

**Santa Claus’s Assistant,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 
‘*Santa Claus to Little Ethel,” in answer to her letter giving him a list 
of her Christmas wants. 

Acrostic, requiring fourteen children: ‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 

Chorus: ‘* Deck the Hall with Boughs of Holly.” 

Suggested Plays: 

A Christmas Play for eight children: ‘‘Jean Noél: A Story of 
Christmas in France,” or ‘‘A Christmas Carol,” by Charles 
Dickens. Arranged. ° 


The Fairyland of Christmastime 
(Theme: “Love,” the Christmas Fairy) 


F USED for a Sunday-school, on the Sunday before the entertain- 
ment place on a blackboard the following rebus: 


To the great-big-sized, the middle-sized, and the tiny people: Hearty 
Christmas Greeting! You can help to scatter warm (outline sketch of the 
rising sun) at this happy Christmastime by bringing to our (Christmas 
tree) a rosy (apple) or a big (potato), or some (large capital T), or some- 
thing to put into the (coffee-pot), or something to sweeten what is in it; 
some sweet (oranges), or (pictures of jars of fruit labeled ‘‘ Pears,” 
‘*Peaches”), or anything of this kind that will keep. 

These good things will be sent to people whose (picture of fireplace with 
empty stockings) otherwise will be (capital M and T) on Christmas morn 
ing. 


[Have tarletan stockings in bright colors ready in which to drop the 
oranges, apples and other jruit, when they are brought by the pupils ; 
then hang the filled stockings on the Christmas trees jor distribution 
later to those to whom they will give pleasure. Place wicker baskets 
on the platjorm jor the vegetables and other articles. 


Chorus of Male Voices: ‘‘ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 

Recitation: ‘‘A Christmas Wish,” by Eugene Field. 

Suggested topic for five-minute address: ‘The Fruit of the Tree: Love, 
the Fruit of the Spirit.” 

Short Dialogue for four girls: ‘‘The Christmas Fairy.” 

Children’s Chorus : ‘‘ Love and Labor.” (Love to our neighbor is love toGod.) 

Recitations : 
‘“*‘A Christmas Party,” by Will Carleton. 
**Little Rocket’s Christmas.” 

Children’s Chorus: ‘‘’T was Love that Brought the Savior.” 

Recitation: ‘‘Das Krist-Kindel,” by James Whitcomb Riley. 

Children’s Chorus: ‘Once in Royal David’s City.” . 

Suggestion for second five-minute address: ‘‘God’s Gifts to the World 
Through His Son.” 

Children’s Question and Answer Song: ‘‘What Shali We Give to Jesus?” 

liymn: “Welcome, Glad Christmastime,” to the tune “‘America.’ 


A Christmas Bell Service 
HIS service is intended especially for places where no evergreens 
can be obtained. The decorations might be sleigh-bells concealed 
in frills of dark green paper, arranged so that the bells may be rung. 


Anthem: ‘‘Bells at Morn,” by C. A. Havens. 
Recitation: ‘‘The Bells,” by Edgar Allan Poe. 
Christmas Bell Drill, for twelve girls. 
Chorus: ‘‘Loud the Christmas Bells are Ringing,’ 
**Hold the Fort.” 
Recitations : 
**A Christmas Thought,” by Lucy Larcom. 
**Bells Across the Snow,” by Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Anthem and Solo: ‘‘Christmas Bells,” by John C. Inwright. 
Tableau Recitation: ‘‘Life’s Day.” For twelve girls, including chorus 
‘*! Hear the Happy Christmas Bells.” 
Readings : 
“The King’s Joy Bells.” 
**Ring Out, Wild Bells, to the Wild Sky,” by Alfred Tennyson. 
**Il Heard the Bells on Christmas Day,” by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Recitation: ‘‘Sing, Christmas Bells,” by Eugene Field. With piano 
accompaniment running into the key of the next carol. 
Carol: “Glad Christmas Bells.” 
Reading: ‘‘The Masque of the New Year.” 
Chorus: ‘‘Ring Out, Merry Bells, in the Steeple.”” Church bells should 
be rung or chimes played. 


to the old tune of 


Spreading the Kingdom 


- Sunday-schools making missionary offerings at Christmas- 
time. 


The Element of Rejoicing. 
Anthem: ‘‘Glory to Our Savior King.” 
Gloria in Excelsis: A Christmas Response. 
Trio for Women’s Voices: ‘‘Say, Where is He Born?” (‘‘The King of 
Judea.) Mendelssohn. 
Recitation: ‘‘There’s a Song in the Air!” by J. G. Holland. 
Solo: ‘‘Rejoice Greatly, O Daughter of Zion,” from ‘‘The Messiah.” 
Anthem: ‘Rejoice, the Lord is King!” 
Joy Expressed in Giving. 
‘Three choir-boys in surplices: ‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are.” 
Recitation: ‘‘Christmas Gifts for Thee,” by Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Solo: ‘‘Take My Life and Let it Be,” by Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Address: What the School is Celebrating. 
Children’s Chorus: ‘‘I Thank the Goodness and the Grace.’ 
Tableau: Showing those to whom the glad tidings should be sent. 
The gifts of the school are gathered and placed in a manger—the Christ- 
mas symbol—to be used to carry the tidings abroad. 


’ 


Joy Expressed in Worship. 

Children’s Chorus: ‘‘When He Cometh” (‘‘They shall shine in their 
splendor, rare gems for His crown”’). 

Anthem: 
‘*Behold, I Bring You Glad Tidings,” by C. B. Hawley. (‘‘ Wor 

ship Christ, the New-born King.’’) 
Recitation (with singing): ‘‘The Monks’ Magnificat.” 
Anthem: ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” from ‘‘The Messiah.” 


A Cycle of Christmas Song 


HIS idea comprises that element which appeals to every lover of 
Christmastide: the grand Christmas hymns of the Christian 
Church. The cycle includes the chief incidents in the story of Christ’s 
birth and coérdinates with each a descriptive or expressive hymn. 
The Town: ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
The Night: ‘‘Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
The Star: ‘‘Star of Beauty, Bethlehem’s Star.” 
The Nativity: ‘‘ Joy to the World.” 
The Shepherds: *‘While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night.” 
The Angels’ Song: ‘‘Hark! the Herald Angels Sing.” 
The Magi: ‘‘We Three Kings.” 
The Presentation: ‘‘There is No Name so Sweet on Earth.” 
The Call to Worship: ‘‘Come, All Ye Faithful.” 
His Sovereignty: ‘* Jesus Shall Reign.” 
The Coronation: ‘‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” 


The cycle should modulate from one theme to the next. The 
rendition may be effectively varied as solos, quartettes or chorals, with 
participation of the congregation in some numbers. 

(CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE Haws FELtUwus) 


A Pastoral Service: The Shepherd of Men 


Anthem: ‘*There were Shepherds.” 

Tenor Solo: ‘‘Haste Ye, Shepherds.’ 

Recitation: ‘‘The Shepherds.” 

Part Song: ‘‘The Voice of the Lord.” (‘‘The tidings that publish the Good 
Shepherd’s birth.”)  ° 

Recitation: ‘‘A Carol in the Pastures.’ 
now is born.’’) 

LLuther’s Hymn for children : ‘‘'The Lord is My Shepherd.” 

A Christmas Idyl, for choir, children and congregation. 

Children’s Hymn: ‘‘Since I am the Savior’s Lamb.” A favorite children’s 
hymn in Germany. 

Children’s Chorus: ‘‘The Song that is Sweetest and Best.” (‘‘As lambs 
to the Shepherd we come.’’) 

Congregational Singing: ‘‘Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead Us.” 


(‘‘Lo, the world’s great Shepherd 


Christmas for All 


Traditional Christmas Carol: ‘‘The First Nowel.”’ 
Recitations: 
‘*The Christmas Sheaf,” by Phoebe Cary. 
**Alaska Christmas Candles,” for a child. 
Christmas Carol: ‘‘From Highest Heaven I Come to Tell,” by Martin 
Luther. 
Recitation: ‘‘Santa Claus on the Train.” 
Reading: ‘‘A Christmas Camp on the San Gabriel,’’ by Amelia E. Barr. 
Carol—Duet for Women’s Voices: ‘‘We Come, We Come, with Loud 
Acclaim,” by Gounod. 
Recitations: 
‘*Christmas on the Prairies.” 
‘*Christmas on the Plantation.” 
‘*Christmas on the Farm.” 
Alternative Recitations: 
‘*Christmas in Cuba.” 
“Christmas in India,’”’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
‘“*Occident and Orient,’’ by Charles Kingsley. (‘‘How will it dawn, 
the coming Christmas Day?” 
Geographical Recitation: ‘‘Around the World with Santa Claus.” 
Carol Recitation: ‘‘Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas Tonight,’ 
Phillips Brooks. 
Caroi: ‘‘God Rest You Merry Gentlemen.” 


by 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, 


Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U. S. Govern- 
ment chemists establishes Cudahy’s 
Rex Beef Extract as absolutely pure. 

Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and 
packing. 
See Offer Below 


They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray 
(sterling) finish, free from advertis- 
ing, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated silversmiths, 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd.,whose name 
they bear. 












How to 
Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Beef Extract or Cudahy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and ro cents in silver 
or stamps to cover packing and mail- 
ing expense. (A set of six spoons 
requires six metal caps and 6oc.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in 
stamps and we will send you the regu- 
lar size, a 2-0z. jar of Rex Beef Extract; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘From Ranch 
to Table,”’ an illustrated cook book. 

















1¢. 
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A Christmas Son& 


By W. A. Post 


The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song used in public provided the following credit is printed on the 
program in connection with the title: “‘By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.” Under no other conditions may this song be used, 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. 
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We call the attention of music-lovers 
to this new musical and art creation. It 
is a little grand piano for use in small 
rooms, with the most exquisite tone and 
delightful action, cased in an original 
design that for sheer grace, loveliness 
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ideas of musical tone quality can 
be given than that of a gentleman who 
spent a my time testing pianos, and finally 


Prsar sr no better expression of our 


gape ee Car - ols float S © Bes cvcees 


summed up his investigation as follows: 


“I never heard a piano that makes 
me want to sit still and listen like the 
A. B. CHASE Piano does. There's some- 
thing about it —I can’t explain what— that 
seems to completely satisfy me.” 


AB. 


& 

TANO2 

have been so uniformly satisfactory that you 
never heard of an A. B. CHASE being ex- 
changed for any other make. 

People buy A. B. CHASE Pianos be- 
cause they want them; keep them because 
they like them; and like them because every 
A. B. CHASE Piano is ideal. 

Our folder, “Sixteen Years of Sterling 
Service,” gives indisputable proof of their 
durability. 

“Inside Information ” gives reasons why 
such testimony may be truthfully uttered. 


Both sent free to any intending purchaser 
of a fine piano. 


The A. B. Chase Company 
Dept. A, Norwalk, Ohio | 
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SKINNERS SATIN 


The Lady from Pbdtladelphia 
Has a Christmas Talk with Her Girls 


HE message of Christmas is love, God’s love to us. The spirit 
of Christmas is also love, our love for one another. In all this 


guests of the hotel to assemble at the arrival of the mail, the names are 
called aloud and the letters delivered. One lady—a typical old maid, 





wide world there is no such happiness as that to be found in 
loving! Even being loved holds no such joy. So our Father has 
planned that we may not miss it. See how He has bound us up 
together by our need of one another! In families, communities, 
clans, tribes and nations He educates brotherly love—until, as we 
grow into His will, 


‘*The world is all our neighbor, . 
The stars are foreign lands.”’ 


Christmas preaches the eleventh commandment—Christ’s own: 
“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another.” 
But, you say, “Love will not be commanded nor forced. We cannot 
love sometimes even when we want to!” And yet Christ makes it 
the test of discipleship: ‘“‘ By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples—if ve have love one to another.” He knows us through and 
through. He would not ask an impossibility. 


ET us try to understand just what our Lord meant. 

[* An eminent clergyman once told me that theologians distinguish 
between the “love of benevolence,” which God requires from us for all 
His other children, all mankind, and the “love of complacency,” 
which is our feeling for those who awake the glad response of our 
hearts—in short, what we ourselves call love. 

This “love of benevolence”? means “ good will toman.” If I have it 
I feel kindly, do justly, lend a hand when possible, I am glad in the 
happiness of others, sympathetic for their troubles. I will never 
strengthen a prejudice or confirm a dislike by anything I say or do, or 
even a look. I will be patient, forbearing, forgiving, considerate, 
compassionate. These prove the love that proves the disciple. 

A child “going on eight’”’ wrote a story, beginning: ‘“ There were 
once two little girls who were twins—one was seven and one was nine 

” “Twins?” I exclaimed, but she dismissed the interruption, 
saying, “They were twins in everything except age!”—kindly 
explaining that they dressed alike. Just so are there many who are 
Christians “in everything except love’ —which is as fundamental an 
impossibility as are twins of different ages. 

It is said that Saint John lived to be a hundred years old, and that in 
his extreme old age he used to be carried in his chair to the church to 
address the people, only to give the message which, summed up, all 
his heart would say : ‘‘ Love ye one ano:her.” 


N HIS matchless first letter to the Corinthian believers Saint Paul 

explains in the thirteenth chapter just what this love is; that with- 

out it, though he speak with the eloquence of an angel, his words were 
but as the blare of brass or the tinkle of a cymbal. 

A very clever, entertaining woman, who yet was a bit top-lofty, took 
a class of girls in a mission school. Endeavoring to illustrate the 
grace of unselfishness, she asked them what they supposed brought her 
from her pleasant home to teach them that rainy Sunday. 

“Well, some folks likes to hear themselves talk,” replied one young 
woman, pursing up her lips and looking over the teacher’s head. The 
grain of truth made the retort a telling one. 

You who have the faculty of saying pleasant things to people—and 
meaning them, at the time at least—see to it that you speak as kindly 
of them as to them. 

Those who speak well of their fellows are always the best liked. 
When tempted to say anything that you would not have overheard by 
the person spoken of, imagine him or her to be within earshot. You 
may so measure “the spirit ye are of.”’ 

Saint Paul continues that though gifted, learned, possessed of such 
faith as could even work miracles, though we impoverish ourselves for 
the poor—if our motives have no love in them they count as nothing— 
that if we could go to God through martyrdom carrying with us an 
unloving spirit we should have no welcome. . 


AINT PAUL leaves us without excuse for not knowing just how to 
show this love that God so prizes. It “suffereth long, and is kind.” 
Can you imagine any higher attainment? It is overcoming evil with 
good—quite the most delightful revenge possible and the only one 
recommended by Christ. Love “envieth not.’’ Love and envy 
cannot exist together. Envy is the parent of anger, malice and all 
uncharitableness. Girls are most apt, I think, to be envious of each 
other’s clothes; women, of social position. A very pretty girl attend- 
ing her first large dance, while in the dressing-room found that in the 
excitement of preparation she had omitted to put on a string of pearls, 
her indulgent father’s gift at her début. Turning to her maid she 
said in dismay: ‘Oh, I have forgotten my pearls!” Whereupon 
she overheard a young woman near her say to another: “I wonder if 
she hasn’t forgotten her tiara of diamonds!” The words cut so deep 
that it was long before she could feel any pleasure in that to which she 
had looked so eagerly forward. 

Apropos of social envy. Three generations ago a certain man, 
clever, rough, of humble birth, made an enormous fortune. His chil- 
dren when emerging from obscurity were well educated, and social 
recognition was slowly accorded them. People (cads ?) apologized to 
one another for being at their entertainments. The third generation, 
not only refined but also with all the attributes of gentlehood, became 
leaders in the fashionable worid. All the old stories about the grand- 
father were forgotten by their friends, but are still in active circulation 
among those who have not the entrée to their houses, and who remark 
cynically: ‘‘None remember the grub in the butterfly.” If I give 
illustrations it is because I think that the spirit of the teaching is more 
readily caught and lodges better in memory, in the setting of a story. 
It is like seeing a machine in operation ,after its workings have been 
explained. Our Savior’s example, too, indorses the method. 


ae “vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.” Saint Paul speaks 
elsewhere of “‘ each counting other better than himself.’”’ This is 
the perfection of courtesy, the humility that belongs to the great and 
the lovable. 

In Paris a French mother and daughter, calling upon some Ameri- 
can friends of mine, asked whether the daughter of the family had any 
musical skill. ‘The girl happened to be a remarkable musician, but 
when asked to play interpreted a very simple composition with taste. 
The French daughter then played a very difficult piece of music. 

After their visitors’ departure the mother asked, ‘Why did yeu 
select that simple little thing?” “I did not know how proficient that 
girl might be,” she replied, “‘and how uncomfortable she would have 
been at playing a little piece after | had played something difficult!” 

In the Syriac version of the Bible, of which I have seen a transla- 
tion, the “love chapter” is very beautiful, and where in English we 
have “doth not behave itself unseemi;,” it is there “doth nothing that 
causeth shame’”’—which seems a little clearer in relation to love for 
our fello 

There are practical jokes and forms of teasing that come under this 
ban. For example, at a certain popular resort it is the habit for the 


and for ten years an habitué of the place—had always occupied the 
same seat in the room at “mail call” and seemed to take an innocent 
pleasure in it. Some young men, on mischief bent, made it a point 
on several consecutive days to occupy her chair and those in its vicinity 
—just to tease and see what she would do. 

The poor thing was deeply hurt—it seemed a gratuitous insult to 
her who had harmed nobody. Her discomfiture was the subject of 
remark and curiosity, and she knew it. It was “unseemly,” it caused 
shame. “A small unkindness is a great offense.” William Dean 
Howells says: “It is a part of my religion never to hurt any one’s 
feelings.” 


OVE “‘seeketh not her own.” This is unselfishness. To give up 
one’s own way for love’s sake, to take no unjust or unkind advan- 
tage for one’s self, is to grow in this grace. Selfishness is blind to its 
own existence, but like the ostrich hiding its head it is quite visible to 
every one else. 

Two children were given a pair of rabbits, and one morning the 
little girl, paying them an early visit, found one dead. Returning to 
the house she remarked demurely: ‘‘Isn’t it too bad—Willie’s rabbit is 
dead!” A few minutes later Willie appeared and shouted to his 
sister: ‘‘Hello, Mary, your rabbit’s dead!” 

One contemptible form of selfishness is the repeating of unkind 
things said of some one, in order to tell ‘‘ what we said’’ as the champion 
of the absent. 

Love “‘is not easily provoked.” It makes allowances, tries to look 
below the words, and opposes to the temptation to resentment 
thoughts of love and consideration for the one giving the provocation. 

Do you remember the old story of the contagion of the spirit of one 
easily provoked?) The husband vents his irritation upon his wife, the 
wife is cross with the children, the children are naughty with the 
servant, and the servant picks at the cat! 


pes love ‘‘thinketh (imputeth) no evil.’ A friend said to me: 
“Mrs. B——— isa very attractive woman, but in spite of her wealth 
she has some curiously parsimonious ways. I overheard her tell the 
butler to bring the eggs up to her bedroom when they came that she 
might count them!” 

Fortunately I could explain that the eggs were sent by the gardener 
at her country-place, who owned the hens, and as he never sent a bill 
she wished to know the correct number before any one had access to 
them. A conscientious act was construed into a mean one. 

Love “rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” This 
reminds one of the elder brother in the parable of the prodigal. He 
stayed outside the door and sulked instead of going in and having a 
good time—and the dear old father actually came out and “entreated”’ 
him, assuring him of his love and that his interests should not suffer 
by the brother’s return. 

Certainly it seems as though the drunken spendthrift, when penitent, 
were a better man than the acid Christian. 

Those who say, “I told you so,” after having predicted failure, are 
usually secretly rather pleased that the outcome justified their antici- 
pations of evil. Doubtless that ‘‘sour-souled” elder brother had often 
said that the other ‘‘ would come to no good.” 

Love “‘beareth al] things.’”’ What has not been borne for love’s 
sake ?—and love lightens every burden. 

Love “ believeth all things.”” The cannibals think that the strength 
of the dead man_passes into the living one who eats him. To be be- 
lieved in seems to work some such miraculous transfer of nerve and 
courage and buoyant strength that bend circumstances to our will. I 
once overheard in a car a querulous voice say: “‘ You'll make a fizzle 
of it—see if you don’t.’”” “Nonsense!” said a hearty one. “Go in 
and win, my boy. You've got the stuff in you that succeeds. Good 
luck to you!” 


AINT PAUL reaches his climax in proclaiming that love outranks 
all the virtues—even faith. ‘The greatest of these is love.” 

There is an old proverb that holds a truth of tremendous impor- 
tance; but through putting the word “charity” for “love,” after the 
manner of our older version of the Bible—the meaning of the word 
having changed through misuse—the proverb is often misunder- 
stood. “Charity begins at home” has but a secondary reference to 
almsgiving, but does teach that love’s first allegiance, duty and obli- 
gation are toward those whom God has bound up with us in the same 
family. 

It was said jestingly of Louisa Alcott that her devotion to her family 
was so great that ; 





“*She’d grind her bones to make them bread.” 


George Eliot writes: ‘It is more needful that my heart should swell 
with loving admiration at some trait of gentle goodness in the faulty 
people who sit at the same hearth with me than at the deeds of heroes 
whom I shall never know except by hearsay.” 

Ponder the love-worthy qualities of those about you, rehearse them 
often to yourself—you don’t know what a help it is in fostering love. 

There is nothing more contemptible than to have “company man- 
ners” and handle our own—those who love us best— without gloves. 

“Only a word, but it blotted 
The sunshine all out of the day” 
is full of pathos. 

“Tn love and friendship small, steady payments on a gold basis are 
better than enormous promissory notes.” If you want to be loved 
give love, live love. 


HRISTMAS is the season of “peace and good will.” If there are 

any for whom you feel dislike, whom you should forgive, “pray 

for them that despitefully use you” (Christ’s own remedy for hard 
feeling), and force yourself to “make friends.” 

Henry V of England was once besieging a town in France, hoping 
to starve it into surrender. He was reminded that the morrow would 
be Christmas Day, whereupon he forbade all fighting and sent to the 
famishing inhabitants a large dole of provisions—truly a Christmas 
gift for Christ’s sake. Let your giving be in that spirit, and not a mere 
tribute to “‘a cheerful old custom or a futile old farce.” Put love into 
it—the only way that fits the season. 

There are other than tangible gifts. Keep Christmas by sending 
your love out to as many as youcan. Say a little prayer, write a loving 
note—hearts are hungry things—and think with sympathetic interest 
of each one. Sow as many seeds of happiness as lies in your power. 

“The Lord is loving unto every man.”’ How shall the hearts of men 
be won to believe it? Human lives must show the will to give and 
bless and by their deeds teach 

“The love of love, the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn.” 


In the sharing of joy and the bearing of trouble may we remember 
our kinship with all men. 














Skinner’s 
Guaranteed 
Satins 


“IT wish I knew how this goods 
would wear’? How many a 
woman says that, as she pon- 
ders a purchase of linifig. 

SKINNER’S name on the 
selvage of the goods answers 
that question every time. 
“This*goods will wear two sea- 
sons,’ because every yard of 
SKINNER’S Satin carries 
a guarantee of two seasons’ wear. 

Why are not all satins 
guaranteed P 

3ecause the only Satins 
that can be guargmteed are 
pure dye satins, and the mak- 
ers of SKINNER’S Satins 
are the only manufacturers of 
pure dye silk goods. That’s why 
you can’t be sure of satin 
unless Skinner’s name is on 
the selvage. 

SKINNER’S GUARAN.- 
TEED SATINS cost a little 
more per yard, but a great deal 
less per year, than common 
linings. 

SKINNER’S name on the 
selvage carries atwo seasons’ 
guarantee of wear. Look for 
the name. 

SKINNER’S GUARAN- 
TEED Satins and Taffetas 
are used for Linings, Waists 
and Garments. 

Satins 27 and 36 ins. wide. 

Black Taffetas 21, 27 and 
36 inches wide. 


Established 1848 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 
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When Christmas Findss As with Little “NOVENT” 


A Christmas Talk to Girls: By Alice Preston | 











WAS looking for an appropriate gift for a girl I knew. She was She gave no Christmas gifts that year, but there was the real Christmas 


nineteen years old, a cripple, and for several years had supported a 

little brother by sewing. I was poor and could give only a few 
gifts, but to this girl I especially wished to give something. Snow 
was falling, lights were glittering, crowds of men, women and children 
were hurrying past. The shop windows were brilliantly lighted. On 
the sidewalk were a great many street venders crying their wares. 
One held out a colored toy book for me to see: “Five cents apiece, 
miss! Nothing nicer for children! A picture-book—five cents.” 

“Or a pig!” urged another hoarsely, holding out a rubber pig biown 
to its full fatness. 

“Here are puppies, miss—thoroughbred!” and the next man opened 
his coat a little and showed me three shivering little puppies. 

“A music-box—all for ten cents!” called another man, grinding 
“Ben Bolt” out of a little tin music-box. 

I turned away. Nothing appropriate here. Inside the shops 
affairs were not much better. There were silks and ribbons and silver 
and china—“rings and things and fine array” —but nothing which 
seemed to me just the right gift for the crippled sewing-girl. 

I went from shop to shop hoping to find just the right thing. But I 
found nothing that seemed appropriate. I went home tired and dis- 
couraged. When I got to my room I set out some jam and bread and 
butter and cheese, made myself a cup of tea and spread my supper on 
my writing-table and sat down toit. In front of me stood a row of my 
favorite books. I had only a very few of them then. I reached over 
and selected one. In those days I rarely sat down to my supper with- 
out a pet book open by my plate. It was perhaps a bad habit—but 
you see I had very little time then for reading, and I lived alone. 

The book I chose was a worn copy of Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 

On the first page I read between bites the description of the depart- 
ure of Lalla Rookh from Delhi to Cashmere, there to meet and 
marry the young King of Bucharia. The very names had to me a 
delightful far-off sound. I read: 


” 


‘*Theday of Lalla Rookh’s departure from Delhi was as splendid 
as sunshine and pageantry could make it. The bazaars and baths were 
all covered with the richest tapestry; hundreds of gilded barges upon 
the Jumna floated with their banners shining in the water; while through 
the streets groups of beautiful children went strewing the most delicious 
flowers around, as in that Persian festival called the Scattering of the 
Roses. . . . And while Aurungzebe stood to take the last look from his 
balcony the procession moved slowly on the road to Lahore. 

**Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavalcade so superb. From the 
gardens in the suburbs to the Imperial palace it was one unbroken line of 
splendor. The gallant appearance of the Rajas and Mogul lords; the 
costly armor of their cavaliers ; the embroidered trappings of the elephants ; 
the rose-colored veils of the Princess’s own sumptuous litter, and the lovely 
troop of Cashmerian maids of honor who rode on each side of the litter upon 
small Arabian horses—all was brilliant, tasteful and magnificent.” 


The hurrying, noisy, modern city, the limitations of poverty, the 
many difficult tasks that lay ahead of me, the mental weariness and 
the discouragements softened somehow and faded away. I forgot all 
about them. I was eating bread and jam and traveling with Lalla 
Rookh toward the Valley of Cashmere; and in all that great city I 
doubt if any one was for the moment more content than I. 


ox 


Y-AND-BY I drew myself away from the enchanting book and 
faced the fact dismally that I still had no gift for the little sewing- 
girl. Thensuddenly something dawnedon me! Why, of course! — I 
turned the leaves of the precious volume that had rested me and had 
taken me far from myself and my perplexities. Why should it not rest 
the little sewing-girl, too? I wrote this little note and slipped it be- 
tween the first pages and did the book up into a Christmas package: 

‘‘A Happy Christmas to you! And I want you to promise me that for a 
while, every time you are tired, you will read some in this little book. I 
love it, and you will, too. When the skies are gray here you and I will 
remember—shall we ?—that the sun is shining on the road to Lahore, and 
we will travel with Lalla Rookh toward Cashmere.” 

That was the last Christmas gift I ever gave the little sewing-girl, for 
she died just before another Christmas came around, but I love to 
remember that in that year she slipped away often from her dingy little 
sewing-room, and forgot it and herself “‘on the road to Lahore.” 

If‘ever she saw me tired or discouraged after that she used to say so 
brightly, “Don’t forget that the sun is shining on the road to Lahore.” 

Now I have always believed that of all the Christmas gifts I have 
ever given that was the most appropriate. And I did not have to look 
into the shops to find it either. Rather I looked into my own heart 
and hers, and there was the appropriate gift right under my hand. 

That is, after all, the secret of giving appropriate gifts : to understand 
and sympathize fully with the life of the one to whom we give. If we 
looked into people’s hearts more at Christmastime we might need to 
look into the shop windows less; and our Christmas gifts might be 
much more appropriate things than they generally are. 

How we puzzle our brains! Would Bess like some monogram 
paper? And shall we give Edith a sachet? And we put down dollars 
and cents and wonder how much we can afford. And all the while 
Bess, who lives in a boarding-house, would most of all like to be asked 
to share some of your home pleasures and ideals on Christmas Day; 
and Edith, who is shy, would love, above all things, to be assured 
that you really care for her and need her. 

“What shall I give grandmother?” I once heard a little girl say. 

“T am going to give her a popcorn ball and a hug!” replied her 
small brother. I’m not so sure about popcorn balls, but I do know 
that the hug that sturdy and loyal little fellow gave was an appro- 
priate and well-chosen gift if ever I saw one. 


ot 


N° MATTER how simple the gift, if it is appropriate, if it answers 
some heart need —that is enough. 

The merest trifle often serves to carry a great deal of love. I 
remember one Christmas when I had almost no money to spend, I 
gave nothing but bookmarks. I made them all myself and none of 
them cost more than a penny or two. Perhaps you think that must 
have been a dreary Christmas, but it was not, I assure you. On the 
back of each little bookmark I wrote a favorite verse from the poets, 
taking care that each verse should be appropriate to the recipient. 
Moreover, each bookmark went with a warm and very personal and 
appropriate note, and plenty of love and good wishes. 

I do not think it is a bad idea, this of giving only one kind of present, 
for it throws less importance on the gift and more on the Christmas 
message of love’ and thoughtfulness. I tried the plan once again and 
another Christmas gave only books. Most of them were very inexpen- 
sive—fifteen or twenty-five cent editions—but it was a delight to select 
them with especial regard to the tastes of my friends, and to put an 
appropriate message and verse in each one. 

That same Christmas an ingenious friend of mine cut out a good 
many copies in black paper of 2 silhouette some one had once made of 
her. These she pasted daintily at the top of notepaper, drawing 
around the silhouette in sepia a pretty outline of an oval frame. The 
effect was charming. On this paper she wrote her Christmas letters. 


spirit in her letters, and the little silhouette lent a personal and very 
dainty air to the whole. 

A Christmas gift should be not only appropriate to the person 
receiving it, but also it should be appropriate to the day. No one 
need go shopping to find gifts appropriate to Christmas Day. Kind- 
ness, sympathy, generosity, self-forgetfulness, love of little children 
and pity of the poor—these are gifts that we can all make and which 
we can all give richly no matter how poor we are. 

If you have a sorrow or a grievance put it away, and bring out instead 
some glad, good thing worthy of the day and appropriate to the glad 
season. People who would be shocked at wearing anything inappro- 
priate to church or to a ball are, many of them, willing to wear a sad 
face and a grieving heart on Christmas Day, and think nothing of it. 
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HE following letter is not only full of practical suggestion, but it also 
contains a charming description of how six girls put away sadness 
and gave gifts and gladness appropriate tothe day. Three years ago 
the youngest of seven sisters, a little girl, and the pet of all the rest, died. 


**Would you like to hear how I did a little Christmas giving? We were 
not going to celebrate that sweet feast day at home, for our hearts were too 
sad, so I thought, ‘I want to do something to keep away the tears.’ And I 
called at the Home for Destitute Children, to see if a Christmas tree was 
to be given the children. I found that there had been one donated. So I 
said, if they would let me, I would get some girls to help and we would send 
in a box of Christmas things for the tree. The Sisters of Mercy were so 
pleased, so I came home and told my sisters. We started right to work that 
veryday. We gotsome cheap but very nice dolls and dressed them. We got 
some paper dolls, too, and some crépe paper. Then we made ‘patchwork 
bags for Dollie,’ and filled one for each doll, with odd silks, ribbons, cloth, 
lace, etc. Then we got some half-pound candy-boxes,.and covered them 
with bright-colored cretonne, and made workboxes of them, putting in 
cunning little scissors and needles and thimble and thread. And I do be- 
lieve the children loved these very nearly best of all. Then we scoured 
our attic for books. I had thirty-five that I rebound and titled. I used 
plain, white cardboard, and bound the backs with gold passepartout bind- 
ing. ‘They looked so pretty and bright, and were just the things for chil- 
dren. We made fifteen scrapbooks, some instructive, some funny. We 
sewed more than fifty little red tarletan bags, filled them with candies, and 
got the biggest, reddest apples in the cellar to give the boys and girls. 
We bought some little bells, four dozen of them, and sewed them on twenty 
pairs of reins that we knit out of gay-colored yarn. Then we went to a 
jeweler in town, and got him to sell us fifty little, old-fashioned ring-boxes, 
and in each of these we put a bright, shining penny, tied them with a bit of 
red ribbon and wrote ‘ewe Christmas’ on the bottom. We spent two 
dollars on all sorts of cunning little things that children would love—tiny 
little pocketbooks, little breastpins with bright, pretty stones in them, little 
books and paint-boxes. Then we bought a lot of useful little things, hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons. What a splendid Christmas box it was! And how 
little we spent on it except love; there was a great deal of that. 

‘*My sweet little sister would not have wished to have us grieve. So we 
had a very beautiful Christmas and it was like having her with us again.” 
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T CHRISTMAS dinner when I was a child I always used to wonder 
a little if there would be enough plum pudding to go around! We 
had huge plum puddings, to be sure, but we also had huge Christmas 
dinner parties at which I was likely to be the youngest. But there was 
always enough and more than enough. I believe there is enough 
Christmas for everybody. Even if any of us were so cut off from for- 
tune that we should receive not one gift, yet no one is so cut off that 
she cannot give gifts, and to give richly makes a happier Christmas 
than to receive richly. I have been very poor, yet never so poor but 
that I could have a rich Christmas by giving such gifts as love, inter- 
est, human sympathy, warmheartedness. And these gifts are always 
appropriate, always new, always welcome. 

I remember once hearing some English street-urchins singing 
Christmas carols from door to door on Christmas Eve. ‘The songs 
were quaint and lovely. ‘The one I remember best told of the bleak 
winter season of Christ’s birth, when the earth offered neither fruit nor 
flower to the little Lord. Then the words ran on quaintly: 


‘*And I have not (it makes me sigh) 
One gift within my power; 
Tis winter, too, in me, and I 
Have neither fruit nor flower.” 


The children who sang the carol were poor and without gifts, too. 
Then the last verse came clear and bright like sunshine upon snow: 


‘* Yet let me give my thankful heart, 
O little Lord, to Thee. 
Bless it and give it out again 
To other men for me.” 


There is a somewhat similar sentiment very beautifully expressed in 
one of Christina Rossetti’s Christmas poems: 


“In the bleak midwinter 
A stable-place sufficed 
1 


the Lord God Almighty = 
Jesus Christ. 
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What can I give Him 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb. 
If I were a wise man 
I would do my part; 
Yet what can I give Him? 
Give my heart.” 
To give one’s self—that is, after all, the very best of gifts and the 
gift that is always appropriate. 
or 


ge a word to all of you who during the past year have read these 
talks of ours and have written to me, sharing your hopes and joys 
and difficulties with me. I want to thank you each one. When Christ- 
mas Day comes perhaps it will be a happy thought to you, as it will be 
to me, that your letters and your interest during the past year, and the 
love and trust that you have given me, have made my life a very happy 
and a very rich one. 

In return I want to share my life with you whenever I can. Write 
me as often as you like—I love to get your letters. No matter how 
many I get the next one is always welcome. Some of you write me: 
“J don’t see how you can be interested in me.” But I always am. 
Whenever you want to talk things over with some one who under- 
stands, why, here I am, ready and eager to share things with you. 

Now, a bright and happy Christmas to eachof you. And, whether 
it is full of material gifts or not, may it be very full of that most appro- 
priate of all Christmas gifts— Love. 


NOTE — Miss Alice Preston will continue to write for The Journal next year. She is 
always pleased to hear from girls, esteeming it a personal favor whenever she does, and 
is glad to answer any questions which may be submitted to her, provided a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent at the same time. 








Patented, 
Nov. 27, 1900 


IF YOU'RE A 
Clever Woman 


you'll see at one glance the genius 
of the NOVENT petticoat. Take 
two gowns on different women: note 
the fit and slender hip effect of one, 
the lumpy waist-line and unsightly 
fullness of the other. 

That tells the NOVENT story. 
That is why the fashionable dress- 
makers will fit over no other petti- 
coat and the big stores in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Chicago are sell- 
ing them by the thousand. 

From knee to waist-line close-fitting 
without a wrinkle or fold. From the 
knee down a deep flaring flounce. 
The correct bell-shaped figure can be 
obtained only by 


The New Glove-Fitting 
Jersey-Top Petticoat 


recommended by all the fashion writers. 
Actually fits like a glove, yet permits 
perfect freedom of motion, — Light- 
weight Jersey fabric top, elastic waist- 
band, deep flaring flounce. Made 
without vent or buttons, tapes or hooks 
and eyes. Besides,- it is the richest 
and handsomest petticoat you ever 
saw for the money. The lower part 
is of handsome taffeta silk or rustling 
taffena; made luxuriously full, with 
wide sweep at the bottom. Fashioned 
in various styles: some with pin tucks 
and sectional ruffles, others accordion 
pleated with air cording, deep under- 
lay and dust ruffle. The book tells 
all about them. 


This figure shows 
back view 

smooth fitting all 
around, elasti« 
waistband; no 
drawing strings 
and no vent, 








Patente’, 
Nov. 27, 1900 


If your dealer hasn’t the Novent in stock it will 
be sent any where post-paid for $3 (with flounce 
of black rustling Taffena) Silk flounce $5. 
State size of waist and length. Important 
that you have Novent before your next fitting. 
You can know all about it quickly if you 


Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 


with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


Greenwald Bros., 329 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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QA Plain Country Woman's Christmas Joeas 


NUMBER of people have written to me asking me how to have 


a good time at Christmas. What a puzzling question! My 

mind runs hurriedly back over twenty-five years or more, seek- 
ing earnestly to solve the proble m. Itseems to me that we always had 
a good time, but it would be a difficult task to tell just how and why. 
Personally 1 was always too busy to stop and think whether I was hav- 
ing a good time or not. The holiday, so far as I am concerned, usually 
consists of plunging from turkey feathers to mince-pie crust, and from 
pie crust to cranberry sauce, and from cranberry sauce to a cold trip 
uptown, with a list of purchases much longer than my pocketbook, 
and back home again to surreptitious stitches on some garment or 
article of fancy-work I am wildly trying to finish before the great event. 
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We Had Only Two Little Specimens of race-suicide in our home, but 
we did our very best to pamper them Grandmother and Aunt Kate, 
who has none of her own, helping us. Aunt Kate had a special genius 
for dolls’ wardrobes, and in the early years of the little girls’ lives I 
couldn’t begin to say how many trunks of beautifully-designed gar- 
ments, dresses, cloaks, hats, muffs and everything else accessory to a 
fine lady’s toilette we packed on succeeding Christmas Eves. Mother 

was great on rehabilitating the dolls themselves. She could make new 
wigs, replace lost eyes, substitute “rag” arms for broken china ones. 

When Sister and Mother and I were working on the doll things it 
really seemed that childhood —“toyland, toyland, little girl and boy 
land” —was not very far away, and though we groaned in the spirit 
sometimes over having to get at them, I believe we were really having 
a good time. I know I would barter some remaining years of life to 
be back again in Mother’s bedroom, just as it was with Mother there 
and the children so wholly ours and so satisfied with our love. 
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Sister and | Used at These Times to fall into reminiscences of our 
own childhood and often laughed over our last attempt to play with 
dolls. In the queer little cottage where we lived in childhood there 
was an attic room which bore the classic name of Purgatory. My 
father, when he was a young man, christened it thus, because he said 
it always looked as if the old Nick had just flown through and flapped 
his wings. However, Purgatory was a decidedly interesting place, 
and I wish I had it now, just as it was in those days, with its treasures 
which were even then quaint, and which would have gained in value 
year by year—the hoopskirts and Shaker bonnets, the chest with 
mother’s wedding-gown in it, the box of antebellum letters from old 
Virginia, the tea-chest with its pictures of pagodas and princesses in 
dull green and silver, old trinkets and bits of discarded finery; the 
barrel of French sermons left by the little preacher whom we sheltered 
during the war because he was a “sympathizer” and couldn’t get a 
charge in the North. 

Nothing about our house was at all like other houses. Father 
built it himself. It wasn’t natural for Father to be a carpenter, but by 
the time Grandfather—who didn’t know a dollar from an old-fashioned 
gun-wad such as we children used for currency —had cheerfully given 
away everything he had, it became necessary for Father to be some- 
thing, so he built houses, and several of them are standing today, monu- 
ments to his faithfulness in joining them together—no cyclone or 
earthquake could shake them—and likewise to his uncompromising 
habit of forgetting to make them in any sense convenient—of cutting 
windows where they shouldn’t be and placing doors in utterly irrele- 
vant places. The room, Purgatory, was heated in a fashion which must 
have been original with my father. A pipe from the stove in the parlor 
below ran straight up through the floor and connected with a little 
chimney which sat, not very securely, on top of the house. On winter 
Saturday afternoons Mother used to kindle a little fire in the parlor 
stove to heat up Purgatory for us to play in, and this mysterious warmth 
that came from the stove-pipe added a charm to the mystic realm 
where we built our dolls’ houses under the sloping eaves. 
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This Last Time We Tried to Play my sister and I were nearing the 
borderland between the fancies and the facts. I had had a beau—at 
least a young man had walked home from singing-school with me— 
but Sister and I were suddenly seized by that hypochondria of life in 
which the way ahead seemed intolerable and we wished to get back 
again to the land we used to know. I have often had this trouble 
since, but have learned that the cure for it is work, not play. Kate and 
I sneaked up into Purgatory and got out the old dolls. If you had seen 
the dolls you would at once have traced the difference in our charac- 
ters. Kate was practical and I was romantic. Her doll was little 
Sue, and she wore a neat calico frock, but mine was Mignonette, and 
she had real earrings and a trailing robe of silk somewhat demoralized 
by wear, and trimmed about with billowy fringe. 

I had another doll named June—but I could never play with her 
because Father bought her for me the Chris‘ ..1s before he died. Dear 
June, she has missed a lot of life lving ai. hese forty years in the 
bureau drawer. Kate still has little Sue, and we take the old dolls 
out sometimes and gaze upon them as people look upon the faces of 
the dead. We both choked a little when we found that we could no 
longer play—we were “grown up’’—so we gathered up the doll 
things and. put them away. “It was the sweeping up the heart 
and putting love away.” 


or 


We Got Back Quite Near to the Borderland of Playdays in the 
years when we were fashioning for my children the dolls’ wardrobes 
for Christmas. Brief years they were, indeed. One Christmas after- 
noon Mother and Kate and I were sitting quietly beside the fire— 
the children had gone out skating or coasting— when a big, strong step 
on the front porch and a loud ring at the bell startled us from our 
reveries. I went to the door and met a tall lad, the son of a neigh- 
boring farmer. He poked a bundle into my hands and in a voice 
choked with excitement blurted out: ‘ Here’s a present for M 
(my older daughter). I returned to the sitting-room and the three of 
us stared at each other in ludicrous solemnity. It was the arrival 
of the new era. Doll time was over. We opened the package of 
books—we couldn’t resist the temptation—though we tied them up 
again so as not to spoil the mystery—and found them quite typical 
of the masculine element which from that time forward was destined 
to form a large part in our Christmas calculations. The books were 
“Roach and Company, Pirates” and “Jack Harkaway Among the 
Brigands”! The boy had followed the Golden Rule and selected 
as his first present to his sweetheart something he wanted dread- 
fully for himself. 

After this it was never quite so easy for us to make Christmas 
for the girls. Dowhat we might there was always some circumstance 
over which we had no control, and we knew that the actual Christ- 
mas cheer depended for its last touch upon some young fellow’s 
doing the proper thing. I well remember the gloom which in part 
obscured our festivities when the young man who was confidently de- 
pended upon for a big Lox of roses sent his photograph instead, and 
another time of ill-concealed suspense when the filigree bracelet from 
old. Mexico did not arrive until the twenty-sixth. 





Now that the Girls are Women and the gift from the outsider has 
less novelty, they both declare that there never was a time when they did 
not dearly love Mother’s gift of a pretty warm bathrobe or a new dress, 
or Grandmother’s quaint fancies which she wove into presents for 
them. She used to make dainty little needlebooks, knitted reticules, 
workbaskets and penwipers. These penwipers were held down by 
mice, which she used to model from sealing-wax and cover with a 
natural-looking gray coat by sticking cotton wadding to the wax while 
it was still warm. These little mice, with their bead eyes, whiskers and 
their realistic tails made of waxed gray yarn, were really works of art 
in their clever modeling and expression. I think the girls appreciated 
them—it was not that they loved the home gifts less, or the lovers’ 
gifts more—only ! 

It was for several years our custom for the grown folks to come 
and stay all night. Then everybody from Grandmother down must 
hang up a stocking. We used to have great ado to fill the brief recep- 
tacles hung up by ourtwo men. Short as the socks were, they always 
looked flabby beside the bulging stockings which usually overflowed 
on chairs or the floor. Do not imagine that the men did not care, or 
wish to see what Santa Claus had brought them. Under an assumed 
indifference their interest was quite palpable; and we often noted 
tears in Uncle’s eves at sight of some childish token of affection— 
Uncle is big and blustery and, of course, tender-hearted. 

Aunt Kate was always depended upon for some glittering gift that 
represented an outlay of cash. She is thrifty, and is always selling 
milk and cream and chickens, and she was regarded by the children as 
the magnate of the family, and for weeks before Christmas her nieces, 
with their eyes upon a coveted belt-buckle, chatelaine or other fancy 
article fairly out of the compass of their savings, would treat her with 
almost oppressive affection. She never disappointed them, though 
with her keen wit, which has so helped us all over the rough plac es, she 
invariably saw through their artless blandishments. 
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When My Oldest Daughter was a Young Woman with a pleasant 
circle of friends around her it became the custom for the young people 
to assemble here at ‘Grouch Place” on Christmas night to eat scraps 
for supper and have a frolic of pee and songs and dancing until 
midnight. You may think that “Grouch Place” is not a very pretty 
name for a home, but some member of the family called it that once in 
fun, and the name stuck. I suppose she called it so because we have 
an ancient habit of having things out with each other at once and dis- 
carding all perfunctory amenities. We never get very savage and we 
never harbor a secret grievance ; and despite its queer name, ‘‘Groueh 
Place,” like ‘“‘Bleak House,” has seen many happy times and cherished 
the deepest tundernesses of the human heart. 

We have so often torn the old house down and built it up again 
in frolics, I wonder that I, upon whom the brunt of it all has fallen, 
am here to tell the tale. 

We have numbered in all, counting the family and the friends of 
both children, about sixteen or eighteen souls, and our worn carpets, 
battered furniture and jangling piano are eloquent records of our 
Christmas joys. I wonder how, after cleaning the house from garret 
to cellar, getting the presents in order, cooking the dinner, and doing 
the thousand and one things the village housewife with little help finds 
to do, I ever managed to join happily as I did in these Christmas revels. 
But youth is such a buoyant tide—it bears one along willy-nilly. 

Most of all I marvel that I rose to the occasion of making Christmas 
that first time after dear Grandmother, who was the soul of our home 
life, was laid in her little bed “out in the sun and rain.’*. But as our 
day our strength shail be. I saw that the heart of youth, so easily 
forgetful of sorrow, was demanding its inalienable right to happiness— 
and so the frolic went on, though Aunt Kate and I dared not look into 
each other’s eyes as we passed each other in the dances and games. 

We were doing as Mother wished us to do, as she had so long and 
faithfully done for us— putting away our grief and our longing to think 
only of the dead for the sake of the living and the young who will soon 
enough have grief to bear. 

Just now there is a lull in the Christmas tide at “Grouch Place.” 
Things have happened and are happening. Our young folks cannot 
stay young forever. The gay young fellows whose lively spirits 
brought us so much joy are sober, married men, and the girls whose 
light feet ran up and down, making flying trips up the old winding 
stairway to see how their hair was looking, are mothers now and begin- 
ning to think about making Christmas in homes of their own. We 
shall all get together if it is possible, and will my spiritual strength hold 
out, do you think, to take care of the babies while their mothers tread 
a measure for old sake’s sake ? 
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Bless You No, Good People. I can’t tell you how to have a good 
time, unless you have somebody to work for—somebody to crush your 
heart and bind it up again! 

My only recipe for having a good time on Christmas is to have such 
a houseful of people to work for that you haven’t time to wonder 
whether you are happy. Having a good time is a habit. If you 
are waiting for great things to happen—if you belittle simple home 
joys—if you have not thought it worth while to undertake festivities 
because you can’t do things in elegant style, it is quite likely the spirit 
of the occasion will avoid you. 

Christmas cheer, like all of life’s joys, depends largely upon our 
willingness to have it so and our power of accepting for ourselves what- 
ever spirit is “in the air.’’ The sense of participation in Christmas is 
not necessarily measured by sordid counting of gifts and invitations 
and attentions from other people. Such things do not make us really 
happy no fortify us for the long years of age when we must live among 
the symbols of what life has meant to us. 


on 


An Intimate Friend Said to Me the Other Day: ‘What do 
you suppose we shall do when we run out of lovers?” It was asober 
thought. For though we have a circle of old married folk who can 
get together for “good times,” there has for years been an undercur- 
rent of young folks’ “sweet foolin’”’ that has soothed our senses like 
“the earliest pipe of half-awakened birds” —half-heard, half-felt, a 
reminiscence and a prophecy. But I was hopeful. “Oh, our grand- 
children!” I replied—“it won’t be long!” No—it won’t be long! 
The years are never long when one has children—old-fashioned, happy 
children—around the house. If you haven’t any children or young 
people to make Christmas for—get some. Borrow them—hire them. 
If your house is empty fill it, and if your heart is empty open it. Open 
it to cheerful service, to belief in life and willingness to let your little be 
much to you, and to help some soul to a sense of human remembrance 
and joy on Christmas Day. 





NOTE — This department —" The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman ?— has became 
one of the most successful departments The Journal has ever published, and it will be 
continued throughout the coming year. 
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No HANDSOMER mattress than 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER is made. 


No mattress IS so COMFORT- 
ABLE ;—SEEMS so WELL MADE. 


Yet you do not judge it by its** looks,”’ 


its «* seeming’ merit. 
YOU SEE THE INSIDE. 


Our ingenious device (patent applied 
for) allows youto EXAMINE the beau- 


tiful quality of the cotton. 


You KNOW that, UNDER THE 
TICK, there is the PURITY and 
COMFORT that mean healthful sleep ; 
the DURABILITY that gives you your 


money’s value. 


The Stearns& Foster «Silk Label Line’’ 
(Styles A, B and C) is the product of the 


largest mattress factory in the world. 


These mattresses are the fruit of years 
spent in bringing mattress COMFORT 
and WEAR to PERFECTION, 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER 
MatTRESs 


is made of the purest, snow - white, 


NATURAL cotton. 


Our special process unites the lacey 
filaments into gossamer ‘* webs.’’ 360 
‘«« webs ’’ compressed into ONE make the 
mattress. ‘The ‘* webs’’ are so laid that 
PERFECT UNIPORMITY and UT- 
MOST RESILIENCE are secured. 


ALL THE FIBRES in this wonder- 
ful comfort-structure are held in place by 
special tufting and side-stitching. They 
are fastened in such a way that THE 
MATTRESS CANNOT LUMP 
NOR LOSE ITS SHAPE. 

We originated the ** open door’’ mat- 
tress. We are the ONLY makers who 
SHOW YOU THE INSIDE OF THE 
VERY MATTRESS YOU BUY. 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER 
MATTRESS is made in seven styles ; 
«*A’’ is the finest; «*«G’’ the lowest- 
priced. Insist that The Stearns & Foster 
label is on the mattress you buy. 


Leading furniture and departmentstores 
sell The Stearns & Foster on sixty nights’ 
trial. If not satisfactory, return it and 
purchase price will be promptly retunded. 


Write for name of DEALER IN 
YOUR TOWN and our Free book ««A”’ 
— ‘* From Plantation to Repose’’—ALL 
ABOUT the mattress. 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


Established 1848. CINCINNATI. 





360 ‘webs felted and compressed into ONE make the 
Stearns & Foster Mattress. 











Pew Designs for Christmas Gifts 


By Edwin C. Foss 


THis design for a pincushion shown on 

the left would be a delight to the practi- 
cal woman who has hygienic tendencies and 
wants everything “to wash.’’? The em- 
broidered top piece is made of a firm quality 
of white linen; the hemstitched ruffle of lawn 
can be bought by the yard. The cushion 
itself is made of several layers of upho!- 
Sterer’s felt, sewed together and incased in 
colored silk, as shown in the illustration on 
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Christmas 
Dinner 


By CHARLES B. KNOX 


ON’T use a Gelatine dessert for Christmas. 

Stick to the old-fashioned Plum Pudding. 
It will be heavy and soggy and you may have 
indigestion from eating it, but it will make 
you so glad to get back to tine Gelatine des- 
Serts that I will be more than paid for giving 
the above advice. But you can use Gelatine 
and have one of the prettiest ornaments, as 
well as one of the tastiest, by making a Tomato 
Jelly for your salad course. I will be very 
glad to furnish the recipe free, so that you 


the right of the under side of the cushion. can use Knox’s Gelatine—the purest Gelatine 


made—for this salad. 

If you insist on having Gelatine for dessert 
instead of Plum Pudding, 1 would like to sug- 
gest a nice Coffee Jelly with 
whipped cream. This will give 
you your dessert and after-dinner 
coffee all in one with no ill effects 
from the coffee, even to the most 
finicky person. 

For those, however, who must 
keep to the traditions of the day, 
but who know that the usual 
plum pudding is too rich and heavy a dish, 
there is the new and delicious Fruit Pudding 
made with Knox’s Gelatine to be substituted, 
recipe for which we will gladly send on request, 
This will look and taste like a veritable plum 
pudding, but will be light, wholesome and 
digestible. 
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For the name and address of your grocer I will send 

Free my illustrated recipe book,“ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 

People.” If he duesn't sell KNOX'S GELATINE, send me 2e. 

in stamps and I will send you a full pint package, or for 15e. 

2903 a two-quart package, two for 25¢. (stamps taken) If you 

would like a copy of the handsome painting, 

“The First Lesson,” drop me a postal card for full 
information how to get it. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


13 KNOX AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK 





NE need not be an expert in the art of em 
broidery to copy this simple but artistic 
cross-stitch design for a photograph frame. 


CLEVER woman will see many different 

uses for this white piqué envelope. Its 
size and shape make it convenient to hold 
little belongings in the bureau or suitcase. 
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THs dainty article for a baby was designed 

to be used as a sachet or a pincushion, 
Inside the white covers there is a heart 
shaped silk cushion filled with lamb’s-wool 
sprinkled with violet powder. 











THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 


XMAS PRESENT 


FOR OLD & YOUNG 








a 


ROUND OR SQUARE aN 


BOX OF SS A 
xy 












DECORATED 
WITH 
HOLLY WREATHS & SPRAYS. 
Full Variety of Other Flowers. y 
\ Heads by Wenzell, Keller, Fisher & others, y 

Chocs., $1.00 ; 
2 Ib. Size, filled, Fine Mixed — 7 at 
or Chocs., $2.00 Z 


1 Ib. Size, filled, Fine Mixed or 
A 
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DAINTY case for a dainty girl, made of A GOOD style for a hardwood table 

handsome, flowered sash-ribbon and cover, modeled in colored linens. 
lined with plain silk in harmony with the The outline work is done with floss in 
colors of the ribbon. contrasting but harmonious shades. 
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UCH an effective and handsome design for 

a party-bag insures its popularity at once 
with the girl who loves pretty things for 
evening use. 


S> 
A 


. x bP 


ON SALE AT ALL checy@ery STORES 
& AUTHORIZED SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


The Revival 


of Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
markable revival in the use of pewter- 
ware. Antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc., are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint pewter 
candlesticks, or a superb pewter kettle 
of Colonial design, makes an ideal 
wedding or Christmas gift. For dec- 
2907 orative purposes pewter is unsurpassed. 


N MAKING this model for an invalid’s tray the spray of grapes was first stamped We mail free an attractive booklet showing 
on pink and green changeable linen. Then the fruit design was tinted in natural many quaint pleces and giving much inter- 
colors with oil-paints, and the outlines were embroidered with silks to match. The esting information. Ask for Booklet 32-P. 


| frame and glass were bought in a convenient size. : REED & BARTON. Silversmiths 
| TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Druggists USE 


Dentists 
Physicians 
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The Oxygen Tooth Powder. 


+ . 

Have YOU Tried it Yet? 
It liberates Oxygen in contact with liquids anc 
forms Milk of Lime. Vhe Oxygen cleanse 
and whitens the teeth and the A/i/é o/ J/cm 
neutralizes the tooth-destroying mouth acids 
Booklet on “ Oxygen and Calox"’ and a ] 
sample sent free on request. | 

Of all druggists, or by mail prepaid for 25c. 

Our name guarantees the product. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. C, 93 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 























2904 2906 Beautiful Full-Blooded Snow-White 
CAPACIOUS and durable laundry-bag especially suit OR a book-lover’s den or the family library table. Japanned tin book-holders ° . 
A able for a student’s room at college. F covered with écru linen and embroidered artistically in an apple-tree design. F French Toy Poodle Puppies 


Ideal pets for ladies and children. 
Patterns for the articles above can be supplied. Price 10 cents for each number, except No, 2902, which is 15 cents. Sent on approval. 


Working directions for No. 25 will be supplied (with no pattern); price 1o cents. Order by number, inclosing Wicker Park Pet Kennels 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 424 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Pew Wars of Distributing Gifts 


Twelve Helpful Suggestions 


The Generous Santa Claus 
By E. J. Love ; 


AKE a Santa Claus out of a framework 
M as illustrated here. The head may be 
made of a false face, a cap 
and cotton-wadding hair. Put a 1 
coat over the framework, padding 
it to the right form. Let the coat . 67, 
have many pockets, each to be filled 
with marked gifts. Over his shoul- 
der have a small tree, hung with 
gifts. There should be one secret 
pocket: it is great fun to hunt for 
it—the finder winning the contents. 














Christmas Surprise Cake 
By Mrs. J. N. Weaver 





AKE a two-quart basin, turn it upside down; butter it, spread 

over it neatly a good cooky dough and bake it. Ice it with either 
white or dark icing. Place in the centre of the table—on the bare 
table if the icing is white, or on a white cloth if there is dark icing. 
All the small gifts, neatly wrapped, may be placed under the “ surprise 
cake,” for dessert. Decorate the cake and table with holly and dis- 
tribute the gifts after dinner. 


Jolly Poverty Feast 
By Louise Wood Bond 


HE following plan was used where several families united for the 

Christmas distribution and where there was a desire for its sim- 
plification. ‘Three or four weeks before Christmas the hostess sent 
formal notices to each family interested that fines would be charged 
each person receiving an expensive present, or one in fancy wrappings 
of paper or ribbon, also asking that each person contribute one joke- 
present to the occasion. 

When all had assembled for the distribution of the presents a dinner- 
bell stariled the guests, who were then guided to a room where stood a 
kitchen table, covered with a red tablecloth, surrounded by kitchen 
chairs, and decorated with the china, glass and plants to be distributed 
afterward as gifts to the guests. A large menu-card announced the 
courses, which had been prepared beforehand and were served on trays 
by twoofthecompany. Foreign fish proved to be the packages coming 
by mail; the substantials were the plainly and grotesquely wrapped 
gifts; the dessert consisted of daintily-wrapped presents, upon which 
forfeits were to be paid; the envelopes and tiny packages came as bon- 
bons, while joke-presents and table decorations came last as souvenirs 
of the feast. The waiters made out the charges of fines, and, as each 
guest left the room with his basket of presents, collected the money 
already voted to some charitable purpose by the assembled company. 


A Wonderful Christmas Elephant 


By Mrs. Minnie N. Hinds 


NY man handy with his hands can make this creature. Take 

a stout board, about ten feet by three. Stand it on four Jegs at 

the right height; place two uprights at the middle of each end of 

the board to support the “ backbone,”’ which should be about twelve 
feet by three inches. The uprights may be thirty-six inches high. 

From the backbone to the front edge of the board nail half-barrel- 
hoops to form the body-frame ; two small, rather thin boards form the 
head ; have the trunk movable, and hitch it by a stout wire to a crank 
on the front of the shoulder. Pad all the front of the frame and the 
whole of the legs nicely, and cover with gray cambric. The presents 
rest on the board out of sight. Make the ears and tail of cambric. 

When the time comes to deliver presents heng a black cloth between 
the elephant and the man who stands behind to pass the presents out 
of the elephant’s mouth. A big opening in the cloth enables him to 
use his arms freely, and he an- 
nounces each name through a 
megaphone, as his confederate, in 
front, turns the crank, causing the 
elephant to throw up his trunk 
and apparently trumpet the name ; 
at the same instant he puts his 
hand into the elephant’s mouth for 
a present. 

The squeals of delight from the 
youngsters each time the elephant lifts up his voice are something 
long to be remembered. One can make the elephant as elaborate 
as desired, but this shell, if padded artistically, answers every purpose. 





Pursuit of Santa Claus 
By F. B. Bouldin 


HIS was the jolliest day you could imagine. Santa was in conven- 
tional dress, and drove four horses harnessed to the body of a 
surrey fastened on runners; his whole equipage was brilliantly lighted 
with tiny lanterns and strung with jingling bells. There was a central 
gathering place for the children, and six open carriages for them. 
These were driven by men expert in the handling of lines and famed 
story-tellers. The route was carefully mapped out among the seven 
drivers, so that Santa Claus was always just beyond the next street or 
turning thecorner. The children were frantic with eagerness whenever 
they caught sight of his twinkling lights. And when Santa would 
rein in his steeds at one of their homes, and hastily unload the packages 
for that house, they were wild to get there and catch him in the act— 
but always Santa was in and whisking gayly around the next corner 
before they could come up. 
‘The tiny tots enjoyed the mystery more than any Christmas tree. 


Christmas Exchange Luncheon 
By Leigh Gross Day 


ge little maidens enjoyed a Christmas luncheon last year, at 
which the two small hostesses as well as their guests found a 
pleasant surprise. 

They are in the habit of exchanging gifts every year, and on this 
occasion it was discovered that the tree in the centre of the table held 
for each little girl a gift from every one else present. There was one 
exception to this rule, however, for in front of each plate a beautifully- 
dressed doll was standing, and the smiling hostesses were delighted to 
find that although their own were from Santa Claus, the dolls of their 


yur were gifts from the hostesses. 
[he place-cards, which were photographs mounted on miniature 
books done in water-color, showed the faces of the little hostesses. 


Each doll was dressed in pink and held a parasol in one hand, and 
in the other a tiny pink basket, containing a card with her name. 


Our Alphabet Tree 
By L. D. Cree 


AKING a bunch of the prettiest holly procurable, I fastened it in a 
box a foot square and three inches high, covered with gilt paper, 
thus making a beautiful little Christmas tree about a foot high. After 
putting a little tinselon the branches I fastened on the tree, or placed on 
the box foundation below, twenty-six small articles, the name of each 
beginning with a different letter of the alphabet. By the time the 
twenty-sixth object was in place the tree made a beautiful centrepiece 
for the dinner-table. After dinner we each took turns guessing—the 
first person trying to find the object beginning with A. If not success- 
ful the next person tried. and so on until some one guessed correctly. 
The successful guesser then became the owner of the object and found 
attached to it a descriptive couplet that was read aloud. Of course 
the couplets were all of as personal a nature as possible and caused 
much merriment. 


Christmas Plants 
By Constance M. Jowitt 


OVER the mantel above the merrily-burning Yule log with a thick 
layer of cotton-batting (letting it fall over irregularly to simulate 
icicles). Place a row of as many flower-pots as there are guests in- 
vited, tying each pot in white paper with red and green ribbon. Hide a 
favor (in a cotton snowball) in each pot. Conceal it by a fitted circle 
of cardboard. In the centre insert a miniature tree, and on one side a 
small stick, run thrcugh a card label, with the guest’s name written to 
imitate a botanical name, and a short description of the plant or person 
it represents. For instance, a label for Alice Parker (noted for domes- 
ticity) would read: “ Alicina Parkeroso—a rare house plant’; Janet 
Camfield (visiting her city cousin) would read: “ Janettedina Camfieldii 
—transplanted from the country.” For one of the family: “ Indige- 
nous to this soil”; for a golfer, “‘ A hardy outdoor variety”; for a man 
capable of taking a joke, “‘ Not affected by frost,” etc. 

Terminate names with ini, oso, lum, ca and dina. Euphony must 
be your chief guide. Cover with dry moss the cardboard which sup- 
ports the tree. 

Decorate the tree with tinsel and bits of cotton and generously 
sprinkle the whole with diamond powder. Keep the labels hidden 
until a suitable time. 

No end of fun will be promoted by allowing each guest to find his 
or her own plant and discover later the surprise hidden in the 
snowball underneath. 


The Baggery 
By Helen Bertha Crane 


E HUNG by strings of various lengths, in the archway between 
the rooms, paper bags of many sizes—just the ordinary bags 
of the grocery store. These contained the gifts for one person from 
all the members of the family, and, of course, the contents had been 
chosen with regard to the suitability of the bag idea. One bag was 
labeled ‘‘ The Hand Bag,” and contained a cake of fine soap; another 
was “The Work Bag,’’ but instead of the sewing utensils which were 
expected was a patkage of beautifully-engraved notepaper, indicating 
the work of writing many Christmas notes. Still another bag was 
“The Bagpipe,’ and inside was found a tiny pipe, the stem end of 
which was a pencil. “‘A Mere Bagatelle” contained a cake of choco- 
late, and “‘ Bagg-age”’ a jar of stuffed dates. There were several more 
of the paper bags, each containing a gift which was associated with 
some kind of bag. 
A piece of cardboard bearing in large letters the words, ‘The 
Baggery,”’ was hung, like a sign, over the doorway. 


Up in a Balloon 


By A. Lucinda Amsden 


NOVEL way to distribute to children gifts that are light in weight 

is to tie each present to a colored balloon, fastening a ribbon of 
the same color the length of the distance from a child’s head to the 
ceiling, with a card attached to the lower end of the ribbon and bear- 
ing the recipient’s name. The effect of the balloons bobbing against 
the ceiling and the ribbons dangling in the air is very attractive. Red 
and green, the holiday colors, are appropriate for both balloons and 
ribbons. Very heavy gifts cannot be given in this way. 


Sing a Song o’ Sixpence 
By Clara L. Wheeler 


HIS is a very novel way to distribute small gifts to children at a 
Christmas party and affords them much delight. 

In the bottom of a large chopping-bowl place some springs—either 
a portion of an old bedspring or such as are used in a J ack-in-the-box. 
To these are fastened birds which have been made of black material. 
The birds are stuffed with cotton and a gift is hiddenin each. Having 
placed them on the springs, cover the bowl with heavy paper, being 
careful to draw it tight enough to press the springs down. Design the 
paper to represent a pie and decorate the edge with holly. 

While the pie is being cut, and the birds are flying out, the guests sing: 


‘*Sing a song o’ sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 

When the pie was opened 
The birds began to sing. 

Wasn’t that a dainty dish 
To set before the king?” 


Saint Nicholas Celebration in the Netherlands 
By Eleanor D. van Burk 


EATED around the large table in the sitting-room we were startled 

to hear a wild ringing of the doorbell, and in another moment the 

maid entered bearing a large fish-basket filled with “ perch,’’ which, 

upon close examination, proved to be made of pasteboard, and when 

opened were found to contain presents of silk mufflers and gloves for 

the devotee of the rod, the father of the family, to whom they were 
addressed. 

Soon after the maid appeared with a measure of potatoes for-the 
son, and there was a lot of sport looking them over to discover which 
ones had been doctored, and to be rewarded by finding the dainty cuff- 
links which were hidden within. 

The mother of the home was shortly summoned to speak with a 
stranger at the door, dressed in the neat costume of a serving-maid ; 
but the stranger was simply a dummy, and turned out to be a veritable 
smuggler, concealing lengths of beautiful dress goods about her person, 
and her head was composed of a welcome hot-water bottle, carefully 
covered with wig and a false face. 
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Cocoa is food, the bet- 


ter the cocoa the see 


the food value. By the 
Runkel form. ia (which has been 
the standard of excellence since 
1870) the best cocoa in the 
world is made from the best beans 
in the world. 


The 10 cent size Runkel 
Cocoa (reproduced in miniature 
in the illustration) is an improved 
way of selling cocoa. It places this 


highly desirable drink within the 
economical reach of every house- 
wife and means every day freshness 
where quantity is not consumed. 


Runkel’s Cocoa is entirely 
digestible —it is as readily assimi- 
lated by invalids as others. Its 
nutritive value finds its way into 
the blood and muscles and the 
nerves, enriching them and build- 
ing up the constitution. Its purity 
is above reproach. We set the 
standard for’ pure cocoas and 
chocolates for the National Pure 
Food Commission. This is the 
highest guarantee of quality. 


First ask your grocer to supply 
you, if he doesn’t, then send us 15 


cents and we will send you pre- - 


paid the new size 10 cent can of 
Runkel’s cocoa and include a deli- 
cious morsel of Runkel’s Créme 
de Milk Chocolate, by all odds 
the finest eating chocolate you 
ever tasted. If you would rather 
have a 10 cent size of Créme de 
Milk Chocolate and a miniature 
can of the cocoa, will send this 
instead, for your 15 cents. 


Runkel’s Cocoa can be pur- 
chased at all grocers in 10c to 
25c size cans, and Runkel’s 
Créme de Milk Chocolate at ‘most 
every druggist, confectioner and 
grocer, in 5 and 10 cent cakes. 


RUNKEL BROS. Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. A, 445 to 451 W. 30th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Ferry Christmas Games and Parties 


How to Spend the Afternoon 
By Grace Campbell Moore 


Binding a Wreath of Holly. On a large sheet of pasteboard 
draw in color a wreath of holly. Place it before those who wish to 
“bind” and tell them you need a second wreath of holly, for which 
they must grow the berries. Then read to them this list of words 
descriptive of holly: “Shiny, prickly, evergreen, bush and berry.” 
For each word a drawing of some other thing that possesses that 
characteristic must be made. “Shiny” might be represented by ice, 
and “prickly” by a thistle, for example. Give a limited time in 
which to make the sketches, and provide small squares of paper of 
equal size to receive them. When they are finished collect them and 
arrange and paste them in wreath form inside the painted wreath. 
Each must be numbered, and the guests can then fill out numbered 
spaces on a sheet of paper with guesses as to what each drawing 
represents. When this is over each claims and explains his own 
sketch that the hostess may have a correct list from which to judge 
the others. A real many-berried wreath of holly can be given as a 
prize to the winner, or sprays may be distributed to all. 


Sniggle tiv2 Sprig. _ This means in modern English, snare or 
snatch the sprig. Any bit of green plant would do for the latter, and 
any number of children can play the game. Some one who is not play- 
ing hides the sprig and all search for it. When found it has to be 
carried to a fancifully-trimmed pole and tied there. This is no easy 
matter, for the sprig must first go through the hands of every player, 
and it is every one’s effort to catch it before it reaches the pole. No 
attempt to do this can be made, however, until the sprig has returned 
to the hands of the finder and that player is running for the goal. 

As the searching goes on whoever finds the sprig approaches his 
nearest neighbor and slips it into his hand adroitly so as not to attract 
attention if possible. At the same time he gives him the number two, 
which tells this one that he is the second holder of the sprig. To him 
also the finder whispers his name, which points him out as finder. 
Thereafter as the sprig is passed on the next higher number and the 
name are given to each succeeding holder. When the last one is 
reached he recognizes himself, for before commencing the game a 
count was taken. It is the duty of this one immediately and slyly to 
pass the sprig to the finder, who runs to the goal with it. All follow 
but the last player, who is not permitted to chase the finder. 

In the scrimmage that ensues the sprig may be snatched a dozen 
times. That one is victor who succeeds in placing it upon the pole. 
Should it be the finder, then his achievement will have been so much 
the greater, for he will have had the most difficulties to overcome. 

All the passing is done as unnoticeably as possible, so that it may 
not be generally known just when the end of the game is come. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that the sprig should be passed to those who have 
held it before. These can quietly make a gesture of refusal and the 
passer will find some one else. 


Ivy—A Rhyme Game. This is a rhyme game that is played 
with an accompanying pantomime. A tall child takes his place in the 
centre of the field and the others divide into two groups, equal or as 
nearly soas possible. One of these groups is the “Ivy” and the other 
the “‘Gatherers.”” The tall child is the “Castle.” Clinging to the 
“Castle” stands the “Ivy.’”’ Outside this circle stand the ‘‘ Gatherers,” 
each one of whom, taking an ‘‘Ivy” by the arm, leads it away, chant- 
ing as they go: 

The ivy clings to the castle wall. °* 
while the “Ivy” responds: 
And so do we! 
Then the “‘Gatherers”’ retort: 
When Christmas comes it is borne to the hall. 
And the “Ivy” wails: 
And so are we! 

It is this carrying to the hall that is supposed to take place when the 
“Ivy” is led away. All of the latter group take positions in a wide 
circle as far away as possible from the ‘‘Castle.’’ One of the “Ivies” 
now spreads his arms wide apart to represent a fireplace, and cries: 

I deck the fireplace yawning wide, 
and the others picture with suitable gestures as they say in turn: 
(2) I drape a window by its side. 
(3) I fill in crevices, creeping between. 
(4) I curtain a doorway with my green. 
(5) I wind the pillars around and up. 
(6) I circle the master’s toasting cup. 


’ 


Should there be more than six players on the “Ivy” side as many 
more lines as are needed (for every “Ivy’’ must have one) can be in- 
vented with a moment’s thought. When the last one has spoken the 
“Tvy” forms a small circle and the “Gatherers” make another one 
outside of it. All chant: 

And thus we wreathe the house about. 
But, oh, how the ivy longs to be out 

On the castle wall, wind-tossed about! 
And so we will grow and creep and crawl 
Until we are far outside the hall. 

Sing ho, for the castle wall! 


With a shout the “Ivy” breaks the other circle and runs for the 
“Castle,” while the “Gatherers” catch as many as possible. 


Star Ball. A carpet of silesia must be spread upon the floor so 
that a five-pointed star can be marked out on it within a circle that 
touches each point. A player takes position in the centre of the star 
space. Others stand one at each star point and one on the circle 
half-way between each two points. Two rubber balls are used in the 
game. The central player holds one, and one of the circle holds the 
other. The central player throws his ball to one of the players at a 
Star point and it is at once thrown back. It is then tossed to the 
next nearest star-point player, and so on until it has been tossed to 
and returned by all. Meantime the circle players are rolling the ball 
about the circle from one to another in an effort to send it twice 
around before the central player has completed his throws. This 
goes on until the circle players beat the others, when there is a com- 
plete exchange of places and a new central player selected. 


Making Santa Claus a Suit of Clothes. Have ready a basket 
of scraps of cloth of all colors and sizes. Let this be handed about 
among the company for each to select a piece. Then with backs 
turned to one another, each will make some portion of a suit of clothing 
for Santa, creating it in any fashion and size to suit himself. A set 
time-limit having been reached, each player will go to a large sheet that 
has been hung up, and pin on it whatever he has cut out and sewed, 
choosing the proper point on the sheet with relation to the garments 
hung by other persons. It may be a whole coat or merely one finger 
of a glove that has been made, and the sizes will be of all proportions. 
If there should be offerings of seven fingers to one glove and ten 
to another there will be so much more laughter. Numerous pairs of 
trousers must necessarily be hung one over the other. 


A Christmas Multiple Game 
By Sarah H. Hayes 


NEW and amusing game to be played after a big Christmas dinner 
is Christmas Holly Berry. Have two members of the party 
choose sides as for an old-fashioned “ spell-down.” 

Then the game is for the sides to number alternately up to one 
hundred, but at every five, multiple of five, as ten, fifteen, twenty, etc., 
or any number containing the figure five, the person to whom that 
number comes must say “holly”; for every seven, or multiple of seven, 
the person to whom that number comes must say “ berry”—also for 
any number containing a seven. For a number like thirty-five, a 
product of five and seven, the person must say “holly berry.”’ If any 
person forgets his proper part he must take his seat as in a “spell- 
down.” When one hundred is reached, if all are not down, begin 
over or continue one hundred and one, one hundred and two, etc., 
following the same plan. A prize may be given to the person 
remaining up the longest. Something made of holly or berries, or 
both, will be an appropriate prize. 

Let me illustrate the way the game goes, in rapid cross-fire: 


1 2 
a 4 
Holly (5) 6 
Berry (7) 8 : 
9 Holly (2x5) 
i! 12 
13 Berry (2x7) 
Holly (3x5) 16 
Berry (17) 18 
19 Holly (4x5) 
Berry (3x7) 22 
23 24 
Holly (5x5) 26 


Berry (4x7) 


Berry (27) 
29 Holly (6x5) 


31 32 
33 34 
Holly Berry (5x7) 36 
Berry (37) 38 
39 Holly (5x8) 


Christmas “Tally Trees”’ 
By Dorothy W. Drury 


ESIRING something new and suitable to the Christmas season 
I contrived as a tally-card for a Christmas party a miniature 
Christmas tree. 

I purchased a cheap tree and cut the ends from the green in lengths 
varying from ten inches to six. Seven or eight of these varying in 
length I placed together and put into the hole of an empty silk spool, 
drawing the green ends down so as to be very tight. 

Then with a sharp knife I shaved the green tree ends off the bottom 
of the spool and pasted paper over the bottom of the spool. On this 
paper I wrote the “Table” and “Couple.” The top of the spool 
around the tree I painted with ink, and tied number two baby-ribbon 
in bright red around the spool and finished it ina small bow. On the 
longest, or balancing, sprig of green in the tree I tied a generous 
piece of the same baby-ribbon by which this “tally tree” could be 
pinned on. 

The games won were marked by tying on, with red baby-ribbon, 
the smallest china dolls I could find. 

When complete, the miniature trees were so bright and “ Christ- 
masy”’ looking that I made some more of them, wri ing the season’s 
greeting on the white paper on the bottom of the spool, and tied one 
on each of my Christmas gifts. 


Santa Claus as Toastmaster 


By Helen M. Baldwin 


T OUR party we drew a Santa Claus forty-seven inches tall, color- 

ing his whiskers, cap, coat and boots with water-colors. We then 

cut out the figure and pinned it on the dining-room wall, cutting slits 

in his belt, boot-tops and cuffs, and in these we inserted cards on which 

were written toasts, in the form of “limericks,” for each guest at the 
Christmas feast. 

Each one went, in turn, to the Santa Claus, and choosing a card read 
the toast aloud, whereupon we all raised our glasses of fruit punch 
and drank the toast, standing. 

I can assure you that the limericks caused much hearty laughter and 
proved a pleasant ending for our Christmas dinner. 


Santa-in-the-Box 
By Mary L. Mohr 


LMOST all children regard a Jack-in-the-box as a very amusing 
object, but instead of a Jack-in-the-box we had a Santa-in-tRe- 
box. At our Christmas party this was found to be a very inexpensive 
arrangement. Get a box (with a lid) with plenty of air-holes in it, and 
large enough for a man or boy to get into, and in this box also have all 
of your little gifts for the children. The man or boy in the box should 
be dressed to represent Santa Claus. When the children are tired of 
play and everything is in readiness, the hostess may step to the box and 
knock on the lid, when old Santa should suddenly jump up, with his 
arms full of gifts, much to the surprise and delight of the children. 
When Santa has dealt out his armfuls and the lid has dropped down 
again, the operation may be repeated until all the gifts have been 
distributed, when Santa may jump out of the box, make a little speech 
and disappear. 


Growing Christmas Trees 
By Harriet Hershey 


OR a children’s party, tiny trees, a foot or a foot and a half high, had 

been provided, taken up carefully—roots and all—and planted 
in small boxes; there was a tree for each child, with decorations, 
candles and miniature gifts. 

The trees were arranged around the large dining-table, a taller tree 
in the middle upon a slightly higher elevation. The table itself was 
draped in red, and festooned with Christmas greens and tinsel. After 
the celebration the trees were sent to the homes of the children, and 
cared for until they could be properly planted. 

Here were the happiest little Christmas trees in the world participat- 
ing in the merriment of the children’s holiday, yet not slaughtered 
for the occasion, only borrowed from Mother Nature, and sent back 
tenderly to their home in the kind earth, just as the other little guests 
were sent to their warm homes after the party was over. 

The children love these Christmas trees that are Christmas trees 
all the year round, and treasure them as children do all living things— 
more than the expensive toys that so soon lose their charm. 


NOTE—All through next year The Journal will have pages devoted to children’s 
entertainments. The newest games and parties will be described from time to time, 
and the aim will be to make the pages even more heloful to mothers and children than 
they have been. 
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A Christmas watch must give 
delight, but genuine satisfaction 
follows upon finding that it will give 
real service during the years to 
come—upon finding that ‘‘It’s a 
Tanceeaa’’ — an accurate time 
keeper duz/t to give the highest 
degree of watch satisfaction—and 
guaranteed to co it. 


This Christmas you, too, have the 
opportunity to give genuine delight 
by accepting from us a Christmas 
guide to worthy presents—the new 
Makuglane Blue Book of Watches 
for Ladies or Red Book of Watches 
for Men. The coupon above, if 
filled out to-day, will bring you free 
the book you want; will give you 
hundreds of graceful designs and 
styles to choose from —each a little 
gem of artistic beauty combining 
the maximum of practical service. 


Nebughane 


“The Watch for the 
Great American People” 


$5 to $36 


Every penny a Aa&iglanad W atch 
costs is there in time-keeping qual- 
ities and long service. 

Watches have unusual value at 
their low prices, because for 28 years 
we have been figuring down watch- 
cost. Because a large output itself 
means alow cost for each individual 
watch. Because we are specialists 
— our every energy, every facility, 
going exclusively into the econom- 
ical building of real watch-service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you 

Vatches. If he doesn’t 

keep them, just fill in 

this coupon and we will send you a 

free copy of a handsome and instruc 

tive book—the Blue Book of Watches 
for ladies or Red Book of Watches 
for men. Select the watches you like 
and we will send them to your jeweler 
for you to examine, but send us today the 


coupon for the book you want on’t 
forget to give us your jeweler’s name, 


New England Watch Co. 


36 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Chree-FAlinute Christmas Sermons 


Being Brief Selections from the World of Thought for Helpful Use in the World of Action 


The Meaning of the Manger 


By Canon Farrar 


F A SHORT sermon does not suffice for Christmas Day no sermon 

can be of any avail, for the longest sermon ever preached could not 
adequately set forth the vastness of the truth that God became man 
that man might become as God. JI ask you for a moment or two to 
stand with me on this Christmas morning beside the cradle of your 
Lord, in the manger at Bethlehem, and catch something of what we 
there may learn. 

Some of you are poor. How glad for you, beyond all utterance, 
should be the meaning of Christmas! Your Lord was, as you are, 
poor—as poor as any of you. The lot which He chose for His own was 
your lot. Look at your own little children with love and reverence, 
for He, too, was the child of the poor. Try to make them sweet, and 
pure, and unselfish like Him. If they are ever cold and hungry, He 
was cold and hungry too. 

Let Christ’s cradle teach you to respect yourselves, to reverence 
with a nobler self-esteem the nature which He gave you and took upon 
Himself, and which, by taking upon Himself, He redeemed 

And some are rich. Oh! come ye also to the manger-cradle of your 
Lord, for rich men did come both to His cradle and to His tomb. 
From the far East came those three wise men—the “three Kings of 
the East,” as they were called—they came as the rich should come, 
with the gifts, willing and humble gifts, not doled forth with murmurs 
as a burden, but lavished as a privilege with delight—gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh: gold for the king, frankincense for the god, 
myrrh for the sepulchre. And, first of all, they gave, as we all may 
and must give, themselves—the gold of worthy lives, the frankincense 
of holy worship, the myrrh of consecrated sorrow. 

But, if some are poor and some are rich, many are sorrowful. Come 
ye also to the cradle of your Lord, for you need it most. Are you 
sorrowful? So was He; “exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” In 
human life, at one time the wind blows, the rain falls, the frost is cruel ; 
at another the sun shines, 
the birds sing, and all is 


The True Morality 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 


HRISTMAS is not only the mile-mark of another year, moving 

us to thoughts of self-examination: it is a season, from all its 
associations, whether domestic or religious, suggesting thoughts of joy. 
A man dissatisfied with his endeavors is a man tempted to sadness. 
And in the midst of winter, when his life runs lowest and he is reminded 
of the empty chairs of his beloved, it is well he should be condemned to 
this fashion of the smiling face. 

Noble disappointment, noble self-denial are not to be admired, not 
even to be pardoned, if they bring bitterness. It is one thing to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven maim; another to maim yourself and stay 
without. And the Kingdom of Heaven is of the childlike, of those who 
are easy to please, who love and who give pleasure. Mighty men of 
their hands, the smiters and the builders and the judges, have lived 
long and done sternly and yet preserved this lovely character; and 
among our carpet interests and twopenny concerns the shame were 
indelible if we should lose it. 

Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all morality; they 
are the perfect duties. And it is the trouble with moral men that they 
have neither one nor other. It was the moral man, the Pharisee, whom 
Christ could not away with. If your morals make you dreary, depend 
upon it they are wrong. I do not say ‘“‘give them up,” for they may 
be all you have ; but conceal them like a vice, lest they should spoil the 
lives of better and simpler people. 

A strange temptation attends upon man: to keep his eye on pleas- 
ures, even when he will not share in them ; to aim all his morals against 
them. The sight of a pleasure in which we cannot or else will not 
share moves us to a particular impatience. It may be because we are 
envious, or because we are sad, or because we dislike noise and 
romping—being so refined—or because—being so philosophic—we 
have an overweighing sense of life’s gravity; at least, as we go on 
in years we are all tempted to frown upon our neighbor’s pleasures. 

There is an idea abroad 
among moral people that 





May; but through shadow 
or through sunlight we are 
traveling onward—they 
have not changed the end 
of our journey. 

But, lastly, if some of 
you are rich, and some are 
poor, and many are sorrow- 
ful, all, all of you are sin- 


of that birth is, indeed, 
“Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth 


ners; and to you the news Hn. Father, hear our Christmas praper, which we 
make to Chee in the midst of mercies. Thou didst 
manifest Chyself to the shepherds in the voice of singing and 


A Praper in the fMivst of {Mercies: Bp George Horges 


they should make their 
neighbors good. One per- 
son I have to make good: 


. self. B , duty 
for Christmas Dap WARE 


nearly expressed by saying 

that I have to make him 

happy—if I may. 

The Divinity of Man 
By Bishop Huntington 


T IS a remark of the 
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This Booklet 


* Old putch 


Cleans 


To every woman who sends us her name 
and address on a postal we will send our 
invaluable booklet ‘Hints For Housewives.” 
There are no conditions attached to this gift 
—just write for this booklet and we will send 
it by return mail, 


“Hints for Housewives ”’ 


contains information that has taken thousands 
of fastidious housewives years to acquire. It 
takes up every part of the house from cellar 
to garret, and every “hint” in it will save 
ou time, labor and money in running the 
one and keeping everything mene 
clean. It is fully Thutrated and indexed. 
The Tables of Equivalents, Proportions, and 
Weights-in-Measure in this booklet are the most suc- 
ul, simplest and most reliable ever compiled. 


Incidentally, this booklet tells what 


peace, good will toward 
men.” While you may see 
there how much God 
hates the sin, you may see 
also how tenderly, how 
earnestly He loves the 
sinner. 

Let us stand, high and 
low, rich and poor, sinful 
or sorrowful, one with an- 
other, common brothers, 
equally guilty, equally 
redeemed, by the cradle 


to the wise men in the gleam of a star, but to us Chou art 
revealed in the jop and peace of our dailp life. 


yy thank Chee for all the benefits with which Chou vost 
unfailingly enrich us; for (hp constant care, protect: 
ing us from harm, leading us in safetp out of temptation, 
changing even our disappointments into unerpected blessings. 
yy: thank Chee for happiness and health; for the velights 

of faithful friendship, for the sacred affections of 


historian Guizot, and it 
doubtless contains a sound 
philosophy, for all history 
confirms it, that ‘there 
never can be a great revo- 
lution without its being 
concentrated in some great 
personage.” Doubtless, 
loyalty, everywhere, must 
have a leader. But the 
practical assurance which 
this feast of the Nativity 
repeats to us reaches far 


of the Infant King, that in 
His light we may see light, 
and may leave that cradle 
more wise and hopeful, 


tions of prosperity. 
more cheerful and un- 


our bome. But defend us from the vangers of a contented 
life; save us from selfishness; protect us from the tempta- 


beyond that, and comes 
home to the heart’s expe- 
rience of those that are 
themselves sore let and 
hindered in running the 


daunted, more pure and les this dap in loving-kindness on those who keep the race that is set before 


loving. 


The Coming of Christ 
By Philip S. Moxom 


EN used to ask the 
young Christian, or 
the man just awakened to 
spiritual life: ‘“‘ What evi- 
dence have you that you 
have experienced a change 





feast with happy hearts. less all aged persons and 
all little chiluren. Visit such as are awap from home, in 
loneliness; and those who meet the dap in bitterness of = mm. Se & barge 
poverty, or in Barkness of pain or grief. Regarz, ® Father, 
all the emptp places, consecrated bp love and sorrow. 


(Fill us with Christmas gratituve. 


them. Christ not merely 
takes His place in history; 
but all history takes place 


enough, comprehensive 
enough, compassionate 
enough to take in all the 
experience, the souls, the 
lives, the burdens, the sor- 
rows of all nations and all 








of heart?”—a most un- 
necessary and often unreal 
question. Life is evidenced by its product, not by the pfofession, which 
often advertises its counterfeit. The man whom the Son of God has 
quickened to new life is busy living along the new lines of purpose and 
aspiration, too busy to indulge in morbid introspection. The servant- 
girl perceived that she was different from what she had been because 
now she ‘‘swept under the mats.’”” That meant a finer honesty in 
her daily life. The test is good. You men to whom Christ has 
come, how about the daily transactions in the market and the daily 
conduct in the home? Salvation reveals itself in a nobler purpose, a 
purer virtue, a gentler spirit, and a richer unselfishness in the daily 
living. 

The good will that is native to the season is both typical and pro- 
phetic. The Christmas spirit in its purity must circle the year. 
Children sometimes wish it were “always Christmas”; they are uncon- 
scious prophets. As the embodied truth and righteousness and love of 
God, Jesus has given society an ideal of life which can be realized only 
through the regeneration of men and the realization of the law of love 
in all their mutual relations. 

When we consider our individual condition, and perceive that to 
Jesus Christ we are indebted for our personal sense of divine mercy and 
forgiveness and help and guidance; when we think of the hopes and 
aspiratio:. that have been awakened in our hearts by Him; when the 
meaning and ylory of the true life shines upon us as the revelation and 
gift of the Son of (;od—we have some just conception of what we owe 
Him, and we begin to understand why we are moved to celebrate the 
Christmas festival. 

When we reflect on what Jesus has done and is doing for society — 
for the home, for parents and children, for the great social body in 
all its functions and internal relations, for the oppressed, the poor, 
the miserable, the dying; and when we think of the promise of 
social good there is in His teachings, then we begin to see why 
Christendom should observe the Christmas festival. 

The world is unspeakably better because that Baby smiled in the 
manger at Bethlehem. Life is more humane and richer in hope be- 
— Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.”’ 


ages. 

See at once what a higher 
and holier ‘character this 
truth puts on the much-abused dogma of the dignity of human nature. 
Human nature without the Incarnation is the least dignified of all 
things; it is weak, inconstant, vulgar, guilty, lost. But let it be seen 
that human nature is uplifted and ennobled in the Divine humanity of 
Christ, Son of Man and Son of God, and forthwith it wears a grandeur 
as if the majestic bearing and outlines of the Divine Man were visibly 
reflected upon it. 

So well grounded is the universal joy of this day’s feast. When the 
Star in the East came and stood over where the young Child was and 
looked in on the Bethlehem stable, it was the beginning of a recon- 
ciliation which should bring rest to the world. When the song of the 
angels startled the shepherds keeping watch over their flocks by 
night, it was the first strain of a harmony to sound on till it is completed 
where it was begun—in Heaven. The human nativity of Jesus is the 
Divine birthday and new creation of the soul. 


The Gospel of Joy 
By Stopford A. Brooke 


N A WORLD which, when it is in earnest, has the custom of mourn- 
fulness, and when it is joyous has the custom of frivolity, it is the 
gracious duty of the Christian man to be serious without dark sorrow, 
to be joyous without losing earnestness. The groaning prophet, the 
grim-visaged Puritan, the creatures who think that repentance means 
the torture of remorse, and who menace those they preach to with 
eternal woe, as if that were glad tidings of peace—are not wearing the 
sandals Saint Paul puts upon the feet of the Christian warrior, for 
these are winged with glad tidings, and the joy of faith and love smiles 
upon the face of their wearer. 

And, in truth, the message of God’s love and man’s redemption, of 
conquest of life and of immortal life, is so glorious that he who believes 
it cannot but think of the message more than of himself. And to lose 
himself is joy. In the pleasure of what he tells his own pain is forgot- 
ten; and far beyond the troubles of men he sees the eternal rapture 
they shall have in likeness of God. Rejoicing himself, he makes others 
rejoice. Ardent himself, he brings ardor to a languid world. It is 
part of his battle with evil. Of all the weapons we wield against wrong 
there is none more effective than peace and burning joy. 








Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


is, and how this natural cleanser takes all the hard 
work out of keeping things clean. 
If your grocer doesn't keep this new cleanser yet, send 
us his name and | Oc. in stamps — regular price of can. 
We will gladly pay 22c. postage to send you a 
full-size can of Old Dutch Cleanser to introduce it 
to you; and we'll see that your grocer is able to 
supply you with it in the future. 


Old Dutch Cleanser does all the work of 
the old-style cleaners combined, and does it 
easier, quicker and better. 


—Old Dutch Cleanser cleans marble 
Cleans without discoloring as soap does; quickly 
removes the discolorations that appear on enamel 
bath tubs; freshens up painted and burlap walls; 
cleans windows, tiling, glassware and cutlery. 


— Old Dutch Cleanser gets quickly down 
Scrubs into the grain of wood fluors, absorbs every 
particle of dirt and stain, and leaves the floor spotless 
white ; unequaled for scrubbing painted and unpainted 
woodwork, stone, cement, pred « s and mosaic floors. 


— Old Dutch Cleanser is unquestionabl 
Scours the finest scouring agent ever discovered. 
It scours pots, kettles, pans and all cooking utensils 
thoroughly and easily, getting under and removing 
the hardest “* burned-in “’ crusts; also scours boilers, 
sinks and flat-irons. 


' Polishes — Old Dutch Cleanser polishes to shin- 


ing lustre brass railings and pipes, r 
and nickel faucets, steel, tin, etc., with little a: 
gives windows a quick, brilliant polish; keeps all 
metal surfaces free from rust, tarnish and corrosion. 


(Not recommended as a silver or furniture polish.) 


Large, Sifting- Top 
Can (All Grocers), 1 Oc 
Write today for ‘* Hints For Housewives,” FREE. 


We hope you will also send 10c. for the trial can of 
Old Dutch Cleanser — you will never regret it. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So. Omaha, Neb. Branch Toronto, Can. 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 
About Christmas 


This is the Christmas application of ‘‘What Other Women Have Found Out.”’ 


The department is an ‘‘exchange”’ of ideas: of any helpful 


hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house —contributed by JOURNAL readers. 


A Christmas Recognition of Courtesies 
A newcomer in a certain town made a pleasant Christmas acknow]- 
edgment for many acts of kindness that had been shown her as a 
stranger. She selected attractive Christmas wreaths, tied bows of 
bright ribbon to them, and, attaching her cards, with a few words 
of greeting written on them, had the wreaths hung on the door- 
knobs at the chosen homes on Christmas morning, after the 
fashion of hanging May-baskets. STRANGER. 
Holly or Evergreen Wreaths Hung Outside the Window 
look quite as pretty from the inside, and keep fresh a much longer 
time. Curtains are not torn when this method of decoration is 


followed, and the wreaths do not have to be removed when the 
window is opened. Mary J. 
What to Do with Surplus Christmas Cards 
A good many families have a surfeit of Christmas calendars, 
cards and little presents of all kinds which they do not know what 
to do with after Christmas. If all such things were sent to 
the headquarters of the Sunshine Society, 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, they would be thankfully received and wisely dis- 
tributed. I. H.N. 


One of the Prettiest Ways to Decorate a Christmas Tree 

is to give it a winter aspect. Use everything that is white, silvery 
and glistening. Cover the tree-box with white paper and dust it 
with diamond powder, first coating this paper with photograph 
paste to make the powder adhere. On the tree itself hang gar- 
lands of silver tinsel, chains of silver paper, strings of popcorn, 
scraps of cotton wool for snowflakes, tiny white glass balls, and 
white candles in holders covered with silver paper. Put all the 
Christmas parcels in white paper and tie with silver tinsel. The 
effect of the dark-green tree with the glittering white and silver 
will be novel and beautiful. m. 3.5. 


A Striking Decoration for Christmas Night 
Use large evergreen boughs over doors and pictures, and upon the 
horizontal branches fasten securely tin sockets for small colored 
tapers. This decoration is perfectly safe if care is taken in the 
arrangement, and the effect is most charming. 2..C. 


What a Friend in the Country Would Appreciate 


from a city friend or relation would be a Christmas box containing 
many of the little things to be bought at the “ notion counter” of a 
department store: a box of white spool cotton of various numbers, 
colored thread and silk, fancy pins, darning cotton, elastic, papers 
of needles; in fact, all the little things a woman needs in her 
workbasket, so easy to get in the city, yet which in the country 
mean bothering the “men folk” on their once-a-weeck trip to 
town. L. W. B. 


One Inexpensive Way to Ornament the Christmas Tree 


is the following: Buy gold, silver and red paper, and cut out 
large five-pointed stars, about an inch and a half across. They 
should be used double, or else stiffened with paper on the back, 
to keep their shape, and joined by dark-colored thread to make a 
network of stars. The work may be done in sections to facilitate 
handling. When the completed net is thrown over the tree the 
result is remarkably effective. ne? 


Practical Christmas Stockings 


A laundress, the mother of a large family, often receives bundles 
of clothing from one of her patrons. Last Christmas the bundle 
contained a goodly supply of partly-worn but well-mended stock- 
ings for her children. As she looked them over she found a silver 
coin in the toe of each, and with the last a card reading thus: 


Christmas comes but once a year; 
Here’s to the children’s Christmas cheer! 


A. G3. bas 


Home-Made Christmas-Tree Decorations 

In the country, where Christmas-tree ornaments are hard to get, a 
family of children were once delighted by a ‘‘Cooky Tree.” Its 
chief decorations were home-made cookies, in every imaginable 
form: stars, hearts, rings, horseshoes, animals, birds, men and 
women, all fastened in the boughs or hanging from them by long, 
dark threads. Little sugared squirrels seemed running about the 
branches, and gay little snowbirds perched aloft. Cocoanut icing 
was freely used on all the cakes, for its decorative effect. Other 
ornaments were gilded nuts, 


From Christmas Eve Until New Year’s Night 


a certain family kept on their kitchen and hall tables plates or 
baskets of some Christmas dainty—cookies, candy, fruit or nuts— 
to be handed to those who came to the door. Expressman, 
postman, grocery boy, newsboy, as well as all the school-children 
who “happened in” —all these were the recipients of this novel 
Christmas giving, and every one enjoyed it, the givers even more 
than the rest. HOospPITALITy. 


No One Wants a Child to be Without a Gift 


on Christmas morning, yet sometimes the people who most wish 
to give do not know how to do it wisely, nor how to find the poor 
little ones whom they would like to make happy with a Christmas 
stocking. Two good ways are suggested: Go to the Superin- 
tendent of your public schools, or to the Poor Commissioner of 
your county. These men know about the children in their 
districts, and will be likely to know who need help most. The 
recipients once found, it is surprising how many children may be 
made happy with a small sum. A CHILD: LOVER. 


A Shop for Christmas Ideas 


Nan was always considered clever, and one Christmas, when 
every one was searching for ideas, she came forward to help out 
her family and friends. All of them received little cards, deco- 
rated with sprigs of holly, and inscribed as follows: 


Miss NAN Morrison 


Christmas Suggestion Agency 
Ideas for Sale Every One Suited 
Call at 177 Main Street 
For two weeks she worked, sorting and organizing her ideas, 
reading, cutting and sewing; and she was ready for the first 
caller on December first. She began early, thus giving people 
time to make their own gifts and make money go twice as far. 
She had catalogues from everywhere, sample gifts made by her- 
self, and suggestions for what men wanted, borrowed from her 
three brothers. She charged a reasonable fee for each sugges- 
tion, for it sometimes took hours to suit one person. But all were 
satisfied, and the ‘‘Suggestion Agency” was voted a huge success 
by both givers and recipients. And best of all was Nan’s radiant 
face when she counted up twenty-nine dollars and seventy-five 
cents for nothing but the use of her brain, a little originality and a 
good deal of pluck. N. M. 


A Pretty Way for Children to Greet Their Parents 


on Christmas morning is to sing an old-fashioned carol just 
outside their chamber-door instead of rushing in with hilarious 
shouting. The carol is something which will be pleasantly 
remembered a long time. Cc. B. 


Santa Claus’s Reindeer as a Christmas Decoration 


If stuffed deer heads can possibly be borrowed they may oe most 
effectively used in a Christmas celebration for the children. Let 
them be just visible from behind a thicket of Christmas boughs, 
and they will seem to the children to be Santa’s reindeer, waiting 
while he delivers their gifts. he Bee Ge 


When Buying Christmas Cards 


try to find those which are really appropriate for Christmas, even 
if it takes some time and trouble. Make up your mind to send 
only cards which will be in good taste. A row of little cats or dogs, 
while very pretty for a place-card at a child’s party, is not symbolic 
of the birth of Christ. Ase. €. 


How One Family Makes Others Happy 


In one large family of children it is a yearly custom for each 
child, after all his presents have been examined, to choose from 
the collection one present which he gives to some less-favored 
child. This is not obligatory, neither is his choice in any way 
influenced by another person. M. B. 


Christmas in a Boarding-House 


suggests to most people all sorts of lonely and uncheerful sur- 
roundings, but this is how one housekeeper made the day pleasant 
for her guests: In the morning, instead of the customary rising 
bell a voice cordially called ‘ Merry Christmas!” outside each 
door, and the boarders discovered, on rising, that holly wreaths had 
been hung on the door-knobs. Christmas garlands were wound 
upon the banisters and hung from the chandeliers, while the 

dining-room was gay with ever- 





tangerines, crystallized 
grapes and small red ap- 
ples, while pairs of scissors 
were hung from long 
scarlet streamers, that each 
spectator might enjoy the 
novelty of cutting anything 
he liked from the wonder- 
ful “Cooky Tree.” 
A Country MOTHER. 


What Did You Give? 


The question first on the 
lips of children on Christmas 
Day is too often: “What 
did you get?” A wise and 
generous woman, who 
yearly gives a feast and tree 
to her own and her neigh- 
bors’ children, decided to 
change all this. She told 
her children to put to each 
small guest, instead of the 
usual query, the more im- 
portant question: ‘What 
did you give?” Many a 
small seed of generosity was 
planted that day in childish 
hearts; the true spirit of 
Christmas was abroad, and 
a large part of the guests 
went home to share their 
bounty with less-favored 
littleones. BETTER Way. 


or ground-pine to simulate a hedge. 








A Christmas-Table Centrepiece 


Make a stand 15 inches by 24. Paint dark green, and tack on it prince’s-feather 
Use salt for snow. Eight reindeer of imi- 
tation bronze may be bought at a five or ten cent store. The reins are made of 
tan shoelaces, cut in halves, with two dozen tiny hells put on at intervals. The 
figure of Santa Claus may be bought cheaply, and made secure by a stick placed 
at his back. ‘The centrepiece, when completed, may be moved with perfect ease. | 


greens. Later in the day gifts 
were distributed from a tree in 
the parlor, a small remembrance 
for each guest. A delicious 
dinner and an hour of carol 
singing in the parlor closed a day 
that had proved full of bright- 
ness for those who for a week 
had been dreading it as recalling 
memories of other Christmas 
days that had been very happy. 
M. O. H. 
Remembering Lonely People 
Five years ago a certain girl 
* spent her first Christmas in New 
York, friendless and almost 
penniless—a desolate dweller in 
a fourth-story hall-bedroom. 
Now she is a reporter for a New 
York newspaper, and she and a 
friend, a young woman physi- 
| cian, have never forgotten the 
resolutions they made in their 
“lean years.” Last Christmas 
they chose two girls whose loneli- 
ness matched their own first state. 
They invited them toa late break- 
fast at their apartments, which 
were prettily decorated. Simple 
gifts were offered, and later a 
drive in the park gave pleasure 
that will never be forgotten. 
J New York. 
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Christmas 


Make /his a ‘“*Dennison 
Christmas’’— for Dennison has 
provided many little surprises 
to make the gladsome Yuletide 
of 1906 one never tobe forgotten, 





Dainty Tags and Labels, 
exquisite Cards of Greeting, 
fascinating Gummed Seals to 
add attractiveness to the closed 
package and sentiment to your 
correspondence. Handy Boxes 
containing a variety of Tags, 
Labels, Glue, Fasteners, Twine, 
ete. Satin-lined Boxes and 
handsome Coin Cards for the 
money token. Unique and in 
expensive Doll Outfits, Passe- 
Partout materials, Sealing Wax 
Sets, Jewelry Cabinets and 
Jewelry Cleaning Outfits. All 
these are but a few of the de- 
lightful surprises that are pro- 
vided for making ‘‘A Dennison 
Christmas’’ a happy recollec- 
tion. Ask your dealer for 


Downisons 


Holiday Novelties 


and remember that for the tree 
there are Garlands and Bells, 
Flags and Wreaths, while for the 
table there are Dennison’s Crépe 
Papers, Crépe Paper Napkins and 
Doilies, in Holly design. 

Dennison’s Holiday Creations 
will aid you to a full realization 
of an ideal Yuletide —your 
dealer will supply them, while 
Dennison’s Dictionary will afiord 
you numberless suggestions, 
To get this book, send Ten 
Cents to Department ‘‘ No. 1,’’ 
at our nearest store, 


Denison eManufacluring So. 


The Tag Makers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin 8t. 15 John 8t. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
100/ Chestnut 8t. 128 Franklin 8t. 
8T. LOUIS 


413 North 4th 8t. 




















The Christmas Sunday-School Lesson 


Prepared for the Littke People by Marion Thomas 


ET us begin the Christmas Sunday celebration in the Sunday- 
school on the Saturday afternoon preceding the day. (Let us call 
the little folk together and have them prepare invitations for 

their parents and friends. Have ready for each child a sheet of water 
color paper on which two bells have been drawn, and ask the 
children to color the bells red. After the bells have been colored 
and cut out give to each pupil two pages shaped like the red bells, 
one page bearing the verse: 
‘*Come, come, people come, . 
This the bell’s message to me, to you ; 
Come, come, all may come, 

Fathers and mothers and children, too.” 

On the second page write the definite invitation. With the red 

bells for covers tie the pages together with red or green ribbon. 


Getting Ready for the Lesson 


S THE children gather about you on the Christmas Sunday send 
the youngest to the sand-table with a box of blocks, preferably 
the uncolored blocks of the “Froebelian Third and Fourth Gifts,” 
and ask the children to make for you a picture on the sand-table of 
level fields, low hills, and a village upon one of the hills in the back- 
ground. For the seven and eight year old boys and girls who are 
inclined to look upon the sand-table as a thing outgrown, have papers 
and crayons ready and ask these children to draw pictures of stars, of 
sheep, of shepherd's crooks, or show them a model of the low, square 
houses of Palestine. This will make it possible for the children to 
paint vivid mental pictures as they listen to the Christmas story. 

When the clock points the hour for the exercises to begin summon 

the children with a few chords on the piano and say to them : 
‘*This is the day which Jehovah hath made : 
We will rejoice and be glad in it.” 
Then let the children sing the hymn from “ Little Pilgrim Songs”’: 
‘*Praise Him, praise Him, all ye little children ; 
God is love, God is love.” 

At the close of the hymn prepare for the prayer by saying to the 
children, ‘‘ Let us speak to our Father in Heaven Who is love, and 
thank and praise Him for this day: 

‘*Dear Father in Heaven, we thank and praise Thee for this 
happy Christmas Sunday. We ask that as we hear about the 
Christ-Child we may love and want to be like Him. We ask it 
for the Christ-Child’s sake. Amen. 

** Now we are going to singa carol which will make us think of bells 
called chimes, which, hung high in some church steeples at the 
merry Christmastime, ring out their Christmas song. 

***Why do bells for Christmas ring, 
Why do little children sing ?’ 


“Bells ring and children sing because Christmas is the birthday of 
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Nazareth Bethlehem 


The Christmas Story 
Saint Luke Il: 1-20 


** IN NAZARETH, in the country catled Galilee, there once lived a maiden 

whose name was Mary. She was young. I think she was beautiful. 
I know she was fair to look upon. Mary was kind and true, but, better 
than all else, she was good. She loved God and was glad to serve Him. 
Very early one spring, when the grass was growing greener in Mary’s 
garden, when tree buds were opening into new leaves, when flowers on the 
hillsides were nodding to one another, a messenger came from God to 
Mary. The messenger is called an angel. 

**You and I think often about angels. We dream of them, and read 
about them in the Bible, where we are told that God gives His angels charge 
over us. When God’s messenger came Mary was at first afraid, but the 
angel spoke and said, ‘ Mary, fear not.’ Then he told her God would send 
to her a little Child, Whose name should be called Jesus, and Who should 
have power to love and help everybody, because He would be God’s Son. 
Mary was glad when she heard the angel’s message. 

‘*Days, weeks and months went by. Then Mary, with Joseph her hus- 
band, went on a journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem. When they 
reached the little town among the hills many travelers were there — so 
many that they filled the inn. Because there was no room for Mary in 
the inn Joseph took her to that part where cattle were kept, and made 
for her a soft bed of hay, which was as sweet as summer grasses. We do 
not know truly, but we think that as Mary rested upon the fragrant hay 
pigeons cooed above her and cattle breathed out their warm breath to 
keep her warm. 

‘*On Christmas night, as the stars shone down upon the silent streets of 
Bethlehem, the promised Child came to nestle in Mary’s arms, for go 
Christ, the Lord, was born. With great joy Mary gathered the Baby in 
her arms. With gentle fingers she dressed Him in the clothes babies 
wore. They were like soft bands and tiny blankets, and were called 
swaddling clothes. Then Mary laid the little one upon the strangest bed 
a baby ever had. It was a manger filled with hay. 

**On that night when Christ was born shepherds were keeping watch 
over their sheep in the fields beyond the town. As they watched there 
suddenly shone round about them a glorious light. They drew back, half 
in wonder, half in fear, for in the midst of the light they saw an angel. 
The angel spoke, and said, ‘Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people: for there is born to 
you this day in the city of David a Savior, which is Christ the Lord. 
And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger.’ Then there came sounding through the 
sky the voices of many angels. They bent over the earth and sang: 

‘***Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom He is well pleased.’ 
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300 years later than any other version, and 
therefore, the accumulated knowledge and 
discoveries of three centuries were utilized 
in the work of re-translation. The most 
valuable of all Biblical manuscripts were 
discovered within this.300 years, and were 
used in the preparation of the American 
Standard Bible, throwing a flood of new 
light upon the Scriptures. 


(Edited by the American Revision Committee) 


What is the 
American e 


Standard Bible 


A better, plainer, 
clearer translation of 
the Scriptures than it 
was ever before pos- 
sible to make. The 
American Committee, 
a company of devout 
scholars, worked 30 
vears on the great 
task, accepting no 
pay, that the world 
might have the Perfect 
Bible — the Bible every- 
one can understand, 
Why was a new transla- 
tion of the Bible needed? 

Because many parts 
of the older transla- 
tions, made hundreds 
of years ago, contain 
words and phrases 
which are not even in 
the dictionaries of 
to-day. 

Why is the American 
Standard Bible the best? 


Because it was made 





The American Bible 
Soctety amended its 


* charter in order to 
supply this great 
Bihle 








is used by leading ministers of all denominations; 
it is the text book in all prominent Colleges, ‘Vheo- 
logical Seminaries and Bible ‘Training Schools. It 
is used in the home, because the true meaning of 
every sentence is made so plain that even a child 
may read with perfect understanding. 

‘The Bible is the IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
The American Standard Bible is the Ideal Bible. 


Write for Our Free Book, “How We 
Got Our American Standard Bible” 


Gives the history of the various versions of the Bible and 
tells why the American Standard Bible was made, and who 





oF 


‘*The song ceased, the earth and sky grew still, for the angels went into 
Heaven. The shepherds pointed to the town among the hills and said, 
‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.’ And they went to 
Bethlehem, and they found the Christ as the angel had said they would. Bille. Your name on a postal card, with the name of your 
This is the story of the birth of God’s Son, Who came from God in bookseller, will wet you this book. 

Heaven to teach the whole world how to help and how to love. | All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, 
any style of the American Standard Bible you order. Prices, 


| 35c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. See that you 
} get the American Standard Exijition Look for the name 
| 


made it. It gives the names of prominent Ministers of all 
denominations who use and recommend this Bible. It con- 
tains the names of Colleges, Universities, Theological Sem- 
inaries, Bible Training Schools, Young Men's Christian 
Associations, editors of great religious papers and Sablath 
School editors who use and endorse the American Standard 


Christ our King.” 
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‘**Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing.’ 


— 


“Thomas Nelson & Sons,’ and the endorsement of the 
American Revision Committee on the back of the title page 
07’ We will supply you direct if your bookseller will not. 


37 J East 18th St., 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, *7 Ess 188 St 


Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 


; “T have told you the story of the Christ-Child’s birth, and now I wisi 
- ail = F P. — "= you to tell it to me in a way different from that in which I have told it to 
FE — == an e fe a | you. How do you think I wish you to tell it?” 
tt cE aga? “2 If the children cannot think how have the opening measures played. 
“Yes, I wish you to sing it.’’ 
Follow this with Luther’s “Cradle Hymn.” 
“There is still another part to the Christmas story, a part I have not 
E 4 told you. On the night when Christ was born a new and wonderful 
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Christ is born; let us go and worship Him.’ They took with them gifts Sim rad Ru S 

ev-’ry one bring-ing Its joy and its cheer. of gold, and frankincense and myrrh, which were like costly perfumes = 

| | and sweet spices. They journeyed until they found the Christ, when : , 
they bowed before Him in worship and gave to Him their gifts. : . 

J 1 = ie € © # ge alae a ne ae A Practical Xmas Gift 
ee ee The Christmas March and Offering | . Fo one who appreciates choice furnish- 
-—— > ——_——— > +P —— _ ings in the home, you can present nothing 





more acceptable on Christmas than au 
**Imperial’’ Smyrua Rug. 

Here's a gilt that will give pleasure for 
years, — handsome enough for any home, — 
not Loo expeusive for anyone to buy. 

A gift of an ** Imperial’’ is practically a 
gift of two rugs. It will twice outwear a 


“EVER since that long-ago time gifts have been given at Christmas 

for the Christ-Child’s sake, and today we have come with our 
gifts. We have come with love for the Christ-Child, with the wish 
to be loving and good as He was, and with our offering to give in 
Sunday-school. Let us stand and, like the wise men of old, march 
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- -t— © _ a with our gifts. Let us pray that for Jesus’s sake they may help carpet of equal cost because it is a thick, 
° - + Fd . 8 oo: pra) J ’ y I heavy, pure wool rug, with both sides 
| | some one who is in need. 


exactly alike and seamless. 

You can choose from fifty patterns in Oriental, 
Two-tone and Delft effects and can yet any size from 
18 in. x 36 in. to 12 ft. x 18 ft 

If your dealer hasn't them, write for booklet, 


‘**Wise men, when the Christ was born, 
Gifts brought to the new-born King. 


| 
| 
As we march let us sing: | 
| 
Like the wise men, on Christmas morn 

| 


a —o--- -I— 64, -2 We our gifts to Christ will bring.’ ” “Art and Utility,” showing ‘Imperials’’ in exact 
ia 2 & —9 Zz — A B 8 colors. CAUTION. Every genuine “Imperial” has 
= i ee a — = “* . . . | , i « 
" C - Fe pte — Sing the words to the music and chorus of “Processional” in ar BR. OWED te Oe Cong 
—_— — ad - oe — — hee ——_—— 


“Primary and Junior Songs for the Sunday-School.” 

For the réception of the offerings have ready a large gold star, sym- | 
bolic of the Christmas star and of the gold the wise men gave. ‘To 
each child give one small gold star made double into which to slip his 
offering and to hold high as he marches. 


W. & J. SLOANE fstcnisned f883 


880 Broadway, New York 











or 2 es 
The Lesson Handwork 





' ; . FTER the march intimate to the children that the Christmas 
story can be told in still a different way. Gather the children 
in groups. Provide the working materials needed and ask the 
teacher of each group to show to her little folk a copy of Plockhorst’s 
“The Announcement”; Le Rolle’s “Arrival of the Shepherds” ; 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘‘ Madonna and Child,” which shows the swaddling 
clothes, and Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna Detail.” Ask each pupil 
to select the picture he thinks tells the Christmas story best, and per- 
mit him to paste it on the card provided. Under the picture ask the 
pupil to write the memory verse: “ His name was called Jesus.” 





O88 BY PERMISSION OF T 


Nothing touches off the Christmas Decorations like 


[ Mistletoe }“5 71 Holly _| 
— CHRISTMAS BOX 


A handsome white box (14 in. sq.) containing a beautiful 
wreath of holly encircling a bell of the rare and mystic mistle- 
toe —both with berry clusters,—hung with bows of holly- | 
red and pearl-white ribbon. A present with a sprig of 
| raises’ enclosed is doubly dear. One Box, oe | 














“To help you think of the story I have to tell you I will draw two 
pictures. One picture is of the village called Nazareth, the other 
is of Bethlehem. 

“The houses of Nazareth were built on the side of a hill. 
They were white, and shone brightly in the sunlight, and in the 
garden at the foot of the hill there was a well or fountain, to 
which women and children came each day for water. 

“Bethlehem was a long, long journey from Nazareth. It 
lay among the hills, and was sometimes called the City of 
i David, because David the King, whom the people loved best, 
f had been born there. In the city was a house called an inn, 
where travelers stayed when visiting the town. Beyond the 
city were fields where tender, green grass grew for sheep to 








paid $1; Three Boxes $2. Orcier at once to avoid the later rush. 


Southland Art Store, Charleston-on-Kanawha,W. Va. 


Dainty Hand-Painted 
ainty Hand-Fainte 

With holly painted in natural 

a es color and berries of imported 

red beads, making a striking 

and artistic effect when over candle or elec- 
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, 4 eine ger apenas ; ; fe ; ‘ Fad : : . | tric bulb, Four shades complete $3.00, o1 
¢ eat and vere hephe rds wat he d their flocks by night and Le Rolle’s Raphael's } will send the colored study with red beads 
# day. It was to help you think of Bethlehem that I asked some Plockhorst’s “Arrival of the “Madonna and “ Sistine | | toequip four shades for 90¢, Satisfaction 
5 of you to make for me a picture on the sand-table of level fields, “4 , ” ” “hild” % ” | | Suaranteed or money refunded. Address 
decd . = . : nnouncement Shepherds Child Madonna | ’ . . 

f low hills, and a village among the hills. Sm ae tl i naa | | Mrs. Hallam’s Studio, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Christmas Poems for Recitation 





The Perfect Day 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


HOU Whose birth on earth 

Angels sang to men, 
While Thy stars made mirth, 
Savior, at Thy birth, 

This day born again ; 


As this night was bright 
With Thy cradle-ray, 

Very Light of Light, 

Turn the wild world’s night 
To Thy perfect day. 


God Whose breast is rest 
In the time of strife, 

In Thy secret breast 

Sheltering souls opprest 
From the heat of life ; 


Lord, what worth in earth 
Drew Thee down to die ? 

What therein was worth, 

Lerd, Thy death and birth ? 
What beneath thy sky ? 


From the height of night, 
Was not Thine the star 
That led forth with might 
By no worldly light 
Wise men from afar ? 


Yet the wise men’s eyes 
Saw Thee not more clear 

Than they saw Thee rise 

Who in shepherds’ guise 
Drew as poor men near. 


Light not born with morn 
Or her fires above, 

Jesus virgin-born, 

Held of men in scorn, 
Turn their Scorn to love. 





The Shepherds’ Wondrous Tale 


From the Spanish of Gongora 


T WAS the very noon of night, the stars above the fold, 
More sure than clock or chiming bell, the hour of midnight told: 
When from the heavens there came a voice, and forms were 
seen to shine, 
Still bright’ning as the music rose with light and love divine. 
With love divine the song began ;” thére shone a light serene: 
Oh, who hath heard what I have heard, or seen what I have seen ? 


Oh, ne’er could nightingale at dawn salute the rising day 

With sweetness like that bird of song in his immortal lay: 

Oh, ne’er were wood-notes heard at eve by banks with poplar 
shade 

So thrilling as the concert sweet by heav’nly harpings made ; 

For love divine was in each chord, and filled ‘each pause 
between: 

Oh, who hath heard what I have heard, or seen what I have seen ? 


I roused me at the piercing strain, but shrunk as from the ray 
Of summer lightning ; all around so bright the splendor lay. 
For oh, it mastered sight and sense, to see that glory shine, 
To hear that minstrel in the clouds, who sang of Love Divine, 
To see that form with birdlike wings, of more than mortal 
mien: 
Oh, who hath heard what I have heard, or seen what I have seen ? 


When once the happy trance was past, that so my sense did bind, 
I left my sheep to Him Whose care was in the western wind ; 

I left them, for, instead of snow, I trod on blade and flower, 
And ice dissolved in starry rays at morning’s gracious hour, 
Revealing where on earth the steps of Love Divine had been: 
Oh, who hath heard what I have heard, or seen what I have seen ? 


I hasted to a low-roofed shed, for so the Angel bade ; 
And bowed before the lowly rack where Love Divine was laid: 
A new-born Babe, like tender Lamb, with Lion’s strength 
there smiled, 
For Lion’s strength, immortal might, was in that new-born Child; 
That Love Divine in childlike form had God forever been: 
Oh, who hath heard what I have heard, or seen what I have seen ? here.” 


When the Christ-Child 
Came 
By F. E. Weatherly 


TWAS Christmas Eve, at night 

The snow deep on the ground, 
The peasant’s fire burnt low, 

The children shivered round. 


Their evening meal, how scant, 
Lay on the humble board, 

But all, with thankful hearts, 
Arose and blessed the Lord. 


Hark! some one stands without, 
The peasant opes the door— 

Who wanders late to-night 
Across the bitter moor ? 


’Mid winter storm so wild, 
There in the dark He stands. 

A Child, with wistful eyes 
And frozen, lifted hands. 


He took Him in his arms— 

The children wond’ ring gaze— 
He wiped away the snows, 

And warmed Him by the blaze. 


There on the seat they loved, 
The dear dead mother’s chair, 

He broke the bread they gave, 
Each of his scanty share. 


But while on beds of straw 
That night they sleeping lay, 
The Child arose to bless, 
Then softly went His way. 


Now for each good that comes, 
When life seems doubly drear, 
They fold their hands and say, 
“The Christ-Child hath been 











Bid our peace increase, 
Thou that madest morn ; 

Bid oppressions cease ; 

Bid the night be peace ; 
Bid the day be born. 











Christmas Dawn 
By Celia Thaxter 
HINING ones with drooping 


eyes, 

At the gates of Paradise, 

Waiting for the world of joy 

That shall sin and death destroy: 
Quench your tapers, burning dim, 
For the tender Christmas hymn 
Rises faintly thro’ the hush, 
Heralding the morning’s blush. 


See the delicate white light 
Silvering the edge of night! 

Spread your pinions half unfurled ! 
Shafts of splendor smite the world ! 
Angels twain that watch and pray 
For the dawn of Christmas Day ; 
Lift your eyes and look abroad, 
Lo! the glory of the Lord ! 

By special permission of Houghton, Mifflin & 


Company, the publishers of Mrs. 
Thaxter's poems. 











Christmas in Sight of Home 


By Clement Scott 


HE mistletoe hangs near the sea-kissed sails, 
And the waves as they follow us, fleck’d 
with foam, 
Are bearing a vessel from sea to shore, 
And a dozen brave hearts to their Christmas 
home. 
Storms and sorrows are left behind 
With the roar and rock of the endless tide, 
That speeds the son to his mother’s arms, 
And the sailor’s heart to his destined bride. 
Fortune and Fate, we have followed them both 
In the hammock below and before the mast, 
But it’s over now, the journey’s done, 
And the weary mariner’s home at last! 


What shall we find when we reach the shore, 
With Christmas hearts and the bells in tune ? 
Will love be true as December frost, 
Or fickle and fall like the rose in June ? 
Will the wife be the same as we saw her last, 
Kissing her hand as the sun went down, 
When the vessel was lost in a haze of mist, 
And the lights grew less of the dear old town ? 
It doesn’t look well to be down in luck 
When the Christmas bells in the frosty air 
Are filling the world with a sound good will, 
And freeing the heart from a blank despair. 


But I recall such a morn as this, 
When we'd hung the mistletoe made for 
love, 
Secure in the topmost spars, up there, 
And the fluttering ensign waved above. 
We had sailed to port on a Christmas morn, 
To greet the woman that each loved best; 
They filled my arms with a baby boy 
And said my mother had gone to rest, 
And down to the vessel they raced —but one, 
She sank with a wail on her bended knee, 
lor we told the lass, as our tears ran down, 
We had buried our mate in the sad, salt sea. 


There are sorrows and smiles ina sailor’s life, 
There are husbands lost and children born 
‘To those who watch, and to those who wait, 
When the ship sails home on a Christmas 
morn! 
But cheer, my lads, as we shorten sail ; 
Put the little one quick in my arms to take 
A mistletoe kiss from the lips of land, 
And give us some luck for the sailor’s sake. 
The dripping garments of sailors saved 
Were the votive gifts in the days of Rome; 
Let ours be hope, and a sailor’s prayer, 
When Christmas comes witha sight of home! 

















At Christmastime 


T Christmastime the fields are white, 
And hill and valley all bedight 
With snowy splendor, while on high 
The black crows sail athwart the sky, 
Mourning for summer days gone by 
At Christmastime. 


At Christmastime the air is chill 

And frozen lies the babbling rill; 

While sobbingly the trees make moan 

For leafy greenness once their own, 

For blossoms dead and birdlings flown 
At Christmastime. 


At Christmastime we deck the hall 
With holly branches brave and tall, 
With sturdy pine and hemlock bright, 
And in the Yule-log’s dancing light 
We tell old tales of field and fight 

At Christmastime. 


At Christmastime we pile the board 
With flesh and fruit and vintage stored, 
And mid the laughter and the glow 
We tread a measure soft and slow, 
And kiss beneath the mistle:oe 

At Christmastime. 


O God, and Father of us all, 

List to Thy lowliest creature’s call, 

Give of Thy joy to high and low, 

Comfort the sorrowing in their woe, 

Make wars to cease and love to grow 
At Christmastime. 


Let not one heart be sad to-day, 

May every child be glad and gay, 

Bless Thou Thy children great and small, 
In lowly hut or castle hall, 


And may each soul keep festival 
At Christmastime. 











Constant Christmas 
By Phillips Brooks 


HE sky can still remember 

The earliest Christmas morn, 
When in the cold December 

The Savior, Christ, was born. 


And still in darkness clouded, 
And still in noonday light, 
It feels its far depths crowded 

With angels fair and bright. 





No star tnfolds its glory, 
No trumipet wind is blown, 
Sut tells the Christmas story 
In music of its own. 


In busy field or town 
But sees the opened portals 


Through which the Christ comes down. 


| 
| No eager strife of mortals 
| 
| 
| 


O never-failing splendor ! 
O never-silent song ! 
Still keep the green earth tender, 
| Still keep the gray earth strong. 


Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
Of deeds that shall be done, 

While children’s lives come streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun. 


O angels, sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 
The wonders which attended 


The coming of the King. 


Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the shepherds trod, 
Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of Blessing, 
And find the Son of God. 


hy permission of E. P. Dutton & Company, from 
| “Christmas Songs and Easter Carols, 





by PaAillips Brooks. 
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A Parting Christmas 
Rhyme 
By William Makepeace Thackeray 


NE word ere yet the evening ends ; 
Let’s close it with a parting rhyme, 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 
As fits the merry Christmastime. 
On life’s wide scene you, too, have parts, 
That Fate ere long shall bid you play ; 
Good-night! with honest, gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
ge each, pray God, a gentleman. 


A gentleman, or old or young! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays) ; 
The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas Days ; 
The shepherds heard it overhead, 

The joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men. 


My song, save this, is little worth ; 
I lay the weary pen aside, 
And wish you health, and love, and 
mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmastide, 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still — 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 











Roast Turkey 
With the Juices in 


Select a young, plump 
and tender bird. 


Dress, wash, season as 
usual, and spread, inside 
and outside, with soften- 
ed butter, well rubbed in. 


Be sure to moisten the 
dressing thoroughly with 
bouillon made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
and boiling water. Then 
stuff, truss and place on 
rack in dripping pan. 


Baste frequently with 


Irmours 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


—made into a rich 
gravy. This not only pre- 
serves the natural juices, 
but adds succulence and 
the appetizing flavor of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


To make Holiday 
dinners successful, use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef 
(hroughout—a savo ry 
stock, sauce and sea- 
soning for all sorts of 
dishes. 


Only one-fourth as 
much is required as of 
other meat stocks. 


Left-over portions of 
turkey may be_ utilized 
delightfully, with Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef 
—for Stews, French 
Hash on Toast, Frican- 
deau, Paté, Grilled Bones 
and in Soup. 


Send to Armour & Company, Cht- 
cago, for thetr Cook Bovk, “ Cult- 
navy Wrinkles.” It contains scores 
of useful cooking hints, and recipes 
for delightfully different dishes. 


ARMOUR > COMPANY 
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Christ Healing the Dick 


From a Painting by Frederick von Uhde 
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Avoration of the Wise fA 


From a Painting by Frederi 
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‘“‘Hord, Cake Pitp”’ 


From a Painting by A. Dietrich 
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a Painting by Frederick von Uhde 
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Che Last Supper 


From a Painting by Frederick von Uhde 
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Christ Preaches bp the Sea 


From a Painting by Frederick von Uhde 
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Christmas tn the Country School 


How it May be Made Interesting to the Children 


A Pennsylvania School Wishes Itself a Merry Christmas 
By Leila R. Albright 


E HAD no money, no talent, no great amount of enthusiasm; 

but we must have a Christmas celebration. Here is the story 

of our party, which was a great success. Each member of a 

school of seventy children took part and thoroughly enjoyed his or her 

own effort, and the total cost was five cents apiece. Any country 

school can improve upon our scheme and adapt it to special needs and 
resources. 

Soon after Thanksgiving the children were told that they were to 
give a Christmas party. Each child was asked to hand in ten words 
that had to do with Christmas and that might be illustrated by pictures. 
As an example, the word “stocking” was given. The charade 
idea was not demanded—simply words that could be illustrated. 
All the available words were then incorporated into a simple rhyme 
no one but the teacher knew by whom. The words were kept dis- 
connected and the complete rhyme a secret until the final performance. 

The entire school was resolved into committees of five children each, 
who chose their own chairman. Into the hands of a committee of older 
children were put the stage arrangements, the decoration of the room, 
the arrangement of the platform and the manufacture of curtains. 
Among the rest of the committees were distributed the forty words of 
the rhyme, disconnected and out of order, three or four words to each. 
On a stated day the chairmen submitted plans for illustrating the 
words. Their suggestions were mostly practicable; with a few words, 
like “in” and “plenty,” the teacher had to help. Very simple illus- 
tration was used. Sometimes it was literal, “bells” being merely a 
string of all kinds of bells; but when possible the charade pun was 
made, as “ Nick,” a careless maid viewing with dismay a large nick in 
the plate she was washing. Or the picture was pretty, as “year,” in 
which four girls represented the seasons. 

The plans for illustrating settled, the committees next went to work 
at the actual development of the scenes. Committee number seven, 
for instance, had the words “year,” “holiday”? and “reindeer.” 
The five children of that committee were responsible for everything 
concerned with the production of the pictures representing those three 
words. They chose from the school the ones they wished to appear in 
the scenes, collected and kept the necessary stage properties, prepared 
the costumes, called and managed the rehearsals. 

I must not give the false impression that the plan was carried out 
without much work and supervision by the teacher. She acted as 
bureau of information and court of appeals, guided the choice of 
“actors” so that no child was neglected or too much preferred, and 
made sure in plenty of time that the properties were all on hand in 
their respective places in the ‘property closet.” It was a rule of the 
party thet it was all for fun, and no one did anything against his will. 

Since no one was to know the order of words and meaning of the 
rhyme until the last day there were no full rehearsals. 

The day before the vacation came. Parents and guests were seated 
in the back of the room and the children were given the best seats. 
A small platform was arranged as a stage, with a little dressing-room 
at its left. The stage committee, by borrowing old sheets, and collect- 
ing greens from the woods, had evolved a green bower with white 
background and white curtains at no expense but that of effort. 

As the children came in, on each one’s coat or dress was pinned a 
slip on which were the numbers of his scenes. At the side of the stage 
hung a pad of large numbers from one to forty, the numbers of the 
scenes. As each scene appeared a number was pulled off the pad, and 
as each child saw one of his numbers he quietly went into the dressing- 
room at the left of the stage. After his scene he went off the stage at 
the right and took his seat again. This sounds complicated and 
confused, but it worked simply, with no prompting and little noise. 

As line after line of the rhyme was guessed and put together, the 
children grew more and more excited and enthusiastic; and after the 
last scene, a great Christmas pie from which every one pulled his 
“plum” (a tiny musical instrument or a bag of candy), the party 
broke up in a very jolly and harmless mélée. The white drapery at 
the back of the stage was then drawn aside and the complete jingle 
stood forth in letters of red and green: 


Here’s to a happy holiday, 
Health and wealth for all the year round! 

Saint Nick will be back with reindeer and sleigh; 
Let us sing and ring bells till the echoes resound. 
We wish you a stocking with presents stuffed high, 

And plenty of plums in your Christmas pie! 


The Christmas Spirit in a Wisconsin School 


By Anna Bowman 


TEACH a school of third-grade pupils in a city of twenty thousand 

inhabitants. My little folks are very generous in bringing me 
pretty cards and pictures. Having a goodly collection of these I hit 
upon the plan of making a large scrapbook for some sick child at the 
hospital and sending it there for Christmas. 

My little folks were delighted with the idea and sought out their 
prettiest cards from the treasure boxes at home. I bought a scrapbook 
and the girls pasted the pictures according to their fancy, which proved 
to be very pleasing. 

I had told the story of the Christ-Child and also had made a study 
of the “Sistine Madonna” at this time. The children proposed the 
idea of making a Madonna page, and so clippings of Madonnas from 
magazines were brought for the Christmas page. 

Every pupil wrote his name on the last page of the scrapbook. 
I pasted a large envelope on the inside cover of the book and in this the 
children slipped the little letters they wrote to the unknown sick child. 
I did not make this letter-writing compulsory, so the little missives 
were cheerful and full of childish sympathy and love. I noticed one 
little girl told the story of the “Sistine Madonna,” and another 
wrote about “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ which I had partly read 
and partly told to them. 


A Novel School Christmas Entertainment in Washington 
By Georgian Donall 


BORROWED magic-lantern, the aid of a foreign missionary, 

much thought, and the expenditure of time and eight dollars and 
seventy-six cents, combined to make a never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
season in a school district where the population is largely made up 
of non-English-speaking Russians and the sentiment against the com- 
pulsory-attendance law is strong. 

The teacher and county superintendent were regarded as emissaries 
of an evil power which deprived them of their children’s labor much 
of the time, or brought them into contact with an unfeeling judge who 
fined them and made them send the children, too. 

By the middle of September the teacher had grasped the situation 
and began laying plans that would, she hoped, amuse, instruct and 
interest the whole neighborhood. She found that all of the colony 
were from one district in Russia, that most of them were illiterate, 


and few ever heard from home. She applied to a Board of Foreign 
Missions for help and was put into communication with a big-hearted 
German teacher in Russia who would help her. 

By questioning the older children she soon knew the exact place in 
which their parents had lived, the names of relatives and friends left 
behind and of whom they would be glad to hear. 

This list with many questions to be answered was sent to the 
teacher in Russia. - 

Eight weeks later a bulky letter and a package were received. The 
package was found to contain eight rolls of films (she had all views 
duplicated for fear of accidents), which gave her material with which to 
work, for she had been diligently studying ‘How to make lantern 
slides.”’ 

Two days before Christmas she was ready, and sent word to a 
parent, who she knew could read and write Russian, that she had re- 
ceived a letter from a man in Russia containing news of many friends 
of the neighborhood, which she wanted him to read at the school- 
house’on Friday evening. Meanwhile the room had been prettily 
decorated with Christmas greens. 

Needless to say, every one who could get there was present, and 
when she threw on the screen (this and the lantern borrowed from a 
Sunday-school in a near-by town) pictures of scenes dear to all: the 
streets of the villages, the very houses in which they had lived, the 
faces of relatives they had never even hoped to see nor hear from, and 
then listened to the letter telling news and giving Christmas messages 
to many among them and of interest to all, she felt well repaid for 
what it had cost, and when the hitherto stolid faces brightened with 
interest and they gathered around chattering what she knew expressed 
thanks, she felt that she had won them 


An lowa Country School Christmas 
By Mrs. Mary M. Dolan 


KNEW in July that I was to have the autumn and winter terms 

in a neighborhood ten miles from town, where there was no winter 
Sunday-Sschool, and consequently no Christmas celebration. I decided 
on the following plan: 

I asked my friends for pieces of calico, woolens, silks, ribbons, 
muslins, laces, pretty carpet, wall-paper, bright-colored wrapping- 
paper, colored twine, yarn and crochet cotton, old lace curtains, old- 
fashioned magazines and pictures of all sizes. 

I asked dry-goods dealers to save the tapes and ribbons which 
come around goods, also the heavy pasteboards and boards upon 
which goods are wound. 

From furniture stores I secured furniture catalogues, and from 
a general store catalogues of all kinds of house furnishings. From 
everywhere | gathered tissue-paper, pasteboard boxes and children’s 
periodicals. 

When all were collected I made a list of things that could be made 
from the stock, with the addition of a few extras. I packed the things 
in a strong wooden box, nailed it up securely and marked it, ‘‘ Material 
for Practical Work in Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication and 
Division.” This in one corner of the schoolroom excited very little 
curiosity. 

One cold, rainy, dismal day in October, just before noon, I said: 
“Children, how many of you can keep a secret?” Every hand went 
up. ‘Good,’ I said. ‘I’ve been planning for Christmas. I’ve things 
enough in that box to make a little present for every person in this 
district. As soon as you have eaten your dinners we'll open it.” 

In less than fifteen minutes the box was open. What a delight it 
was. Everything in it was material that would have gone into the 
fire or the rag-bag had I not gathered it up. 

The first time I went to town I bought the following materials: 


2 yards pink papercambric, $0.12 Sandpaper, eC - $0.10 

2 papers needles, . « « «10  Sachet powder, (+e « ws 

1o penny-papers of pins, . .10 Water-color paper, . . . 10 
10 penny dolls, . « «+ © Se BR 6 ee ce we ew | 
5 dolls, oe + «© 2 » @€8 Teotorash, eee one 

20 yards baby-ribbon, . . .20 Comb, or ae ae ee 
Cus «+ «++ + G00 Gc tc ao we cw svs & 

2 yards red calico, forlines, .10 Thread, . ..... . «25 

3 yards table oilcloth, . . 45 —— 

Total, - $2.52 


And here is a list of the presents which went into Santa Claus’s 
sleigh on Christmas Eve: 


3 Knitted balls, 14 Shaving-paper cases, 

2 Doll houses from cracker-boxes, 2 Doll quilts, 

5 Paper-doll houses, 9 Boxes paper-doll furniture, 
6 Paper cambric scrapbooks, 1 Yard crocheted trimming, 
19 Holders, 8 Stock collars, 
22 Penwipers, 8 Handkerchief cases for boys, 


14 Needlebooks, 
5 Dressed dolls, 


Matchcases. 


= 
o 


1 Toilet case for a neglected boy, 
10 Penny dolls with wardrobes, 5 Pairs red driving-lines, 
5 Workboxes, 14 Spool baskets, 
3 Stocking-bags, 32 Pin-balls, 
4 Workbags, 12 Bookmarks, 
2 Tatting cases, 92 Mounted pictures, 
5 Picture-frames of wood, 11 Books made from children’s 
7 Matchcases and scratchers, papers, bound in table oilcloth, 
14 Calendars, 32 Bookmarks, one for each pupil. 


1 Small picture easel, 
Total, 377 


To these were added several bushels of apples, a bag of popcorn and 
candy contributed by the older children to each person in the neighbor- 
hood. Doughnuts, cookies, pies and jars of goodies were contributed 
by the parents just for friendly remembrance, also bundles of clothes, 
bags of potatoes, apples, flour, vegetables, hams, fresh meat and 
poultry for needy families. The very air was full of the Christmas 
spirit. 

The packages were tied and marked as soon as finished, so there was 
no rush at the last. 

On the afternoon before Christmas I read from the Bible the story of 
the birth of Christ, and told them of dear old Saint Nicholas, who so 
fulfilled the Christ mission that he had been made the dear Santa 
Claus spirit of Christmastime. We sang the Christmas songs we had 
learned during the noons and recesses while working on our gifts, and 
I dismissed school at four o’clock as usual. 

Next up drove the Santa Claus sleigh, which was gay with flags, 
bunting, lanterns and bells, and “‘ Uncle Jack,” real uncle to no one, 
in scarlet calico, furs and mask, was an ideal Santa. 

All the young folks of the neighborhood were there—making five 
jolly loads. The girls soon had the presents in the big baskets they 
had marked and brought for the purpose. The young men loaded 
them and at five o’clock we were off. Each person in the district, old 
and young, large and small, received a call and a present. 

About eight o’clock we brought up at “Uncle Jack’s” for supper 
and a frolic. One of the boys carried in “Uncle Jack’s” basket, 
which had been hidden in one of the sleighs, and I was surprised to 
find that there was a bushel basket for myself filled with practical gifts. 
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TRADE MARK 
oe 


SENSIBLE GIFTS 
for every member of the Family 


Some statistician has figured ttf Z 

it out that the money that Py Ye 

is spent on foolish Christ 

mas gifts would pay the 
national debt. There is § 
really no excuse for giv 
ing something that 
is of little utility 
and no permanence. 
What better gift, for 
exainple, than a piece 
of furniture that will 
not only please the 
recipient but will 
add to the artistic 
appearance of the 
latter’s home, will be 
a source of comfort, 
and will last for 
a generation or 
more ! 


































Reed and Rattan 
FURNITURE 


is built on these specifica- 
tions: Art,Comfort, Utility 
and Permanence. ‘There is 
no other just like it in the 
United States. There are 
hundreds of patterns to se- 
lect from and almost every 
dealer in every city and 
hamlet carries some in 
stock. Youcantellthegen- 
uine by the little white tag 





Style 6326 





on every piece. If the dealer you would prefer 
to patronize has not as many patterns as you 
would like to see, send for our catalogue and 
we will tell you how to order just what you 
want through him and get it at the lowest retail 
price. These catalogues are full of Christmas 
suggestions of the must practical character. 
Send for one to-day while the subject 

is fresh in your mind, address- 

ing our nearest warehouse. 


Catalogue A—Reed and 
Rattan Furniture 
Catalogue 1—Go-Carts 
and Baby Carriages 
Heywood Brothers and 
Wakefield Company 















New York Baltimore 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 
San Francisco Buffalo 
Boston Chicago 


Portland, Oregon 


Agents for London and 
Liverpool, England: 


J. C. PLIMPTON & Co, 


HARDMAN 
AUTOTONE 


the famous Hardman Upright Piano with 
the Hardman Piano-Player built within its 
case. The best instrument of its kind made. 
Novice and musician can play it with equal 
skill. Let us tell you more about it. 


Style 7835148 











Where we have no dealer we will send 
price lists and explain our easy payment 
system. Wetake old pianos in exchange. 





Write us for our new Autotone Booklet (postpaid) 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


Established 1842. 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York 














Booths 
Xmas 


Chocolates 





DELICIOUS cluster of chocolates — made by Booth, 
A with Booth flavors —famed for their delightful taste, 
represents the highest art of the confectioner. There 
is always something delightfully good about them. Made in 
60 varieties, all in one box, with chocolate-dipped fruits, 
some with nut meats, pineapple, cherries, roasted almonds 
ani filberts, and some with the inside made of rich cream, 
flavored with the “‘ blood’ of different fruits. All sealed, 
air-tight, in a Booth box to match Booth sweetness. Each 
box weighs over a pound. Delivered anywhere in the United 
States for $1.00, charges prepaid. Your money back if you 
do not say they are simply delicious. My name is on each 
morsel. A box will make a charming Xmas gift. 
If you will get your dealer to send us an order, we will 
send you a $1.00 box free. Dealers wanted as agents. Full 
quarter size sample box, postpaid, 25 cents. 


WILFRID I. BOOTH, Dept. S, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Christmas Bandwork for School-Children 


By Cynthia P. Dozier 


Of the Kindergarten Department of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 


A MARINE SCENE IN CUT 
PAPER 


UCH real pleasure awaits 

the parents of kinder- 
garten children who have been 
taught not only the pleasure 
of giving, but also the greater 
one of making gifts for those 
they love, and everywhere 
children are eager to make 
something —to givea part of 
themselves. Picturesque ef- 
fects are easily possible in 
Christmas gifts made by 
little fingers. The water 
scene of cut paper on this 
card-holder shows how well 
that work lends itself to dec- 
oration. The holder is made 
of yellow cardboard, eight 
inches and a half by seven, 
with pockets attached by 
patent paper fasteners. The 
edges are outlined in yellow 
and orange cord twisted, and 
overcast with black cord 


























A NEW WAY TO USE RAFFIA 





NEW way to use raffia is shown in this dainty basket. It is woven of 

red, green and white raffia around slender sticks that connect the 
solid ellipse of green cardboard, five inches by four and three-quarters, 
which forms the bottom of the basket, with the hollow ellipse, six inches Machine-made garments do not have the 
by three and a half, which forms the top. The sticks are half an inch distinctive elegance nor the wearing qualities 
apart. Ribbon of the combined Christmas colors adds a finishing touch. of those knitted or crocheted by hand. 


Directions for making above 
garment are in “ Fleisher's” 
Kuitting and Crocheting Manual, 


Every womau who knits or crochets feels 
great pride in her work —or she doesn’t. This 
depends on the yarn she has used, 


The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns have been on the 
market for many vears, and their superior 
qualities have earned for them a national rep- 
utation. Throughout all the processes of their 
manufacture, special care is given so as to 








SIX DIFFERENT COL- produce perfect yarns. They are the ac- 
ORS MAKE THIS LITTLE knowledged standaid of excellence, com- 
ae aes } bining all the qualities required by the most 
BOX GAY exacting knitter or crocheter— 
FOR CANDLE-LIGHTING TIME 


evenness, 
loftiness, elasticity. Thev are dyed in a full 
line of colors; from the deep, rich shades used 
for afghans, to the light, delicate tints for in- 
fants’ garments. 


HE diameter of this 

button-box is three 
inches; its height is two 
inches. The box is cov A garment made of The ‘‘Fleisher’’ Yarns 
ered with white raffia will stand the test of wear and wash. 


RANSPARENT red Japanese 
paper lines the cut-out 
panels of yellow cardboard, on 
each of which is appliquéda con- 
ventional flower, and gives the 


and is decorated with 
decorative touch to this simply- 





macrameé cord in the col- Knitting Worsted Germantown Zephyr 
made candle-shade. ors of the spectrum tied Dresden Saxony Spanish Worsted 
in knots and fringed. | Shetland Floss Ice Wool 
An attractive gift for Cashmere Yarn Shetland Zephyr 
mother. Pamela Shetland Spiral Yarn 


When ordering ask for ‘“‘FLEISHER’S,”” and see 
that each skein bears the trade-mark ticket. 

“PLEISHER’S KNITTING AND CROCHETING 

MANUAL.” mailed for twenty-four tickets from The 


* Fleisher’ Yarns and 5 cents for postage. It contains 
directions for making all the new style and staple garments 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 


Department ““G" Philadelphia 








EVERGREENS AT NIGHT—IN 
CUT PAPER 














HE charm of this whisk- 

holder in the original is the 
scenic color effect in cut paper. 
Gray cardboard over black, kept 
in place by green and blue 
macramé cords, run through 
perforations, forms the holder 
itself. An evergreen tree stands 
sharply outlined against a sky 
of dark blue, and the yellow 
light of the full moon shines 
on the water; a line of black 
shows the distant land. 


THIS PAD IS DECORATED 
WITH HOLLY COLORS 


How Can we Know 


a Good Watch? 


Y the time it keeps. 
Not while it is new, but for the 
years it must serve you. 

The common fault in watches is that 
they become inaccurate. 
reason why a watch should 
necuriate, 

The reason so many do not 


SHAVING-PAD is a gift 

easily made for father. A 
white cardboard ellipse scal- 
loped is simply decorated in 
green and red raffia. Oval 
sheets of white tissue-paper are 
attached to the back of the pad, 
which measures eight inches 
by six. 


There is no 
not remain 


remain ae 
curate is that the “hair 
spring” and“balance 
wheel” are calied upon 
to overcome defects in 
the watch itself, 








































| 
| 
| Asssures 
; | Permanent 
USEFUL FOR NEXT SUMMER'S CAMP 
Accuracy 
NEW design for a napkin-ring is 


shown here worked in white raffia 
over green. Cardboard seven inches by 
two forms the ring. Table mats for the 
country house might be made in the same 
pattern, 


A DAINTY TRANSPARENCY 
FOR A NURSERY WINDOW 

OR nursery windows a 
F ene flower transparency 
has an educative value. This 
one is made ona hollow card 


Time for a Lifetime 


The Rockford Test bars any watch from 
the final test for accuracy, that will not run 
withewé a hair spring — the proof positive 
that its parts are perfect and accurately put 
together. 

‘Lhen, and ov/y then, they are tested and 
adjusted to overcome the outside, valara/ 
causes for inaccuracy — the constantly 
changing position, and expansion and 
contraction caused by heat and cold, 

And Rockford Adjustment is per 
manent, because there are no defects ’, 
in the watch itself to “ throw it off.” - 








board circle covered with 
stars of filded white rice 
paper, with yellow centres. 
The centre of the transpa- 
rency is of pressed butter- 
cups and ferns between 
transparent light green 
paper. 


* * * 
That’s why your dealer will 
Kocktord Watch He knows 
you lony-time satisfaction — Time for a Lifetin 
If you are not willingly supplied, write us \\ 
will see that you get what you want 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. 


gladly sell you a 
a Rockford will 











TO HOLD THE ALWAYS-READY 


POSTAL CARDS 





‘Leather for Art Work 


at Lowest Prices 


HIS useful little wall-pocket 
for postals or notes is made of 
golden-brown raffia with spider 


Painted Indian Head on Ooze sheep skins mace up inte Pill 
Covers with leather lacings, reacly for insertiny pillo $5.00, wort 
} n r +} te 5 a : “ , ' ' . ad . 
web decoration in white. Trans $10.00. « rs Ked, Light Green, Dark Green, Brown, Tan, Maroor 
parent brown paper lines the Painted Ooze sheep skins, full size, $3.00, worth $6.00, same colors 
basket A more elaborate pocket as above. Il also carry a complete line of Ooze Sheep, Ooze Calf 


could be made with scalloped 
edges and embroidered patterns 


X4 on the bands. 


and Kussia Calf in endless variety of 


rs Suitalle for Pyro 
graphical work, carving, tooling, et 


ppropriate for Table Cov 
ers, Pipe Kacks, Wall Hangers, Calendars, Picture Racks 


Buy 
skins now and ciecorate them for y« 


nur friends as 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Appropriate for Dens, ¢ 
Let me know 











ozy Corners — tasty for all kinds of rooms. 
what shade you prefer and 1] will send 


SAMPLES FREE POSTPAID 


for you to order from. Write to-day. 1 buy in quantities suffi- 
ciently large to give you the lowest price and largest selection. 


M. B. WILLCOX, 2114 Spruce Street, NEW YORK 


| Oldest Fancy Leather Hou 


AN ARTISTIC BLOTTER-COVER EASILY MADE 


LACK cut paper in conventional flower and leaf design, appliquéd on 
yellow cardboard, makes an artistic cover for a hand blotter. It 
would please a boy’s mother to have one for her desk. 





cin America 

















The Housewife at Christmas 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


HE celebration of Christmas in the household without a helper is 

such an extremely personal and individual matter that it presents 

no problem of general interest which can be discussed intelligently 
from the standpoint of an outsider. Where only immediate personal 
interests are to be considered there is nearly always some well-estab- 
lished precedent which is followed year after year, for Christmas is the 
day of days which is governed by family tradition and on which individ- 
ual sentiment reigns supreme. It is therefore obvious that the woman 
who does her own work requires no suggestions for the Christmas 
celebration itself, though it may be possible to suggest some means 
of eliminating much of the worry which usually accompanies it. 

The housewife who realizes the importance of getting her shopping 
done early in the season can, if she makes a definite effort, so arrange 
her household work that she will be able to do all her holiday purchas- 
ing before the mad Christmas rush adds to the difficulty of the task. I 
would suggest that the housewife make as careful an estimate as 
possible of the amount of time it will take her to do her shopping, 
and then arrange her work so that she will have that amount of time 
to devote to it during the last week of November and the first two 
weeks of December. Various ways of curtailing the time necessary 
for doing the housework will be found especially if the codperation 
of the entire household is secured. 


For Instance, it Would be No Great Hardship for the family to 
have for the evening meal such things as have been prepared 
early in the day. This would enable the housewife to spend a long 
afternoon in shopping without worrying about getting home in time to 
cook dinner. Small sacrifices like this will be more than compen- 
sated for by saving the nervous strain which hurried shopping at the 
last minute produces, and if a plan something like this were generally 
followed it would save not only the housewife but also the clerks in the 
stores. 

Another advantage of this arrangement is that it leaves the house- 
wife free to devote the days immediately preceding Christmas to house- 
hold affairs and gives her ample leisure to prepare for the Christmas 
dinner. Here, too, foresight and method will do much to simplify 
matters. If as much of the preparation as possible is done before 
Christmas Day the housewife will have the maximum amount of time 
to enjoy the festivities and be free from some drudgery which might 
otherwise seriously mar her pleasure. I would like to urge every 
mother to have the children do their share of the domestic work at a 
time like this. Many women think that the holiday season is a time 
for children to be free: from duties or responsibilities of any sort, and 
hence they bear more than their share of the burden of festivities. 
The children will not enjoy Christmas any the less if they relieve the 
mother of such tasks as setting the table, clearing away the dishes and 
running errands. 


In Celebrating Christmas in a Household where there is a 
helper there are conditions which require the most careful and tact- 
ful adjustment. The holiday season is the time of all others when 
the helper is prone to have a sense of separateness or to feel that she 
is not a real part of the household, but a mere spectator of joys in 
which she has no share whatever. The resulting feeling of loneliness 
is particularly trying and difficult to endure in the holiday atmosphere 
of another’s home. 


Women Who are Working in Factories often say that they prefer 
that employment to housework, because it is less lonely; that it is a 
dreary thing to be an inmate of another’s home without being a real 
part of it. Christmas offers an opportunity to make the helper feel 
that her employer’s home is hers. Some of my readers send these 
suggestions for the helper’s Christmas joy: 


“Year Before Last Our Helpers’ Gifts were distributed from our 
tree, but the girls felt a bit unnatural and repressed. Last year I 
tried another plan. ‘The night before Christmas, after all had retired, 
I placed a snow-white cloth on the kitchen table and placed in the 
centre a miniature Christmas tree that cost sixty cents, which I deco- 
rated with little ornaments and tinsel. Then I arranged the gifts about 
each place, tied in white paper with holly and ribbon. I had asked my 
helpers if I might keep for them all gifts that came before Christmas, 
so each maid had eleven or twelve gifts. "The merriment and laughter 
that came from the kitchen when the helpers found these arrangements 
was sufficient reward for my small effort. We had breakfast late so 
as to allow them plenty of time for their pleasure. This plan enabled 
them to enjoy their things among themselves in their own way. The 
cook has taken faithful care of the little tree and it shall do service the 
coming season.” 


“Our Helpers are Two Sisters, and we naturally came to know 
their family. We found there were two brothers and five sisters alone 
in America and we wanted to help them keep together. Christmas 
seemed a good time. For two years we gave them a dinner and the 
use of the parlor floor for the evening. But on the third Christmas, 
when we arranged a ‘cobweb party,’ the hearty handshake we got 
afterward gave us a key to future entertaining. Another preity 
occasion was when we helped them to arrange a Christmas such as 
they have in their own country.” 


“My Helper, Who is Very Poor, I have had for over a year. Last 
year on the night before Christmas she went out. I knew she would 
not return until eleven, so I fixed a surprise for her. On the outside 
of her door I hung a calendar for the new year. On the table in her 
room I put a package tied with red ribbon, on which I wrote ‘For 
Madge.’ In the package I put four new aprons, a box of bonbons, 
and an entire writing outfit in order that she could write to her old 
mother. I also gave her a small amount of money with a note direct- 
ing it should be saved for ink, stamps, pens, etc.”’ 


“After the Adults of the Household Have Trimmed the Christ- 
mas tree and filled the children’s stockings we go to the maid’s dining- 
room and trim the room with laurel. Each helper receives from the 
master of the house on Christmas morning an envelope containing a 
gold-piece for every Christmas that person has spent in the house. 
On the envelope he writes a line or two of greeting that is both personal 
and appreciative, in each case different. In this way we show our 
appreciation of length of service. Each has a gift from me, not money 
and not a piece of gingham. And the children give to each helper a 
card or picture, with an individual greeting inscribed with toil and care. 
Last year we put all these gifts in a big red stocking which hung 
from a laurel-wreathed corner. My gifts I try to have meet personal 
wishes. A kimono given the cook last year overjoyed her because the 
nurse and I had made it ourselves. Another had a little pair of em- 
broidery scissors. ‘The watchman had two sets of good underwear. I 
gave a pot of Scotch heather in bloom to a Scotch maid, which gave her 
joy for weeks, and some German Christmas confections and cakes to 
a German maid.” 


A Housewife Who is Noted for the Successful Way in which 
she manages her household says: “I believe that one of the best ways 
to make the holidays a happy time for the helper is to arrange to give 


_ her as much free time as possible so that she may have an opportunity 


to do some shopping, or attend to other little personal matters. I have 
learned by experience that if helper and housewife coéperate and 
make mutual concessions, the Christmas season may be most pleasant 
for both. I frequently arrange to have the family dine out on some 
night during Christmas week and allow the helper to entertain her 
friends in some simple way.” 


A Woman of Wide Experience in Domestic Matters declares 
that the housewife who selects a purely utilitarian gift for her helper 
makes a grave mistake ; that something in the nature of a little luxury 
is much more acceptable. Particularly does this housewife protest 
against gifts of dress goods for helpers, because it is almost impossible 
to suit any one else exactly in such matters, and it is a pity for the 
helper to spend money to have clothes made of material that does not 
perfectly suit her. 


“If You Have but One Helper,” so one housewife writes,“ it is very 
difficult to give her a happy Christmas, even if she is asked to come in to 
the family celebration. A better plan is, if she has friends in the city, 
to give her a part of the day with them, contributing something to that 
celebration if youcan. Very few arrangements in one’s own home can 
be so satisfactory as this.” 


“I Suffered so Much as a Child from Receiving not the gifts I 
wanted, but the gifts the donors thought I ought to want, that now in 
mature life I never choose Christmas gifts for my helpers. I give 
them the money and let them spend it in their own way. But I make 
it seem more Christmassy by slipping it inside a tiny purse or a pretty 
handkerchief, and that makes a distinction between the gift and the 
monthly wages.” 


Another Correspondent Writes : “I Found that my helper had a 
number of young brothers and sisters who were not likely to receive 
any Christmas presents, as the family was in straitened circumstances. 
After asking their ages I bought toys, candy and some useful articles 
suitable to their needs, adding two or three gifts for the helper herself. 
These I tied up prettily and put them all in a basket, and gave them to 
her when she went to spend Christmas Eve with her family. Her 
pleasure in her brothers’ and sisters’ happiness more than repaid me 
for the trouble I bad taken.” 


“Last Christmas | had My Colored Maid hang her stocking up 
with all of us, and then she came in with us, and she and my small boy 
were like children together opening their presents. I try to give nice 
presents if a girl has been with me a year or more.” 


“May I Say a Word in Relation to Your Request for ways of 
making Christmas pleasant for the helper? If there is ever a time 
when we ought to put ourselves in her place it is at Christmas. Good 
will to men and the spirit of the Golden Rule belong essentially to the 
day of the Christ-Child. But many who celebrate Christmas gener- 
ously in other ways forget to extend this spirit to the helper. I do not 
mean that they omit Christmas gifts, but that they omit the kindness 
that is more precious. An acquaintance of mine who is interested in 
several philanthropies and charities, and is on a committee for cele- 
brating Christmas in the county jail, is particularly careless of her 
helper’s happiness. She refused to allow her German housemaid to 
spend Christmas Day at home, although the maid’s aunt and cousin 
from the other side had come over to spend Christmas with the family. 
Of course the maid’s absence would have meant inconvenience for my 
friend, but it also would have meant much Christmas happiness to the 
disappointed girl. That made me feel that many times the spirit of 
Christmas would mean more to our helpers than the mere giving of 
presents could.” 


“We Always Entertain My Married Sisters and brothers at our own 


-home on Christmas Day, and the day after Christmas we spend with 


my husband’s people; so the day after Christmas becomes Christmas 
Day for the two helpers. We desert the house and they entertain. 
Our Christmas greens and the decorations in the dining-room serve 
for this second Christmas; and the helpers are at liberty to use any- 
thing left from our Christmas dinner to help out their own. The 
Christmas tree, too, stands ready for the helpers’ gifts, and in every 
way they have the liberty of the parlor, dining-room and kitchen, and 
can invite their friends. Last year they had a joint family dinner- 
party of twelve; this year only the cook’s family was represented; and 
the housemaid, whose family has moved West, invited, instead, four 
of her friends in the neighborhood. My helpers appreciate this privi- 
lege, and last Christmas Day, when the cook broke two plates, she re- 
placed them of her own accord, without even mentioning the matter 
to me.” 


“I Have Always Tied up the Maid’s Gift with tissue-paper and 
ribbon, and now I follow the newer fashion of sealing the package with 
a card, with a Christmas greeting, just as I do for my friends ”’ 


“We Include Our Helpers in All the Fun of Christmas Day. They 
join us in the distribution of gifts. We usually make little verses or 
jokes to go with each of our family presents; and in this, too, we include 
the helpers, writing a jolly little couplet for each. The children par- 
ticularly enjoy making verses to go with the helpers’ gifts, for every 
one in the family gives to them. They give presents to us, too; and 
while I know there is something to be said against such a tax on their 
wages, yet they do enjoy it. They ask my advice as to what the chil- 
dren will like, and I discourage expensive gifts. One year my cook 
gave me a great deal of happiness by presenting me with a fancy plate 
inscribed ‘It is pleasant to labor for.those we love.’”’ 


“We Have No Helper, and the labor of Christmas Day almost spoils 
the pleasure of the day for me. Last year four of my husband’s rela- 
tives came from the West, and I dreaded the Christmas dinner. When 
I tried to get my washerwoman to come to help me for the day she said 
she couldn’t leave her little daughter on that one day of the year. So I 
told her to bring the little girl and I got some toys and a pretty cap as 
presents for her. The woman helped me cook and serve the dinner 
and the child was very helpful in passing the plates, and as we have 
no children ourselves it proved to be a real pleasure to have the little 
one with us. Her delight in her presents and in our Christmas 
greens was great.” 


NOTE —This department will be continued in The Journal next year. ‘* The 
Housewife and Her Helper” will alternate from month to month with ““ The Woman 
Who Does Her Own Work.”’ Miss Kellor is always glad to answer questions by mail, 
but when such an answer is desired a stamped addressed envelope must, in every case, 
be inciosed with the inquiry. 
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Round 
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Cocoa 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 





Made by a scien- 
tific blending of the 
best Cocoa beans 
grown in different 
parts of the world. 


Highest Awards 
in Europe and 
America 






A distinguished London 

physician, in giving 

some hints concerning b, 

the proper preparation Z i 
of cocoa, says: 





“Start with a pure ‘ 
WA cocoa of undoubted € 
) quality and excel- { 
lence of manufacture, | 
Wand which bears the 
WY name of a respect- Yj 
iy able firm. This point elf} 
isimportant,forthere 77 
mY are many cocoas on 
HE othe market which 
| have been doctored J} 
by the addition of p@j 
alkali, starch, malt, Wal 
kola, hops, etc.” AY 
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TEM Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 
Most babies when born are healthy, 
WO pillows that combine comfort and good taste are shown here —the smaller one but on account of improper feeding 
NE of the joys of a housewife is a well-stocked with the plain, hemstitched finish which seems to be most suitable for a baby’s many suffer and cde t thrive 
linen-closet; and a handsome pair of pillow- coach, and the sheer muslin ruffled one for boudoir-couch comfort. A distinctly new a 1) . ll . rive, : 
cases, hand-hemstitched and lettered, will be sure of a touch on the ruffled pillow is the trimming of lengthwise rows of hemstitching. | he . ‘Allenburys system of infant 
hearty Christmas welcome wherever they may be sent. fc -eding is based on the | oy ved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
| It comprises a series of three fe ods, 
| suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
| ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
If you havea baby, or know of a baby 
- ’ 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
| suited to its eusilition. together with 
| booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.”’ 
A GIFT that pleased one of our readers more than anything she had received for a long time was a set : , 4 
of muslin curtains for her bedroom windows. Each curtain was hemmed at the top with a casing ‘ , THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 
all ready for the rod, while the lower end was, of course, left to be hemmed according io the length of oy afi , NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
the window. 7 ’ & Toronto, Canada London, England 
ee ss 9 
HIS attractive bag is 
a real home gift that 
one sister may make for 
another, using possibly a 
clasp that has belonged to 
an old leather bag. Figured 
white muslin lined with 
blue silk muslin was cut 
in an appropriate size and 
singly sewed to the clasp. | are made in Damask Table 
The idea lends itself very 
economically and practi | & l« ths, | Napkins, T owe ls, T owe |- 
HIS illustration shows merely a roll of white muslin of good quality tied with one end of a roll of cally to the use of odd ings, Diape rs, ] luc alia ks, Pil- 
white tape. The rest of the tape is tucked in the roll, where several yards of hemstiiched or pieces of flowered organdy, : : * 
Hamburg ruffling for trimming might also prove a pleasant surprise when the parcel was untied. With lace over silk, embroidered low and kmbre idery I ANens, A rt 
this gift may be sent several patterns of pretty underwear that clever fingers can use with the muslin. linen, or velvet. I inens in Plain and Fancy 
Weaves, Sheetings, Shirt Waist 
Linens, Cambrics, etc., and can 
be supplied by all good retailers. 
We only sell at wholesale to the 
trade and cannot supply sam- 
ples or prices to consumers but 
will gladly tell through whom 
” . 
“@ld Bleach” Linens can be 
purchased. The Trade Mark 
Pr) ”. 
@ld Bleach ” is on all goods and 
you cannot be deceived in quality. 
Our booklet on the care of linens and how 
to preserve them sent on request. No 
stamps necessary for return postage. 
Geo. Riggs & Co., 111 & 113 Franklin St., New York 
: ; I I SAS SSS Sa hs 
WO pretty designs for that indispensable article, the handker NE of the serviceable and becoming styles in collar and cuffs that y 
chief —one showing. a very pretty way to arrange tucks and a would be especially suitable for a schoolgirl to wear with a flannel Always demand = Dwight Anchor ” 
hemstitched border, and the other a fancy scalloped edge worked blouse, The dainty ruffle may be made of sheer lawn or doited Swiss, if 
in buttonhole-stitch. you happen to have odd pieces of the latter material in your piece-bag. VA Sheets, Sheeting and Pillow Cases, and y) 
be sure that this anchor trade- mark 4 
is found on them. Y 
pe If your dealer H 
227; 4 shing You 
1 @)} does not sell 
An MNbeury ohrstmasd 
A, A hAhdy 4 
’ 


IN 


quest will 
you samples 


‘2 
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information. 
Dwight Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK 
cD 
Y) 
“a i, 
SSSSSSSSSS 
LMOST any yirl would be glad to receive a 8. 
Id ¢ - 4 anta Claus’ Doings —Gabriel; 
set of hand-made buttons, or possibly a dozen ristmas seme mp LJ Christmas Givers — 
of one size. These are simply wooden moulds - motsemes BS Cor the 





, rid. - en ton ; v Bante’s Elves — 
covered with muslin and over that a netted casing ; 


( antatas: 7 A ~ ond Little Joy-Givers — 
Crochet work could be used as well, perhaps, Fred Fillmore. All new. All 


for 
for the casing. Sewed on a gray card with a WO very good ways to make pretty muslin ruffling are given in these designs showing the use dren. Each 30 cents. cone ne a yg a _ 
Christmas greeting they make a charming gift. of broad and narrow tucking. For a home-made petticoat these simple trimmings combine all 5, 75c. We also publish Concert exer: ises, Dialogues, 
Contributed by the Hingham Arts and Crafts good style with economy and serviceability, while an extremely dainty effect may be obtained by Plays, everything for Christmas. CATALOGUE FREE! 
Society.) the addition of several rows of featherstitching. | Pillmore Music Hoase, Cincinnati,0., or Bible House, NewYork 
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FAother-Stories for Christmas Afternoon 


By Elinor Mathewson 


young children the most difficult hours of the day are often those 

late in the afternoon. The children are feeling the anticlimax 
of excitement, and if left to themselves are apt to become unhappy and 
quarrelsome. No better device for tiding over this time, and turning 
its uncertain moments into those of real happiness, can be found than 
that magic which lies in the art of story-telling. 

A story told bears much the same relation to a story read as does a 
wild flower growing and beautiful in its true surroundings to the same 
flower picked and most unhappy in a vase. The stories on this page 
are arranged not to be read to the children, but to be read by the 
teller, and then given to the children with the happy infusion of the 
personality of the raconteur. Get the shape of the story well in mind 
and then give it in your own words, incorporating, wherever possible, 
and as is occasionally suggested, familiar places and descriptions of 
familiar people. The well-known has a strange charm for children ; 


T: THOSE who have the making of Christmas for any group of 


The Wise Men’s Journey 


LONG time ago, in a far-off country, a great and powerful King 

held rule. His name was Herod. One day just at sunset there 
came riding to Jerusalem, which was the city where Herod lived, three 
old and honorable wise men, each with a great beard reaching down to 
his golden girdle, and each mounted on a fine white camel, and bear- 
ing each before him, on the great saddles, many rich gifts. One strange 
thing about their journey was that they had traveled by night and 
rested by day, for their guide had been a clear, bright star that moved 
along before them, for this was the sign to them, to show them in what 
part of the country they should find the new King in search of whom 
they had come on their long journey. 

They appeared before Herod and told him that, in their country, 
they had heard that, in fulfillment of an old-time promise of God, a 
Baby had been born, near Jerusalem, who was to be the King of the 
Jews and a great and wise Savior and teacher of His people. Now 
they wanted to know if Herod knew anything of this wonderful Baby, 
for they wished to find and worship Him and give Him the gold and 
jewels they had brought all the way to give to this Sovereign. 
When Herod heard their words he was greatly troubled, for he did not 
want any new King to arise who should be more great and wise than 
he, but still he feared much in his heart, for he knew that all the prom- 
ises of God would come true. So he told the wise men that he had 
heard about this promise and that it said the new King should be born 
in Bethlehem. He asked the wise men to go and hunt for this wonder- 
ful Baby, and when they had found Him to bring word back to Jeru- 
salem that Herod himself might go and pay worship. 

Now this was not the truth which Herod spoke, and the good, 
wise men felt sure that he did not feel friendly to the little new King. 
So they took their camels and went away, following the great, 
bright star another night journey until they came to Bethlehem, and 
the star stood still over the place where the Christ-Child and His 
mother Mary and His father Joseph were. Then very joyfully they 
dismounted from the tall camels and greeted the little King and gave 
Him their presents of gold and jewels. Then without going back to 
tell Herod where the Baby was, they went by another way home to 
their own country. 

King Herod was never able to find the Christ-Child to do Him harm, 
for God in a dream warned Joseph, the father, that Herod hated and 
would do harm to the holy Child. So Joseph and Mary took the 
Baby and went to a distant country and lived there until the wicked 
King Herod was dead and it was safe to bring the Christ-Child back 
to His own land, where He grew up to be the Divine Savior of the 
world, Whose birthday we are so joyfully celebrating today. 


The Fairies’ Teacher 


NCE upon a time there lived a little girl, a very nice little girl. She 
had (here describe the eyes, hair, etc., of some child chosen by you 
from your group to serve as heroine, giving also a description of her 
family and home). She went to school every day and played outdoors 
when the weather was fine, and on stormy days she went visiting the 
children who lived near by, and they played (name the prevailing plays 
of the neighborhood) and had lots of good times. Well, it happened 
that it was nearly Christmastime and all the children were talking about 
what they wanted for Christmas and writing letters to Santa Claus. 
And Ellen (vary name according to the heroine) was as much inter- 
ested as any one. She wanted (tell what she asked for and what 
some of the other children wanted). 

Right in the midst of all this excitement, what do you think hap- 
pened? Ellen’s mother went to her room one morning to tell her to get 
up, for it was almost breakfast-time, and Ellen wasn’t there at all. 
She was gone, and no one could dream where, for all her clothes and 
her shoes and stockings were just where they had been left. Such 
rushing around and telephoning and (here describe the uncles and 
aunts and friends, and what they said and did). It was all of no avail, 
for they couldn’t find Ellen anywhere and had to have Christmas 
without her. 

In order to know what had become of Ellen we shall have to take 
a journey to Fairyland and overhear what the fairies were talking 
about a. week before Christmas. In the great hall of the Queen of 
the Fairies there was a discussion going on among the little people. 
They wanted to have a Christmas tree. They had taken peeps into 
houses where they had seen beautiful trees, all lights and ornaments 
and "presents, but they had searched the woods and never could find 
where the trees grew which bore such remarkable fruit. At last one 
fairy jumped up and said: “I have an idea. Let us steal away a 
human child and make her show us where they get these wonderful 
trees.” 

All the fairies thought this was a fine plan, so they asked the Queen’s 
permission and she said they could do it. Then a company of fairies 
went flying to Ellen’s room, and carried her away in her sleep to 
Fairyland; then they put a beautiful fairy robe on her, and when she 
awoke they told her what they wanted and how they could never find 
the place in the woods where the beautiful Christmas trees grew. 
Then Elicn laughed very hard and told them just how Christmas 
trees were fixed, and she helped them make a beautiful one (describe 
the tree and iis decorations). 

Ellen had such a nice Christmas with the fairies that she didn’t 
mind at all being away from home, and she stayed a whole year in 
Fairyland. She taught the fairies how to celebrate Fourth of July, 
and how to make ice cream, which was something they had always 
wanted to know (tell of other things she taught them). 

When a year was over Ellen wanted very much to go home again. 
So one night when she was sound asleep the fairies all kissed her 
good-by, for they had learned to love her dearly. Then a company of 
them carried her to her home and tucked her into bed with her little 
sistcr. Such a rejoicing in the morning when her dear family found 
her safe among them once more, and such a Merry Christmas as they 
had ! 


this fact is shown in their fondness for the old stories in which frequent 
repetition occurs, as, for instance, “The House that Jack Built,” and 
the tale of the old woman trying to bring her pig from market. Chil- 
dren like their new friends with old faces. Our present-day young 
people are surfeited with books, each more gorgeous than its prede- 
cessor in illustration and binding. Let us revert a little to the health- 
ful simplicity of a former generation. Recall some story-telling saint 
of your childhood days and resolve that this art shall not perish from 
off the face of the earth. 

The following stories are adapted from various sources, and ar- 
ranged and condensed to give suggestion rather than detail. In tell- 
ing the stories keep the diction simple and do not be so long as to 
weary the attention of the children. The story-teller has this advan- 
tage over the story-writer: where the latter has only words to present 
a vivid image of events, the former has face, voice and body—in short, 
personality —with which to compound her charm. 


The Rabbit and the Christmas Tree 
By Marion Wathen 


LITTLE fir-tree grew on the edge of a forest. One day a rabbit 

was on its way to Tree-town and came to the place where the 

little fir-tree stood. The fir-tree was just about as tall as the rabbit, 

so the rabbit looked at it, laughed and said: “I can soon hop over 

you, little fir-tree.” And sure enough, over it hopped and was soon 
at home with its baby rabbits. 

After a long time the rabbit came that way again, and there was 
the same fir-tree; but this time it was much taller than the rabbit; 
so the rabbit looked at it and said: ‘Ha! ha! little fir-tree, I shall not 
hop over you so easily this time.” Then it stood back a little, gave 
a great jump—over it went, and was soon at home telling its baby 
rabbits about the little fir-tree. 

The next time the rabbit came that way it was thinking: “I 
wonder if the fir-tree is here yet. I hope it has not grown any taller, 
for I had all I could do to hop over it last time.” In a little while it 
came to the place, and, sure enough, there was the fir-tree; but so 
straight and tall had it grown that the rabbit could scarcely believe 
it was the same tree. However, this rabbit was very plucky, and did 
not believe in saying it could not do a thing until it had tried, so it ran 
back a little, gave one jump and stuck in the branches of the tree! 
Then the rabbit laughed and said: “Never mind, I’ll try again.” 
So this time it stood a long way off, gave a run, the biggest jump it had 
ever made, and—over it went. 

It did not come that way again for ever so long, but at last it came, 
and there in the same place stood the fir-tree; but oh, how tall! The 
rabbit tried and tried to jump over it. Sometimes it stuck in the 
branches and sometimes it tumbled heels over head. But it was a 
good-natured rabbit and only laughed, and said: “Well, if I can’t 
jump over it I shall walk around it.” 

Just then through the frosty air came a sound: “Crunch”’— 
“Crunch.” The little rabbit’s long ears stood straight onend. The 
noise came nearer and nearer. The rabbit hopped behind a stump, 
and in a little while it saw a man and boy walking across the field. 
The man had an axe and the boy was hauling a big sled. The boy 
ran up to the fir-tree and shouted: “Hurrah! father, here’s a dandy 
Christmas tree.’ The rabbit thought: “Well, he doesn’t know 
much about trees. If he’d lived as long in the woods as I have he 
wouldn’t call a fir-tree a ‘Christmas’ tree.” 

Then the rabbit drew in its little head and was very still. But ina 
little while it heard a loud noise, and peeping around the stump saw 
the man chopping down the fir-tree with his big axe. Soon there 
came a crash, and the tree fell. The man and boy put the tree on 
the sled and off they went. 

“Good-by, fir-tree, for I’ve seen the last of you this time, sure,” 
said the little rabbit. Then all at once a thought came into his little 
head: “I will follow them and see what becomes of my old friend.” 


So the rabbit began to follow them softly, but the ground was 
covered with beautiful white snow, and the rabbit was covered with 
beautiful white fur, that looked so much like the snow that the man 
and boy never saw it following them. 

At last they came to a big house. The door of the house opened and 
out tripped four or five girls and boys, all laughing and talking. They 
shouted when they saw the tree, caught hold of it, dragged it into the 
house, and shut the door. So the little rabbit was left alone behind 
the fence. But it had heard enough, for, just before the door closed, 
one little fellow said: ‘My, won’t this tree look great tomorrow! 
I can hardly wait for Christmas to come.” 

“Christmas?” thought the rabbit—“ what is that? I don’t 
know what it means, but I’ll be on hand tomorrow all right, and see 
what else is going to happen to the fir-tree.” Then home it ran 
over the fields. 

Bright and early next morning the rabbit was on its way to the house 
where the fir-tree was. As it came near it began to sniff with its little 
nose. Such a lovely smell filled the air. What could it be? The 
Christmas turkey, of course, but the little rabbit did not know this, 
for they did not have turkeys in Tree-town. Round the corner of the 
house it went, and there was the very thing it had come to see: a big 
window with the curtains pulled back, and through the window it 
saw—the fir-tree. But such a fir-tree! On the top was a beautiful, 
shining star. The rabbit knew it was a star, because it looked so like 
the ones it had often seen in the sky at night. All over the tree were 
the most beautiful things the rabbit had ever seen, and all around 
the fir-tree were girls and boys and one man and one woman. They 
were all talking and laughing and looking at the tree, and every now 
and then the rabbit could hear one of them say: “A merry Christmas, 
dear mamma—a merry Christmas, dear papa.” 

The rabbit peeped in the window again, and this time it saw the 
man taking a beautiful thing from the tree. The thing looked like a 
little girl, but was smaller than any little girl the rabbit had ever seen. 
The man handed it to one of the little girls and then some one said, 
“What a beautiful doll!” But the girl who got the doll never said a 
word, but just took it in her arms and looked and looked at it for 
ever so long, and the rabbit thought she looked prettier than the doll. 
Soon the man took from the tree another queer-looking thing, with 
two sticks tied to it, and gave the thing to a little boy. When the boy 
got it he took the two sticks and began to pound on the thing with 
all his might; but the rabbit scarcely heard the noise, for it was 
thinking how much the boy’s eyes sparkled like the frost it had seen 
on the trees that morning. 

Just then some one said: “Oh, mother, look at that rabbit peeping 
in at the window.” So they all ran to the window. But when they 
got there all they saw was a streak of moving white. The rabbit was 
gone! 


NOTE — Beginning next month Mrs. Laura E. Richards will have in each issue of 
The Journal a page of charming bedtime and other stories that mothers can tell their 
children. 
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“Most Comfortable 
Shoes I have 


ever Worn” 


One woman writes: ‘‘ My feet have 
always been very tender. I have been wear- 
ing Red Cross Shoes for ten days and they 
were comfortable at the start. They are the 
most comfortable shoes I have ever worn.”” 

We get hundreds of letters like this. 












The Red Cross Shoe 
protects and supports 


the foot, but without 
the rub, the bind and 
the pinch, that _ 

cause almost every 
form of foot 
suffering. 





No. 64— Red Cross 
Kid Lace, $4.00 

Women who have always suffered from 
their feet; women who have never been 
able to wear anything but thin-sole shoes 
and women who looked with terror on the 
thought of breaking in new shoes, wear Red 
Cross Shoes with perfect comfort the first 
time they put them on. 

The reason the Red Cross Shoe is so 
comfortable, is that its sole, though of regu- 
lar walking thickness, is fexib/e. 

Tanned by a process that takes months, 
the sole of the Red Cross Shoe is so supple 
that you can bend it double when new. 


“*It bends 
with 
the foot’’ 


Red rl Shoe 


entirely prevents the burning, throbbing and 
aching that other shoes cause. 

The sting of corns is instantly relieved 
and feet tortured by stiff soles are in time 
enabled to regain their normal, healthful 
condition by wearing Red Cross Shoes. 
Callous spots and soft corns disappear after 
wearing the Red Cross. 

The heel of the Red Cross with stitched 
top, made of the same fine, specially tanned 
leather as the sole, takes all the jar off the 
Spine. 

More headaches, backaches, ‘‘ nerves ’”’ 
come from hurting feet than you have any 
idea. Our free booklet “Women To-day,” 
shows the importance of foot comfort to 
health. Write for it. 







The Red Cross 


Shoe is made 
in all styles 





No. 86— Red Cross 
Patent Colt Lace, $4.0: 


Leading dealers have the Red Cross. 
If yours hasn’t, don’t accept a sul 
stitute. Imitations have neither th 
j comfort, style nor wearing qualities 
‘the genuine. If this trade-mark, 
with the name, Krohn, Fechheim: 
& Co., is not stamped on the sole, don’t buy. Writ: 
us and we will give you the name of a dealer wh» 
has the Red Cross cr supply you direct, fit guaranteed 
High Shoes, $4.00 and $3.50; Oxfords, $3.50. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


Cincinnati. 
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The Art 
of the 
Dessert 


Q Christmas Pwsle Page 


What May be Seen on a Dollar Bill: By Grant E. Hamilton 


N THIS page there are shown some of the things which may be seen on the face of the one-dollar silver certificates used in our daily busi- 
ness. For example, the first drawing illustrates the word ‘‘ Letters.’’ What do the others represent? With your answers tell, in not more 
than twenty-five words, what you consider to be the best subject for treatment in the Christmas JoURNAL for next year, which is not 

treated in this issue. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 
A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 


Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 





The choosing 
and planning of 
the dessert part 
of a meal isadif- 
ficult art which 
may be greatly 
simplified by 
the help of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 








Exquisite con- | 
fections whose 
subtle qualities | 
will wonder- 


—_e T 

HENRY IRVING, SARA BERNHARD 
EN TERRY 

town BOOTH. .ELL 
LAWRENCE BARRETT. CLARA MORRIS Ff 
JosePH JEFFERSON, MADAME MODJESKA 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. MARY ANDERSON | 
WILLIAM GILLETTE. JULIA MARLOWE fae 


| 


fully enhance 
the goodness of 
the simplest 
form of dessert. 


| 
® For example ¢@ 
| 








with a dish of 
vanilla or choc- 
olate cream, a 
lemon souffle, 
an orange ice, 
a mint sherbet, 
serve Nabisco 
in their appro- 
priate flavors. 

A hundred de- 
lightful com- 
binations will 
readily suggest 
themselves to the 
artist in desserts. 


























$3tw OO! 
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LAND GIVEN TO 


THE RAILROAD BY 


























In ten and twenty- 
five cent tins. 





Answers to the October Puzzles Read These Positive Directions 
. Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than ESTINO 
What May be Found in a Watch December 5, and not later than the morning of December 10. F 

1 Glass 4 Face 7 Case The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the February 

2 Works 5 Hair-Spring 8 Figures JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. —An unusual con- 
3 Ring 6 Maker’s Name 9 Second-Hand hale se : 2 
The privilege of competing is opento all. For convenience in handling the replies fection with an al- 
PRIZE WINNERS the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to ; 

se bade sai eae idan . = eR mond shell which 

First Prize — Carrie DeWitt, Texas. The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


Second Prize — Mrs. George S. Spreyer, Iowa. 
Third Prize — Mrs. O. L. McLain, Virginia. 





melts on the tongue 


What May be Seen on a Dollar Bill and discloses a 


Other Prizes — Mrs. G. Wesley Browning, Utah ; Mrs. John Gottsacker, 





Wisconsin; Lottie Branch, California; Mrs. A. B. Burke, Tennessee; Mrs. a. 5 creamy k ernel of 
L. A. Smith, Arizona; Mrs. A. Ackermann, Minnesota; Caroline C. Pierce, . 
Maine; G. W. Spoerer, Illinois; Mrs. William Weitz, Missouri; Franklin 2 6 unexpected delight. 
R. Fow, Pennsylvania; Franklin L. Beringer, New Jersey; Alberta A. 2 7 

Hosea, Massachusetts; Mrs. Byron C. Campbell, Michigan; K. Turner, 

Maryland; E. L. Gibson, Canada; Mrs. W. F. Luethi, Ohio; G. Rucker 4 8 ON 
Ellington, North Carolina; T. F. Schoonmaker, Connecticut; Mrs. O. W. NATI AL 
>teindorf, West Virginia; Mrs. G. R. Thorne, New York; Maime Miller, 9 BISCUIT 

sndian Territory; Mrs. L. T. Wilson, Maine; Frances J. Barry, Rhode _ 

‘Siand; Harriet C. Miller, Wisconsin; Nettie M. Campbell, Vermont; COMPANY 
Pauline F. Bates, Minnesota; Grace S. Gilbert, Connecticut; Mrs. T. B. Address 


Riley, Prince Edward Island; C. L. Kelly, Nebraska; Gussie L. 
Tess, Wisconsin; Henry Knoblanch, Minnesota; Della P. McGoogan, . . 
North Carolina; Mrs. Henry A. Antoni, “Missouri; Mrs. H. H. Hill, , : #e let > 
Kansas; William E. Sage, Pennsylvania; J. F. Mercer, Jr.,Georgia; Miss Your Suggestion May be Written Beiow 
L. L. Brown, Massachusetts; James W. Ingalls, New York; Jennie M. 
Butter, California; Myrtle Mathers, Indiana; Adelaide Utter, New Jersey ; 
Bertha Hoehn, Illinois; C. P. Lynch, Ohio; Annie Henderson, Illinois; 
Gertrude M. Clash, Massachusetts; John E. Rochfort, New York; Mrs. D. 
G. Shrom, Pennsylvania. 























The Mother and Her Child at Christmas 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


A Child’s Safe Christmas Diet 


HEN every one is in a holiday humor it is indeed rather hard 

to keep saying “no” to the children when they tease for 

dainties not usually allowed. But it is still harder for both 
mother and children to have them made ill and obliged to spend «i 
least part of the longed-for vacation in bed or in the house while their 
little playmates, whose mothers have been more sensible, are having a 
good time. Hence the mothers should insist upon suitable food on 
Christmas Day as well as every other day in the year. The table may be 
made especially attractive with holly and a centrepiece of fruit, and the 
best china may be used; but the articles eaten must be well chosen if 
the mother wishes to escape trouble later. 

The young mother may choose a suitable Christmas breakfast for 
children from two to ten years from the following list: sweet oranges, 
white grapes with seeds removed, apples (baked or made into apple 
sauce for children under three), or stewed prunes; oatmeal, hominy, 
cracked wheat or any other cereal that requires three hours’ cooking ; 
bread and butter, toast, whole-wheat bread, graham bread or zwie- 
back; milk or cocoa to drink. After the third year one of the following 
articles may be added to the breakfast: egg, either coddled, soft-boiled, 
scrambled, poached, or made into omelet, broiled bacon, a little 
broiled fish or picked-up codfish. No hot breads, pancakes or waffles 
should be allowed at this or at any other meal. It is a little better to 
drink water between meals, but if the child seems to crave it a moderate 
amount may be allowed with meals. 


What to Have for Dinner 


SUITABLE Christmas dinner for children should consist of three 
courses: a soup, meat with two or three vegetables, and a dessert ; 
with the dessert may be served a very little pure, home-made candy in 
honor of the day, for if candy is taken at the end of a meal it is less 
likely to be harmful than at other times. 

Any one of these soups is suitable for children: clear broth of beef, 
veal, mutton or chicken, with every particle of fat removed ; barley, rice, 
or the small letters of the alphabet, made of macaroni, may be used in 
these soups if desired. 
made from potato, celery and spinach being especially dainty. Oyster 
and clam soups may also be eaten safely by most children. Many peo- 
ple invariably have poultry of some kind for Christmas dinner. Chil- 
dren cannot, as a rule, perfectly digest goose, duck or turkey until they 
are eight or nine years old, at the earliest, and even then the amount 
they are allowed at one time should be limited. The younger children 
must be content with the white meat of chicken, beef (rare), lamb or 
mutton. For vegetables, potato, macaroni, stewed celery, rice, or any 
fresh vegetable except cabbage, may be used, but for young children 
all of these must be cooked a long time and strained. Do not give 
canned vegetables to children. Strained cranberry, grape or currant 
jellies may also be allowed in small quantities. 

The Christmas dessert should be made especially attractive ; vanilla 
ice cream is liked by most children, and when possible to make this 
at home or procure it from a perfectly reliable firm it makes an excellent 
dessert as a treat. It may be frozen in individual fancy shapes; some 
children I know always have tiny Santa Claus moulds of ice cream 
every Christmas. Do not use chocolate or other rich flavorings for chil- 
dren. If ice cream cannot be obtained, floating island, which is soft, 
boiled custard with small patches of beaten white of egg floating on 
top, and sometimes a tiny bit of jelly on the egg, makes a pretty dessert ; 
or cornstarch moulded in a fancy mould and resting in a glass dish of 
soft custard is appreciated by most children. A mould in the form of 
a rabbit, almost lifesize, is sure to please the children, especially if a 
cranberry is put in the proper place for each eye. Another safe and 
attractive dessert is made by cutting an orange in half, removing all 
the inside and filling it with orange jelly, with a little whipped white of 
egg on top. With these and many other simple desserts to be obtained, 
it seems unpardonable for a mother to allow her children rich pud- 
dings, pies and cakes which only store up trouble. 

The candy allowed at the end of dinner shou!d be home-made if 
possible ; peppermint, molasses and barley are the varieties least likely 
todo harm. Chocolate, while it may be pure, is too rich for children’s 
stomachs. Only three or four small pieces of candy should be allowed 
at a time ; the children will consider it much more of a treat if this plan 
is followed. 

The Christmas supper should be very simple and eaten not later 
than six o’clock. For children under three, bread and milk, a cereal 
and milk, or milk toast, with milk to drink and some stale bread and 
butter are sufficient; older children may have, in addition, stewed 
prunes, prune jelly, baked apple or apple sauce, junket with a graham 
cracker, a few lady-fingers or plain sponge cake, molasses gingerbread 
or cookies. These last may be cut out in the shape of various animals 
and birds. Cocoa may be used in place of milk for sake of variety. 


Christmas for a Convalescent Child 


URING the winter months contagious diseases are usually most 
prevalent, and when the little folks are only in the convalescent 
stage at Christmastime it is often difficult to plan a good time which 
will be safe for them. See what one mother did for her little flock. 
She says: 

“We had had scarlet fever and the children. could not go out- 
doors at all. It was useless to buy many presents, for they would in all 
probability have to be burned. The doctor would not allow much 
candy, and altogether five woeful faces looked into mine that Christmas 
Eve. I waited until the children had gone to bed. Then I hunted up 
some netting and made fifty little bags. Into each bag I put one 
piece of nice candy anda number. These bags I hid all over the house, 
one bag in each hiding-place. Then I took the few presents which I 
had bought and ransacked the house for other articles until I had 
enough to make fifty bundles. These I numbered to correspond with 
the numbers in the bags, and each child received the bundle bearing 
the same number as the one in the little bag he found. None of the 
presents was valuable ; several were little piccaninnies cut from black 
paper, with white eyes and teeth painted on them; some were ad- 
vertising cards, some were scraps for dolls’ dresses, while others were 
the little mugs and washable gifts which I had bought. The children 
searched most of the day for the candy bags and had such fun that we 
remember it still as one of our happiest Christmas Days.” 

Here is something that was done to make a “ Merry Christmas” for 
a little convalescent in an infirmary: 

“Having a boy friend ill at an infirmary on Christmas Day I con- 
trived something which I thought would make the day seem less long 
and weary for him, for he had been confined to his bed for three 
months. I bought one hundred blank cards and distributed them 
among his little friends and schoolfellows, asking each child to write a 
Christmas greeting and anything else he wished on the card. Upon 

ollecting the cards it was plainly evident that the little fellow num- 
bered among his schoolmates poets, cartoonists, humorists, artists, 


The various purées are also excellent, those 


philosophers and caricature artists, all of rare and amusing genius! A 
dummy Santa Claus was decorated from head to foot with these cards, 
sewed to his clothes with a single stitch and the thread ends tied, so 
the cards could be removed with a single clip of the scissors. On 
Christmas morning Santa Claus delivered a hundred messages from 
a hundred friends to the sick boy, who laughed and cried at the 
same time. He amused himself for a whole week with these cards.” 


Always Have Some Sort of a Christmas Tree 


HILDREN so love a Christmas tree that whenever possible they 
should be gratified in this respect. The child who cannot leave his 
sick-room will greatly appreciate a tiny tree planted in a flower-pot. 
All its decorations should be correspondingly small. If the sick child 
is a girl it may be called “a doll’s Christmas tree.’”’” Toys given to a 
convalescent child should be selected with the idea of being played 
with on the bed or a small table. There are many fascinating paper- 
doll books in which entire houses may be made and which afford a 
child endless pleasure. A little boy who must remain comparatively 
still will enjoy a paper farmyard set, or a small clock which is all in 
pieces and must be put together by the child himself. 

It is at all times very distressing to a sick child when all his Christ- 
mas presents are those which must be used outdoors or in some way 
beyond his strength. If such are sent him by friends the mother will 
be wise to put them away until he is strong enough to make the 
proper use of them. 

What a convalescent child shall eat on Christmas Day depends a 
great deal upon the disease from which he is recovering. Clear broths 
are very often allowed by the doctor, as are also milk soups. If the 
child’s stomach is strong enough to stand meat raw-beef sandwiches 
are the most easily digested. Round steak should be used for these, 
and should be scraped with the sharp edge of a tablespoon so that only 
the pulp of the meat is obtained; this should be well salted, then 
spread on very thinly-cut bread which has been buttered with a tiny 
bit of butter before the bread was cut from the loaf; the crusts should 
be cut off and the sandwiches made only about two inches square; 
the bread used must be two days old. Vanilla ice cream is often allowed 
in the sick-room, but must be given in small quantities. Jellies are 
also frequently ordered by the doctor and should always be served in 
glass dishes; dainty serving is much appreciated by a sick child and 
will often tempt a poor appetite. Farina pudding may be hardened 
in littke moulds of various shapes and served cold with a little cream 
and sugar; this is very easy to digest and will often be much relished 
by the child if it is served cold in this way instead of hot. Blanc- 
mange made from Irish moss is especially dainty for a convalescent 
child. This moss may usually be bought at any large drug-store; it is 
often gathered at the seashore and kept dried in the house for children’s 
use. Miss Farmer gives this recipe for the blanc-mange, and if made 
exactly as directed it is delicious: Take one-third of a cupful of 
Irish moss, four cupfuls of milk, a quarter teaspoonful of salt, a tea- 
spoonful and a half of vanilla. Soak the moss for fifteen minutes in 
cold water to cover, drain, pick over and add to the milk. Cook ina 
double boiler for thirty minutes. Add salt, strain, flavor, re-strain, 
and fill individual moulds which have been previously dipped in cold 
water ; place on ice until firm enough to turn out on a glass dish, and 
serve with cream and sugar. 


If an Accident Should Occur 


Aaa will happen,’”’ even at Christmastime, and one 
should be prepared to meet them promptly. One of the most 
frequent accidents that occur on Christmas is the burning of either the 
tree or the clothing of the persons near by. A long stick with a sponge 
tied on the end and several pails of water should be in every room 
where there is a lighted Christmas tree; the wet sponge will very 
quickly extinguish the fire in the part of the tree that has caught 
and also the neighboring candles. If the clothing should catch 
fire the person should be made to lie down on the floor and a rug or 
blanket be quickly wrapped around him in order to smother the 
flames. On no account should he rush about, run to an open door 
or window, or in any way create a draft, for this only fans the flame; 
a little presence of mind at such a time will save many a life. 

If some one has received a slight burn and the skin is not broken, 
dry baking soda (bicarbonate of soda) should be spread on the part 
and then a clean bandage applied. But if the skin is broken some 
oily substance must be used; this must be perfectly clean and all air 
must be excluded from the wound. Clean olive oil or vaseline (it is 
better if carbolized) is in most houses, and old linen should be 
soaked in one of these and the part gently wrapped. If the fingers 
or toes are burned they should be most carefully separated and each 
one wrapped by itself, otherwise they may stick together and cause 
great pain. Over this a layer of cotton should be placed to ex- 
clude all air and the whole be held in place with a bandage. A doctor 
should see all burns at least once or twice. If the burn is so severe as 
to cause a shock the head of the person burned must be kept low, 
hot-water bottles be placed at the feet —for these will generally be 
very cold — and a stimulant be given until the doctor can arrive. 

When decorating a Christmas tree or removing the presents from 
the higher branches falls sometimes occur and bruises or sprains may 
result. Foran ordinary “bump” applications of something very hot 
or else very cold should be made at once. A cloth wrung out of hot 
water or a piece of ice wrapped in a bit of absorbent cotton will often 
take down the swelling and prevent the part from becoming “ black 
and blue” to any great extent. If the ankle or wrist is sprained band- 
ages dipped in very cold water or, better still, witch hazel, should be 
quickly bound on the part; the bandage must be quite tight to be of 
any service, and kept wet and cold, and the part must be kept still. 
When the doctor comes he will often strap the sprained member with 
small strips of adhesive plaster, put on crisscross. 


When “Too Much Christmas” Makes a Child Sick 


N SPITE of all precautions children will sometimes have an attack 
of indigestion from “too much Christmas.”’ In such cases give a 
dose of castor-oil first ; then the next day, if any symptoms are present 
still, a teaspoonful of the rhubarb-and-soda mixture after each meal 
will usually benefit the child greatly. Only a very light diet and no 
sweets should be allowed for several days. 

In the excitement of trying new sleds, or of having snowball fights 
during the holidays, the little folks very often get damp and catch 
cold. Give them a mustard footbath at bedtime and a glass of 
very hot lemonade after a tablespoonful of castor-oil has been 
swallowed, and keep them indoors the next day. If they cough 
have them inhale the steam from a boiling teakettle, being careful 
not to burn them. 


NOTE — This department for young mothers will be continued all through next year, 
and Doctor Coolidge will try to make it even more helpful than it has been. She is al- 
ways glad to answer questions by mail, provided a stamped addressed envelope is sent. 
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| 1 of the 5 Carson Boys 


“1 know that my five children practically owe 
their lives to Lactated Food. ‘They are now all 
strong and healthy boys. We tried nearly every 
infant food on the market for our first —the 
twins, Stanley and Sidney — but when we found 
Lactated Food we solved the problem.” 

MRS. W. A. CARSON, Rochester, N. Y. 


Is Your Baby 


Peevish? Restless? 


There is a good reason for a baby being peevish, cross 
or restless and it isn't very often that it's ‘ Simply a pin” 
— or “ Bad disposition.” 

A well-nourished baby is a healthy baby, and a healthy 
baby has a good disposition. 

If the baby is not receiving breast milk in sufficient quan- 
tity, or if the breast milk is not wholesome, nourishing 
and vitalizing, the baby is peevish and restless, simply 
because it is not being well and properly fed. 

That is the only way babies have of showing it. 

Change your baby's food when it shows improper nour- 
ishment this way. 

Iry Lactated Food and see the difference. It is the 
nearest food to healthy, proper breast milk that science has 
discovered. 

Ask any druggist or any infant food specialist if he 
knows of any other formula so nearly perfect. 


THIS IS THE FREE TRIAL 
CAN THAT PROVES IT 
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You oweit to your baby and yourselfnot to neglect this trial. 

Three days’ trial of Lactated’ Food will tell you more 
than a month's reading on the subject. 

Lactated Food is what your baby needs if it is not thriv- 
ing heartily and we let you prove it for yourself. 

Send us your name and address and we will send you a 
free trial can,a copy of our Baby Book, and two of our dainty 
little Lactated Food Flower Pots for the older children. 


Send your name and address to 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 














Rich Cut Glass for Gifts 


Our collection embraces the latest and choicest de- 
signs with every piece an exquisite example of the 
cutter’s skill. KFaultless in workmanship,— superior in 
genuine artistic merit, daintily combining the useful 
with the beautiful, the occasion is rare indeed when 
such a gift is not both appropriate and acceptable. 





A trio of epleadid cut glass values: 


“Lenox "’ Tall Comport, 9'4" high y,,,- $ 
“oe Paris ” Berr Bowl, ” ‘ ry 5 
* Brilliant” Water Bottle, largesize choice .00 each 


Our complete catalogue of china and glass illustrates many other 


selections equally desirable. If you have not received a cop) 
write for Catalogue No. 15G. It is yours for the asking. 
Prices average *‘ One-quarter less than elsewhere.” 
Prompt service by mail 


West 21st and West 22nd Sts., near Sixth Ave., NewYork 


eal 
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50 CALLING CARDS $1.00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they can Le 
made—rich, distinguish ', finest grade. Send | 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for | 
a sample if you are skeptical HOSK/NS 
ENGRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity —an exclusiveness such as you seek. } 


HOSKINS 


mor CVERYTHING IN ENGRAVING 
monesTQuaury 911 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Home-FElade Animals for Christmas — 


By Helen Torr 
Illustrations from Originals Made by the Author 


LTHOUGH full directions for making accompany the pattern of 
each animal illustrated on this page a few additional suggestions 
may not come amiss—but rather prove helpful, especially to 

the one whose first attempt it is at constructing home-made animals. 

“Plenty of stuffing,” as the little boy said when he passed his plate 
for turkey—too great stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of stuff- 
ing these animals hard and firm. Put all the cotton batting (which is 





No. 2858. Barbuche, for Whom Astrakhan is 


None Too Good 


recommended 
for stuffing) that 
you possibly can 
into the animal. 
Should this 
stuffing give out 
have recourse to 


No. 2861. 


I must not forget to tell 
is—a true model of one « 


you what a dear, tan-colored camel Henry 
nut af the Zoo. He has a very dignified 


and sensitive nature, having had a romantic history in his early life 
in the far East. Henry in Canton flannel, velveteen or plush is 
equally appreciated and loved by the 


children. 


The other animals have shared in 
wonderful experiences—some having 
had anxious moments and hairbreadth 


escapes—but I can add the 


of only a few of them. “Tony,” the 
monkey, has a very good disposition if 
not crossed. He has several pretty 
tricks, such as standing on his head, 





Frou-Frou, a Valuable 


Nursery Acquisition 


the rag-bag, which will lend great assistance in filling up large 
spaces and yawning caverns; this uneven filling must, however, be 
confined to the “large spaces”; the parts which require modeling 


must be filled with the even, 
smooth cotton. 

Especially must the legs be stiff 
and unyielding; use extra pressure 
in stuffing where the legs join the 
body. The animal must hold him- 
self with a truly martial air, and 
this spirit is for you to stuff into 
him! A small, round stick with 
pointed end will be found invalu- 
able in packing the cotton firm and 
even. Another thing: do not try to 
injectthecotton in large doses; small 
bits at a time will insure success. 


T CAN easily be seen that a good 
seam and close stitching (prefer- 
ably with silk, as cotton is likely to 
snap) will be required to stand this 
pressure; also that seams and ma- 
terial, especially when on the bias, 
will stretch more or less during the 
process of stuffing; hence patting 
and pressing and squeezing judi- 
ciously, while stuffing and after- 
ward, will greatly aid in producing 
the correct shape of the animal’s 
body, giving breadth here and 
narrowness there. 


No. 2856. Jericho, Called “Jerry” for Short 


Often, when finished, it will be necessary to lay the animal on its 
side and press the legs together, as the hard stuffing has made them 
spreads so don’t be discouraged if your animal’s legs have a tendency 


No. 2857. Jupiter, the Black Cat, 
Who Craves Affection 


shown on this page are made of this 
material. The French poodle, how- 
ever, is distinguished by the addition of 
some astrakhan cloth and loops of 
worsted. But if you only knew, as the 
other animals do, what a truly famous 
French poodle “ Barbuche” really is, 
you would feel as I do: that astrakhan 
Is none too good; even broadcloth 
might well replace the Canton flannel 
as a fitting distinction for a dog who 
served in a French regiment, and 
whose pedigree is as old, I’m sure, as 
‘Soldier Boy’s father’s,” and whose 
history is told ina French book—but 
all this is “another story.” 


ATERIAL more costly than 
Canton flannel may be employed 

tor all the animals if handsomer toys be 
desired ; for instance, broadcloth, vel- 
veteen, wool plush, astrakhan cloth or 
‘ur may be used with excellent effects. 


Patterns for these animals can be supplied. 





toward a horizontal rather 
than a perpendicular atti- 
tude. 

Canton flannel, which 
comes in all the needed 
shades, is a very good, con- 
venient and economical 
material to use for home- 
made animals; the animals 


which he can perform with 
arms placed firmly on the 










peculiarity 


No. 2855. If Properly Balanced, 
Tony Can Stand on His Head 


ease if he is properly balanced with his 
floor. He can also hang by the arms to 


any object, such as a chair-back, and he can balance himself sitting 





The elephant, Jericho 
and dislikes being separat« 
It was, however, necessary 
to do it on this page. If 
you are extravagantly in- 
clined, develop “Jerry” 
in gray velveteen and 
decorate him with a red 
broadcloth blanket 
trimmed with gold braid 
and bells. Canton  flan- 
nel and Turkey red, 





No. 2862. Blanche and Beatrice, Lach 
Possessing a Charmed Life 





No. 2859. A 
Dear, Tan- 
Colored Camel 
Named Henry 


Companion to Henry 


onarod. ‘Tony is just as amusing 
whether made of Canton flannel, 
velveteen or plush. 

Frou-frou, the Bunny, is so gentle 
that she does not even mind when 
she is carried around all day by her 
ears. You can see what a valuable 
nursery acquisition she will be. 
Frou-frou is lovable developed in 
either Canton flannel or white wool 
plush and pink glass beads! 


UPITER, the black cat—called 

“ Juby” by hisintimate friends — 
has a rather ferocious, forbidding 
countenance, but this is all assumed 
in order to keep Chum, the fox- 
terrier, in his proper place. Jupiter 
has a trait that proves how contrary 
is his real nature to his appearance 

in truth, he craves affection—he 
will contentedly hang by his tail to 
a child’s arm and allow himself to 
be carried about in that position so 
long as it pleases the child. Do you 
not think that proves his longing for 
popularity? Black velveteen in 
combination with green glass beads 
is a stunning medium for “ Juby!” 
“Jerry” for short—is very companionable 
‘-d from his dear friend Henry, the camel. 





No. 2860. Chum, the Fox Terrier — 
He Fears Jupiter 


however, are just as acceptable to 
children, and the price of these ma- 
terials is far more attractive to the 
average parent. 

J must not forget to say that the two 
dainty mice, Blanche and Beatrice 
(one white and one gray, and both cut 
from the same pattern), have charmed 
lives and may be allowed to play 
unmolested with the other animals. 
They will be equally fascinating and 
tempting toChum and J upites whether 
made of Canton flannel or of vel- 
veteen, with tiny cross-stitches or 
shiny wee black beads for eyes. 

If space allowed much more might 
be said about these animals; as it is, 
you must finish hanging their tails for 
I have only room to add: 


The Bunny, dog and pussy 
Will for girls make gentle toys, 
While the camel, monk and elephant 
Will better suit the boys! 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents each, post-free. Order by number, 


inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 








Home Needlework Magazine 
\_Home 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. pazme | 


4 
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Apron Oo P 
stamped & fo» r r 
on Lawn okey OO Oe 
RS Bex OE 


9271, 25c. 


Do You Embroider? 


The gifts our friends prize most are 
the work of our own hands. ‘The best 
guide to gift making is Home Needlework 
Magazine (published Bi-Monthly) the 
Authority on Embroidery, Lace Making 
and Things Fashionable. Beautiful Col- 
ored Plates in each issue. 

The December number, just out, is especially rich 
in designs for most desirable gifts for men, women 
and children,— including calendars, desk blotters, 
pen wipers, collar bags, work bags, college calen- 
dars, cravat holders, laundry bags, aprons, match 
scratchers, etc. Even the inexperienced can em- 
broider them quickly and effectively. 

Cut Leather Novelties make practical gifts for men. 
Theycomprise sofa pillows,collar bags,cuff cases, 
tobacco pouches, pen wipers, blotters and saddle 
bags for mission chairs — Things any man will 
prize. 

Embroidery and Lace making are beautifully ex- 
emplified and superbly illustrated by fancy em- 
broidered blouses désigned from the latest Paris 
models. Colored Plates will illustrate elegant 
designs for centerpieces and pillows. Lace de- 
signs for coats, boleros and appliqué for the 
popular ‘‘ jumper ”’ waists, etc. 

S ° 1 Off N The present 

pecia er NO. 1 yearly subscrip- 
tion rate of soc. will be increased to 75§c. on 
December 31. Home Needlework is now issued Bi- 
monthly, or Every Other Month, instead of quarter- 
ly. Thisis the last chance to subscribe at the old rate. 


. For 65c we will 
Special Offer No. 2 send you this 
beautiful apron stamped on Fine Lawn, with deli- 
cate embroidery pattern all ready to work, with one 
year’s subscription to Home Needlework, begin- 
ning with the December number. All for 65c. 
Subscribe now and get the benefit of the Apron offer. Address 











THERE IS 


No Silk So Smooth 
No Silk So Long 
No Silk So Strong 


AS 


C | 
It is true economy to buy silk you can 
depend upon. No silk is so strong, 
even, smooth, and perfect in finish as 
the celebrated Corticelli, manufactured 
in the largest silk thread works in the 
world. Made in all sizes and colors for 


sewing, stitching, crocheting, and art 
needlework. Ask for the ‘‘Kitten Silk.” 


Your Dressmaker Should Use It 


Your new dress will wear longer and give 
greater satisfaction if good strong silk like 
Corticelli is used in the making. As 
Corticelli costs no more than poor silk why 
not ask your dressmaker to 
use it for all your work? 

A cute Corticelli 


FRE Kitten Desk Cal- 


endar mailed free to every 
one who will send qc. for our 
booklet entitled ‘‘ Pretty 
Things for Holiday 
Gifts,’’ telling how to 
make many pretty Nov- 
elties, Doilies, and 
Centerpieces. It will 
help you plan your 
Christmas gifts. 
Send 4c. today, 
Address 


















Corticelli Silk Mills, 
25 Nonotuck St., 
Florence, Mass. 
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“See this 
Grand 
Safety 


Burner” 


Harrison Fisher’s 
"td dl the Heroine W. L.Taplor’s Superh Series 


of Religious Paintings 


Without Cost to The Journal’s Readers | 








A—Flame Spreader; B—Air Space outside Wick Tube; 
C—Air Space inside Wick Tule; D—Wick; E— Out- 
side Casing to burner ; F—Air Space between Fount and 
Outer Casing ; @— Fount for Oil; H— Feed Pipe; I— 
Shield resting on top of Fount with air space underneath. 


This Grand Safety Burner is found only in the 


|| Aluminum Oil Heaters 


Dare you use any other? It takesa 
perfect burner to make a safe and satis- 
factory heater. Before you buy any oil 
heater examine the burner. We guar- 
antee every Aluminum Oil Heater to 
satisfy. Money returned if it does not. 


David Warfield Says: 


“*The Treasure on the Beach’ is a veritable 
treasure — and for ‘Ten Cents.” 

“The Treasure on the Heach” is another new 
short story by Street & Finney, authors of “A 





























I i H } . . — | Handsome in appearance, and a - 
Bride and a Bri dle,” “A Limited Engagement,”’ ‘ “s . P . "a é P | nace for heat —radiates heat from sides 
a 'A Seeamene in Two Flats,” ~ Af anses yp 1—“ When I Consider Thy Ii—“! Will Lift Up Mine Eyes lil—* Children are an Heritage and hottom as wall a top. Smokeless 
“ The Sharpness of Steele,” etc. It’s a story of a . ” | , Hille” ” device makes it impossible to turn 
man oetd a girl who went to fy aap — of Heavens Unto the Hills of the Lord | wick too high, Made in several sizes. 
mysterious buried treasure and is easily the most | ‘ 2 
fascinating of all the pleasing stories Street & a . F e 7 a , 7 Ten Days Trial 
esaney wave witiemn, Sts, WY senee's onthunnettc O SERIES of pictures illustrative of religious subjects which has Free From Cost 
approval ought to be ample guarantee o $ 2 7 - 
clevernses, 69 tho much-loved © Music Master appeared in recent years has created the same amount of interest all, Caley Sam ost este fon 
nows a good story. , ” a a is i > +. Lis A thi 
She story te pabtiched in the most exquisitely and favorable criticism among art lovers and the public generally as has | I ques bee poo cs bare os 
made baok ev er offered for genera sal e. 1e tex a : i 4 ‘ a a me } Aluminum Oil Heater placed in your 
and cover are printed on Sujiyama Paper, a soft, Mr. Taylor’s beautiful series which was published in THE LADIES | Hl Semotestoes cons dere ten Gage’ tat. 
delicate buff colored Japanese hand-made stock,in P . 
which is woven irregular strings of olive green HOME JOURNA L, illustrating the Psalms. Novelty Mfg. Company 
grees. Sapyeme ° weer See mover Datese waew in J, Jackson, Mi U.S.A 
00k making. 1e six full page illustrations are . : — —— — : . Dept. J, Mich., U.S.A. 
pone sare in colors on heavy plate paper inserts. The Thousands of persons purchased the magazine solely for the pur | 
“over and end paper drawings are rich decorations ~ . o7. oe , . * P y ee 
by C.'s, Falls, and the entire ‘book is, skillfully pose of obtaining the pictures for framing, and from almost every 
decorated, typed, engraved and printed in colors P ° 2 , sees p- a RET Bee: a ee 2 mee 
and handsomely hound in boards It is a gift Book part of the world letters have been received expressing the pleasure | 
e Luxe or an artistic table ornament. -_ . al id — * aie . 4 . ami . Ee 
Sy bbe. original and capturing feature of of those who have seen them. In conception and in execution the 
the book is its six full page illustrations in colors ee a ae ee Se ae eS 1: a 
by six of the most popular and notable American pictures are unexcelled by anything of the kind which has appeared 
artists. The six drawings are six ideas of the ° ss ——* 
wory’s heroine by the following six American in recent y< ars. 
Artists: Harrison Fisher, C. D.\\ illiams, Sewell . P — = Z 
Collins, Leon de Bernebruch, Will Grefe and So beautiful are the original paintings that as soon ‘as the first 
Avery Guilford Wallys. . ° “sm ° 
These six illustrations have been engraved and | | reproduction was given in THE JOURNAL one of the most prominent 
printed in colors on heavy plate paper, size 124. x | * 4 ‘ 
17%. The above picture is one of them. These | | firms of art publishers made arrangements with us for reproducing them 
prints make stunning decorations for library, den, 





Keats said ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.’’ Why should you be obliged to 


look at an unattractive and often rusty stove 


office or any room. No advertising appears on 
them, They are the most tasteful and attractive 
set of prints that will be issued this Season. 


| in all their original colors and beauty to sell through art dealers; and 
Send Ten Cents for the book or Fifty Cents for 
| 


now, after months of preparation, they are for sale by these stores. 


the set of siz prints. You can buy either the book A reservation made by us, however, was that we should also offer when a few minutes given to the use of 
or the prints, or both. All orders will be filled - ; ii: by RISING SUN Stove Polish (a cakes) 
immediately on receipt. Fositively no delay. them to THE JOURNAL’S readers, but without cost; and so they are now 

a — , oc pay ae = cuchanes ac- ’ will make that stove look like a new one 
cepted. Send all orders to Charles B. an, “re identical in ; = > . P H e as -e 

EI, A BR offered to you, identical in all respects with those which the art dealers 


—“‘a thing of beauty” just as it was when 
you bought it? Don’t neglect the stove, 
rust soon spoils it. Don’t be satisfied with 
inferior polishes which are streaky and 
cake on the iron or burn off almost as soon 
as applied. Insist on having the best, 
—THE RISING SUN — which dissolves 
instantly, spreads smoothly, polishes quickly 
with that brilliant and durable lustre which 
has convinced so many millions of house- 
keepers all over the world, Get it now 
and use it according to directions 
and you will be delighted. 

In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 


MORSE BROS, Props. 
Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 


Railway, 29 Kast 22nd Street, New York, N.Y. | 








are selling for $1.50 each. The size of each picture, not including the 


(: THE | margin, is about 1134x16 inches—as large as a page of THE JOURNAL. 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 



















































| 1V—The Nativity V—The Man of Sorrows 
Comfort, durability and style are the essentials of a 
chiws shoe. b\. natural pm of the Coward secures 9 
the first; tested materials and expert workmanship, the M Ti T R li i Pj 
other two. , r. laylor’s Two Greatest Religious Pictures of great 
Its early adoption, and continued use through the — se 
growing period insure perfect, shapely feet at maturity. ‘ P J —— ° . a Every Prospective Mother 
Sold nowhere oles T THE time it was decided to reproduce the paintings illustrating Peng Ping bey Ey 
For Men, Women and Children the Psalms it was arranged that the two greatest religious paintings | 1” gum” ppd keane aiaieneesinde tome anne 
- reenwich 8t., near aed - 2 ect and in society. <= dr , 
JAMES S. COWARD, *Warren St"’Now York city ever done by Mr. Taylor, ‘‘The Nativity’’ and ‘‘ The Man of Sorrows,”’ Gatak—ne tolinedr tie iet-amnat ee boing 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled ‘ a . . —no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. ’ 
should also be reproduced by the same: process and in the same size as | Macle in several styles, and at prices lower than you fe | 
° ° ° ° e | can buy the material and have them made at home. 
part of the series. We likewise stipulated that these two pictures must || BREE S004 for our Fine flustrated Book —“ Fine. 
| Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's FREE to every 
be offered free of expense, and now these two are also ready. | | woman writing for it. Telis ail about these skirts, their 
| Te shall leav fill all orders. } t . ind tl i ] | acetieian lickceimeniames a Segellies aie 
We shall endeavor to fill all orders, but bear in mind that our supply ] | pzstctaes. cacenmatess and ssenn. 30 Rage ttee tried. 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 


garment to your order. When you getit, wear it ten 
days,an«|if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 


TO ANY READER who will send us $1.50 for a year’s | | you-same guarantee Tilsstrated book ‘fre. 

. . | ‘hich book shall we send? rite to-day to 
subscription to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for some person | \ ‘Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
who is not now a subscriber we will send to any address 


° any one of these five pictures all ready for framing, carefully 
Xmas Gifts 10c and 25c | packed, shipping expenses prepaid. For each additional 





will hardly be inexhaustible. Order early and avoid disappointment. | pon melee ahr tyre: fe agpee pe mea po 
| 














PP Raye” oc © fer yng new subscription another picture will be sent. Remember 
$< : é § é » DI ° ge H onizes beautif: yi od- 
giving pictures framed with the beautiful | that the order may not be the personal subscription ofthe : we ghee 


. * é ° < Ww 1 han anv other good 
OLLIN Frames art prints, sender, and that it must be for some one whose name is ca pet — costs half as much. 
magazine pictures, ‘ . i. 3 & g® Insist on seeing the Red 

talneleP photographs, illus. not already on our list. Be careful to write the addresses ye Triangle Tag. 


trated Post Cards, 























- | . | . ° ° ¢ EO Your money back if not meee. 
Perry Pictures,etc. The new 25c Framelet (with mat plainly and to state which picture or pictures you want. tO that Jou get it’ Samples and book free r 
and unbreakable glassine), is especially acceptable. ‘ MORRIS & CO., Dept. A, Groveville, N. J. 
Any style mailed postpaid on receipt of price if not at your 
Stationery, drug or department store. 
For $1.00 we send (expressage prepaid): B 
: e careful to address your letter to EN 
(a) Four 25¢ Framelets (with mat and Glassine), or ’ ‘ ) SOUV I IR POST CARDS 
b) Ten 10¢ Postcard Framelets (with Glassine), or tows, Comics, Leather, Risthday, Holilay, Specialties, © 
B ard 1 ow ces. | va f fi Ibu 
(c) Ten i0c Embossed Framelets, assorted sizes and colors, The Picture Bureau - “fend 10 ent tera taben to ipaeere tein wok 
. = oe , 3 alogue, listing over 5,000 bes hjects. ~ 
A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 228-240 Oxford Street, Philadelphia | The Ladies Home Journal, Philadelphia National Post Card Go. 862 Logan Bidg.. Philadelphia, Pa 
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NONE SUCH PieDay 
EVERY DAY 


and every day is Inspection Day at the Home of None Such Mince Meat. Uncle Sam’s Official Inspectors visited our Kitchen- 
Factories in September and made a very searching examination of all departments. The Sanitary, Mechanical, and Architectural 
arrangements were all passed 100 per cent and no changes were recommended, nor have any been made. ‘That means Uncle Sam 
endorses what we have always claimed. 

’ We welcome Public Inspection as we did U.S. Official Inspection. Visitors are constantly being shown through the home of 
None Such Mince Meat, and they are as loud in their praises as were the Pure Food Officials. 

We are not using this entire page to tell you, Madam, the things you already know, but to inform you that NONE SUCH 
.MINCE MEAT for Pies, Cakes, Puddings, and Cookies is not merely a delicacy to grace the holiday board, but an everyday, all-the- 
year-round food —a food high in nutriment, healthful, palatable, satisfying and, in one form or another, a welcome dessert for everybody 


every day. There are many reasons why you should use 


NONE SUCHMINCE MEAT 


as a daily food. It is made from the choicest materials procurable— fine, tender Beef, cooked in our own Kitchens; sound, choice, 
New York State Apples; Louisiana Sugar, of the best quality; fine plump Raisins and Currants, seeded, handpicked and sterilized; 
and the whole delicious compound made doubly toothsome by our famous Spice Biend, which lends an aroma and a flavor altogether 
delightful and irresistible. 

Notwithstanding the richness, quality and splendid ingredients of NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, it costs but ten cents for a 
package that makes two fat, generous pies. This low price—less than half what it would cost you to make mince meat in your 
kitchen — is made possible by the magnitude of this business. Buying in immense quantities, as you know, means economy, and we 
get the pick of crops and supplies at a low pnce. And as we now make over | 2,000,000 packages a year, we can naturally produce 
the maximum of quality at the minimum of expense. If you do not know NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, try it—you will find 


directions for use on the carton. If you know it only as a holiday treat, follow our suggestion and use it regularly. The Grocer has it. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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A Christmas 
Pointer 


In Presentation Boxes 





Some Styles 
and Prices. 





For sale by all 








) 
\ 
Gold Mounted 


Silver Filigree agg Mounted 





No. Price Name-plate ’rice 
2G.M. $3.50 No Price 22 G.M. $3.50 
3° 4.50 12 Filig. $5.00 23 “ 4.50 
ge 5.00 14 “ 7.00 24 “* 5.00 
re 690 15 “ 8.50 2 6.00 
Nb 7.00 16 “ 9.50 246 “* 7.00 


Clip-Caps as shown on pen at right hand side add ‘slightly 
to cost, namely: German Silver, 25c; Sterling Silver, 50c,; 
Rolled Gold, $1.00; Solid Gold, $2.00 


LE Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. » A 
@ SCHOOL ST., BOSTON . 209 STATE ST. CHICAGO « 136 ST 
348 MARKET SY.SAN FRANCISCO. = 





MONTREAL 
42 GOLDEN LANE, Loupen ec 














This Tinted Linen 
with instructions for em- 
broidering and finishing 
this beautiful Needle 
Case. Given until 
March Ist, 1907, to 
every embroiderer send- 
ing 16 Cents for our 


New Embroidery Book 


Book is our latest ‘‘ Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies for 1907,"’ just off the press. Over 170 pages; 
hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete instruc- 
tions for working everything new in embroidery. 
Diagrams for beginners, showing Color Distribution and 
Stitch Slants for flowers — nothing could make the work 
more simple. Following features of special interest: 

Colored Heotecetelipeyates Severs, hapa Centerpi doses, 
Dollies, Sofa Cushions, etc., in th opular 8 
Embroidery; Hedebo Embroidery Eyelet m) 
Monuntmellick Work ; fine line of stamped Hemsti 
eee: beautiful Fish Set; 
White and Tan Cen leces 
and Doilies ; Deny rist- 
mas Novelties; Extra Large 
AssortmentofSofaCushions. 

16 cents pays for book and 
postage. Tinted Needle Linen 
given FREER. Not more than 
one premium sent to same 
person. Duplicate Needle 
Linens are6c.each. Send 16-. 
for 1907 Book. Besureandask 
for FREE NEEDLE LINEN 
in yourletter. Book willreach 
you in one envelope and 
FREE NEEDLE LINEN in 
a separate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 


LAT eet: 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of at once. ‘Vhey include Stein- 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 




















A Dainty and Inexpensive Gift 
Fade Entirely of Endelopes 


By Eleanor D. Blodgett 


GIRL who knew how to paint a little used 
that knowledge profitably when she de- 
signed and made this pretty set of envelope 

novelties with their very artistic decorations. Each 
one, too, is useful and practical, while the expense 
of the materials required amounts to almost noth- 
ing. . 

Only ten envelopes are needed to make these 
handy little articles: two for the fruit-label case, 
two for the ealendar, one for the sachet, two each 
for the elastic-band and the stamp-case, and one 
in which to inclose the dinner-cards. The en- 
velopes used are of note size, of smooth, white 
paper, and the decorations are all done in the real 
Christmas red and green colors. 

For the articles which are made of two envelopes 
it is suggested that the decorations be painted on 
each one separately and the colors be allowed to 
dry thoroughly. Then make a case of the two by 
moistening the flap of one and slipping it inside 
the other envelope as if it were a sheet of note- 
paper. Press it for a moment until it holds. Then 
moisten the other flap, which is on the outside of 
the envelope, and press that down very evenly and 





SEVERAL DOZEN LABELS MAY BE 

TUCKED INSIDE THIS HANDY ENVEL- 

OPE-CASE. A WREATH DESIGN ON 

THE BACK COMPLETES THE DECORA- 
TIONS 


LEMON-VERBENA, ROSE AND VIOLET ARE A FEW OF THE 
MOST DELICATE PERFUMES FOR A SACHET 











THIS 


flat. Now fold the two in halves and smooth the 
crease with a paper-knife. This case is now ready 
to hold stamps, labels, rubber bands, or anything 
that you want to supply. 

One envelope adapts itself nicely to a sachet. 
Make a border of holly on the address side, and 
outline a bonneted lady with ink in either corner. 
Prick holes with a needle in the envelope. These 
will look like snowflakes, but they answer a better 
purpose in allowing the odor of the sachet to steal 
through. The powder, of course, must have an 
inner covering of white tissue-paper. White satin 
baby-ribbon was run through two small openings, 
cut in the holly border, and tied at the top, after 
the envelope was sealed. 

Any number of these dainty envelope gifts may 
be made, and they commend themselves especially 
as convenient articles to send by mail at Cliristmas- 
time. 

A second thought in connection with this pretty 
gifi leads to the suggestion of the use of either 
gray or dark green envelopes, decorated with 


sprays and clusters of mistletoe, laurel wreaths 
and loops of white ribbon. 





A USEFUL CALENDAR, ORNAMENTAL AND SUITABLE 
FOR A DESK. 


A FEW PLAIN WHITE CARDS MIGHT BE 
TUCKED IN THESE ENVELOPES 





ASSORTED SIZES OF RUBBER 

BANDS SHOULD BE INCILOSED 

IN THE TWO POCKETS OF 
THIS ENVELOPE-CASE 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE 
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Popular Music 
for Holiday Gifts 


A pleasing remembrance for 
anyone who plays the piano 
orsings. And if popular Musi 
is to be your gift you may be 
sure that “ Whitney-Warner”™ 
Publications will be most appre- 
ciated. You can make no mis- 
take in selecting from the fol- 
lowing partial list of our latest 
issues Neatly wrapped and 
mailed, postage prepaid, to any 
address upon receipt of price, 


Be & copy 7 6 for $1 


Our illustrated Music 
logue FREE upon request 
One of our most popular two-steps ; beautiful and 
played by bands and orchestras everywhere 











Cata- 





**Cherry”’ 
original ; 
Don't fail to include it in your order. 


“‘Innocence"’ — fascinating 
waltzes by the composer of 
“Hiawatha.” 

*“*Louise’’ Waltzes —by the 
composer of “ Why Don't 


“*Tola’’—the music rage of the 
year; intermezzo or two- 
sten.alsopublishedasasong 

‘Dixie Blossoms" two-step 
—ideal for dancing ani 


You Try?” easy to plav. 
“ Owatonna’ —new Mexi- “ Sylvia’ Waltzes — new, 
can serenade by Egbert dreamy, melodious, beauti- 


Van Alstyne. 


ful, and easy to play. 
“Grenadier’’ — military 


“Dance of the Demon’’— 


march two-step; just pub- grand concert galop by 
lished; lively, tuneful and Edward Holst. We paid 
original. seven thousand dollars for 


ral Chimes ’’ —)eau- it. 
tiful waltzes hy composer 
of “ Prayer and Passion "’ 
waltzes. 

“ The Gun Master "’—a stir- 
ring military march; sure 
to win great popularity. 

“I'm Going Right Back to 
Chicago”? — comic coon 
song, one of our biggest 
hits; you must have it in 

our library 

« Bleepy Lou” —new rag- 
time two-step hy ¢ omposer 
of *' Chicken C howder.’ 

“Murmuring Waters”’ ani 
“Red Riding Hood "’—two 
splendid waitzes bry Jolm T. | 
Hall — 25c. each. 

“Won't You Come Over to 
My House?" — baliad — 
phenomenal success by 
writers of “‘In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree." 

‘Autumn’ new classic 
by Neil Moret, composer of 
* Hiawatha.” 

NEW SONGS -——“‘Owatonna" (Mexican Serenade) —‘Santa 
Fe" (from *‘ Captain Careless '’)—** Julienne" (from Dock- 
stader's Minstrels) —** Good-bye Dear Old Manhattan Isle" 
(from the** Ham Tree ’’)—** Somewhere in the World " (from 


Price 38c. ; not included 
in our combination offer. 
‘‘When the Girl You Love 
Loves You’’—new ballad 
that has already reached 

the whistling stage. 

“Pascination’’--beautiful 
intermezzo; an excellent 
teaching piece 

“Evening Shadows '"’ — the 
latest three-step by com 
poser of** The Troubadour.” 

New Star Dance Folio No. 6, 
just out, including ‘* Chey- 
enne ''—“‘Why Don't You 
Try ?’’—*‘Alice, Where Art 
Thou Going?" —** Sym- 
pathy,’’ and other big hits, 
per copy 49c. 

Remick’s Collection of Clas- 
sical Music, containing 27 
compositions by famous 
composers, postpaid 35c, 

“Two Little Sailor Boys"’ 
— A stirring nautical march 
song by composer of 
* Bluebell 


—a 


the “ Vanderbilt Cup")—“If I only Had the Nerve’’— 
* Linda "'—*' Alice, Where Art Thou Going ? "’"—** Cheyenne’ 
—* Why Don't You Try?'’—*‘* Take Me Back to Dixie.” 





WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO., Props. 
21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Doctors 
Endorse 


Them 


Practically without 
exception the 




















None genuine with- 
out this cord. 

medical profes- 
sion endorse the 


TRADE MARK 
VERSTIC 
VISIBLE RUBE 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
As the one safe and healthy rubber for the human foot. 
The Everstick gives protection from wet and c just 
where protection is required, and does not interfere with 
the free movement and breathing of the feet. 

Style, appearance, comfort, safety all unite in the 
Everstick. It is the rubber for all the people. Made 
for every i of shoe for Men and Women. (For 

omen they come in black, white and tan.) 

The Everstick is just as good on a dry, cold day as it is 
in wet, stormy weather. Try a pair— accept no substitute. 

Sold by all good shoemen. If you cannot get 
them write us. fe will send you our book 

“ Foot Safety’ and tell you how to get a pair, 


The Adams & Ford Co., Manufacturers 
52 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


ER 

















May Voreen 


the new illustrated poem, beautiful Alice | 
blue cloth binding, advertised first time 
in this magazine last month, is so popu- 
lar extra efforts are necessary to fill 
orders. Charming Christmas gift. Mailed | 
to any address on receipt of $1 by 


ROBERT S. GASKILL, Mt. Holly, N. J. 











INCLOSE TWO 
SMALL PIECES 
OF WAXED 
PAPER WITH A 
FEW STAMPS 


ENVELOPE-CASE OPEN AND THE WAY 

THE ENVELOPES ARE PLACED SO AS | 

TO BRING THEIR UNDER SIDES TO- 

GETHER. THE OTHER CASES 
TRATED ARE THE SAME 


known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount. These 
pianos range from $125 upward. Also 
veautiful new Up- rightsat$125,$135, 
$150and$165. An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. 
Every piano bears our fuil guarantee, and will give 
years of inusical satisfaction. } 


LYON & HEALY | ; 


World’s Largest Music House 





ILLUS- 











Made to order in any style or mate 
rial. Read our money saving of! 
Either of the two styles here il! 
trated, enameled in one ortwoco! 
and showing any let- 
ters or numerals, but not 

more than shown in illustra- 


Sample ave Sterling Silver 
$2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. FREE —our 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
isfaction guaran’ Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Spécial 


























| BAS TIAN BROS. 21F South Av., Rochester, W.Y. 
| ou V., es 
41 Adams St. CHICAGO 
| } 
THE WIGWAM, 61 N. Euclid Ave., Pasadena, Cal. | 
Silver Swastika Shirt Waist Brooch, with turquoise els inITHAL j 
setting, 85 cents, or Three for $2.25 P nn nOuse . oe Nae | 
© Silver Swastika Hat Pin, turquoise setting, $1.00 — | 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. : UMBRELLA | 
- ; \ vexr 

aire Sot Sete Oene ’ NOTHING COULD BE MORE APPROPRIATE STRAP rege 
A HAND-PAINTED FAN hd Made of the best | 
LADIES inake A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. pi Pe cna nate Per lle rena e M nnce Be Xmas Novelty for 1906 oii; 204 ‘nes:. | 
Many attractive designs in pleasing colors. GIFT OF DINNER-CARDS, ALL DECORATED { 


Our booklet on different styles free. 


THE ART NOVELTY CO., 3180 W. 


THREE PRETTY DINNER-CARDS SHOWING CHARM- 
ING DESIGNS TO COPY 


ALIKE. AT LEAST A DOZEN CARDS COULD 
BE INCLOSED IN ONE ENVELOPE 





94th St., Cleveland, 0. 





| | hand fret-saw cut, all initials and will fit any umbrella 
Postage paid on receipt of 25 cents, stamps or monty 
G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, NEW YORK 











tI 


wan 
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Old California 


was the land of gay caballeros and lovely sefioritas, whose life was a glance and a smile and a tinkle of 
guitars — the land, too, of the Missions and the padres. 


California To-day 


Automobile touring, November to May, under sunny skies. The San Francisco-Los Angeles “Road Run" is popular. 
Golf and tennis unhindered by inclement weather. Every day is a June day. 
Deep-sea fishing on the smooth Pacific. Surf bathing all winter long; delightful and safe on California beaches. 
Golden oranges, golden poppies and rainbow-hued flowers. Enjoyed outdoors in midwinter. 
Old Missions still to see — Mt. Lowe to climb — the Kite-Shaped Track and Catalina trips to take. 
Resort life at Coronado, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Santa Barbara and Monterey. 
The fascinating cities of San Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Luxurious hotels — none finer— increased capacity. Smaller hotels, offering excellent accommodations at very moderate prices. 
The California of To-day is directly reached by the four daily trains of the Santa Fe — from Chicago and Kansas City to 
Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 
En route the Grand Canyon of Arizona— scenic wonder of the world —the Petrified Forest 
and ancient Indian Pueblos. 
Your train runs over an oil-sprinkled, dustless track, protected by block signals. 
’ Your meals are served by Fred Harvey. 


The California Limited 


Train of luxury and speed for only first-class travel. Buffet-club-smoker, Harvey 
dining-car; also compartment, observation and drawing-room Pullmans. 





All the Way 
Write for rates and our travel books: ‘To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,"’ and “ Titan of Chasms.” 
Address --Passenger Department, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, |11!7 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
Or Santa Fe Agent at 


New York City - - 377 Broadway Pittsburg - - - 405 Park Building Cincinnati - - 209 Traction Building Des Moines - ~- 406 Sixth Avenue 

ston - + 332 Washington Street Buffalo - 220 Ellicott Square Building St. Louis - 209 North Seventh Street KansasCity - - 905 Main Street 
Montreal - - 138 St. James Street Cleveland - 318 Williamson Building Atlanta - - 16 North Pryor Street Denver - - 901 Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia - 711 Chestnut Street Detroit - - 151 Griswold Street Minneapolis - Guaranty Building Galveston - G. C. & S. F. Gen. Pass. Ofs. 


Plush Pillow lop 


GIVEN AWAY 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beautiful Real Plush, in your choice of Old Gold, Tan, 
or Light Green Color, and plainly We make this offer to get our 
stamped with your choice of Foot big new catalog (described 
Ball Boy or Indian Girl design below) into the hands of 
so that anyone can burn it ” . new customers inter 
with handsome effect. ‘ 7 ested in home beau- 
Given away to every . a tifying. 























































$20.22 Retail Value for $10.2 


THE LARKIN IDEA 
Saves Much Money 























person who sends us = ~~ Jui 
2s cents to pay cost . Cay eae tp FrACTORY.TO- FAMILY dealing saves for you middlemen’s profits 
= ScnenpEnE, BES given away and expenses in the form of a valuable Premium, or double value in 
ag oa YZ to one ad- Larkin Products. You can easily obtain, 
$1.50. ay . Ne mays. = dress. without cost, a handsome Holiday Gift 

4 “ae worth $10.00. Larkin customers receive a 


$20.00 retail value for $10.00 —twice what 
a storekeeper can possibly afford to give. 
For $10.00 we send your selection of 
$10.00 worth of 
LARKIN LAUNDRY and TOILET SOAPS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, TEAS, COFFEE, 
SPICES, EXTRACTS, BAKING POWDER, 


etc.,—(in all 140 home needs of quality) and 
either of these $10.00 Premiums, or choice 
from | 200 other articles. If desired, instead 
of a Premium, you may have $20.00 worth of Larkin Products for $10.00. 


The Larkin Jdeais a successful co-operative plan of fair and liberal dealing. 


No Money in Advance 


Any responsible person may accept 
above offer —test goods 30 days, then 
pay $10.00 if pleased. Larkin Prod- 

ucts have justly become the 
standard of excellence every- 








Coffee Set No.85 






















































~~, < bg 
where. Larkin P. smiums 
Our No. 97 $2.50 Tarte & (noite d f h 5 ye yore 
Outfit, only x - ge are note or their o ¢° ‘ 
. ; ° i Are 
: This splendid outfit is complete for burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. design, workmanship a/* 50” 
ncludes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, end caid, = yp AY mi 
Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped Practice Wood . ahh. 5 
“o full directions, all in neat leatherette box. Ask your dealer, or we will 4 } kin quality / we ro 
end C.O,D. When cash accompanies order for No. 97 outht. we , 0 0% 
re ty ide free our 64-page Pelican Instruction Handbook (price 25c.), > > will please <¥ o oe" 
A ost complete pyrography book published. — Silver Tea Set No. 25 you 4 st co 
New P Contains 96 pages (12 in three colors) with 2,0 . ec >»o 
Catalog Nota? FREE illustrations, including actress heads, designs Gibson or other good artists on articles row) Aas 
f P ‘ of wood, leather and plush of every description; also shows our extensive line Tz 4 4 -O° 9 
' Fyrography Outfits and Supplies. The largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today % Larkin C2. VGN o 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ,) Prx0° Q Oo: . 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.’ ~<K Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N.Y. Nt gg. <5 
= = A. 
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you wish for 


Jell-O is well worth wishing for. It 
is such a delicate, delightful, dainty 
dessert, soappetizing,sopleasing tothe 
eye and te mpting to the palate,so pure 
and wholesome, so easily prepared. 
Simply stir contents of one package in- 
toa pint of boiling water. Whencold it 
will be ready toserve. Every package 


Approved by the Pure 
Food Commissioners, 


and so stamped. Is purity worth anything? 

Beware of dangerous imitations claiming 
to be just as good. They may undermine 
your health. Insist on getting Jell-O when 
you ask for it. 


Six flavors. 
grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 
showing many ways of preparing dainty des- 
serts easily and economically from Jell-O. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Leaflet in each package, telling how to 
get faucy Aluminum Jelly Molds at cost of 
postage and packing. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD 
t > Le Roy, N. Y. 


ae 
The Art of Givin ng 


Is not only to select 
article that pleases, 
but something that 
always remains a 
source of satisfaction 


and delight. The 


(/ “Universal” 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


brings to the table every day in the year, a 
pure, wholesome and invigorating bever- 
age, easily distinguished by its fine flavor, 
by its delicious aroma, by the absence of 
the bitter taste caused by boiling, and 

by the perfect fr: with which 


can drink it Leet cannot 
drink boiled coffee 


What could be s more use- 





10 cents per package at all 








































Hardware dealers and 

se-fu stores sell 
the  Unwenel in differ- 
ent sizes and styles, either 
for makin ates on the 
range or t 

May we onl you our free 
booklet ? it is worth the cost 
of a to know how to 
get the best out of coffee. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 

93 Commercial Street 

New Britain, Conn. 


DON’T NEGLECT 
that child’s health 

















He can overtax it by dragging 
out his energy on a_ poorly 
constructed car. 





Royal Racer 


— built mechanically 

: for greater speed with 

y) SZ one-fourth the effort. 

An entirely new fea- 

ture in hand-propelled cars. 

Makes hill climbing a pleasure and coasting a 
healthful recreation. Manufactured by 


H. N. THAYER CO., ERIE, PA. 
AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT 
50 Gra-Lin Process —— Old English, 60 cts., 


oc. same, 75 cts. Used by 
Visiting Cards 


the elite of New York City. 
100 Wedding Invitations, 
same style, complete, §7.50. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


All Copper Plate Effect. 
GRAY COMPANY, 110 Fulton 8t.. NEW YORK 





Lady Representatives Wanted. 





Buy only a | 


A 





Pretty Christmas Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard to table decoration on this page; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


UST a word of welcome, my readers, to the 
dear old Yuletide, so suggestive of laughter, 
song and festivities, and hallowed by sacred 

associations. For children the season is still one of 
mysterious happiness, but for us older ones it 
frequently means little, perhaps, apart from its 
religious significance, except a time for the giving 
of gifts. How different from the old times, when 
grown folks joined cheerily in Christmas frolics 
and took lusty part in those merry ceremonies 
and celebrations of Yuletide whose origin and 
meaning were frequently, even in those days, lost in 
tradition. 

Pungent cedar and gleaming holly and mistle- 
toe bring to our minds bright pictures of burning 
Yule logs and of the many picturesque customs 
which were so characteristic of Christmas times. 
Many of these old customs have passed away and 
cannot in the nature of things ever return, but for 
those of my readers who may be interested in re- 
viving in a measure the spirit of some of these old 
customs I am going to suggest a number of dec- 
orations for the Christmas season. 


An Attractive Table Decoration can be taken from 
the old English ceremony of bringing in the Yule 
log which is so full of picturesque detail. Spread 
the table with a white cloth and sprinkle it 
lightly with flakes of raw cotton and crystal 
snow. In the centre of the table arrange the 
Yule log—a sturdy bit of oak log about eight 
inches in height by twenty in length. According 
to custom it should be gayly bound with silken 
ropes—scarlet ribbons will answer—and strewn 
with holly and mistletoe. Three little pages or 
merrymen dressed in scarlet and holly green, 
should be dragging it apparently through the snow 
by its scarlet fastenings. They must be accom- 
panied by a figure representing a little fifer and a 
caroler, the one laden with his fife and the other 
with a bit of open music. These little Brownies 
may be kept securely upright by pinning their feet 
to the cloth. Other little Brownies dressed in 
holly green and stationed at every cover should 
bear in their hands open sheets of music, on which 
may be written joyous bits of Christmas carols. 
Guests’ names will be found written on the under 
side of the music sheets, and little birch-bark Yule 
logs hollowed out and filled with frosted candies 
must be bound with scarlet ribbons and sprigs of 
holly and placed at every cover. 


A Pretty Idea for Luncheon for the Yuletide 
season is taken from the Druidic ceremony of 
gathering the mistletoe. At the time of the winter 
solstice, five days after the new moon, it was custom- 
ary for the Druids to form a triumphant procession 
which proceeded to a sacred oak on which the 
mistletoe grew. First came the bards and then a 
herald who bore the cutting implement, usually 
described as a golden scythe or reaping-hook. All 
were clad in white. The Prince of the Druids, 
taking the knife from the herald, climbed the tree 
and cut the mistletoe, which was divided into small 
portions and distributed among the people on the 
first day of the new year. Mistletoe thus gathered 
was possessed of ‘‘sacred and magic properties.” 

For the luncheon-table attach a great bunch of 
mistletoe to the centre of the chandelier by bands 
of white satin ribbon ; narrow streamers of white 
satin ribbon should extend from the heart of the 
mistletoe to every cover, where they are to be tied 
to tiny gilded scythes or reaping-hooks, on which 
guests’ names are to be written. Have candle- 
shades of white raw cotton decorated with mistle- 
toe berries and sprinkled with crystal snow. 
Scatter crystal snow lightly over the cloth, and, to 
follow out the legendary spirit of the luncheon, 
require each guest to cut off a sprig of mistletoe 
from the overhanging bunch with the little cut- 
ting implement to be found at her plate. The 
cutting of the mistletoe is a serious matter, for if 
the girls go about it in the right way—that is, with 
all due faith and reverence—each mistletoe sprig, 
when hung by its owner over the doorway at home 
should become endowed with the power of indi- 
cating as her future husband the first eligible 
laddie who passes under it. 





| Cannot Pass Over the Mediaeval English custom 
of ‘‘bringing in the boar’s head,’’ a solemn cere- 
mony which was used on all great Christmas feasts. 


| While the custom is supposed to date back to days 
| before Christ, there is a local legend in Oxford 


which tells of the sudden attack of a wild boar on 
a student who was wandering near Shotover Hill in 
deep study of Aristotle. Having no other means 
of defense the student thrust his book down the 
animal’s throat, exclaiming ‘‘Gracum est!” The 
sage choked the savage and his head was brought 
home in triumph. The legend suggests a capital 
scheme for a college Christmas feast. 

If you care to follow the old custom, the smoking 
boar’s head may be borne into the dining-hall on a 
silver platter by three bearers—dressed for the 


| part—whose entry is announced by trumpets. 
The bearers may be accompanied by a long line of 
| students chanting the Boar’s Head Carol.* 


With much pomp and ceremony the boar’s head 
should be deposited in the centre of the table where 
it will form the centrepiece of an effective decora- 
tion. The head should be gilded and wreathed 
with garlands of holly, mistletoe and gilded sprays 
of laurel, bay androsemary. A small scarlet-bound 
book, labeled ‘‘ Aristotle,”” may be thrust between 


* The old words and music to this carol are to be found on 


page 16 of this Journal.— THE EDITORS. 


he gilded jaws. The silver platter which con- 
tains the head should be enthroned upon a raised 
mound of holly, mistletoe, lemons—the Norse 
symbol of plenty—and gilded laurel leaves. 
Wreaths of holly and gilded laurel should grace- 
fully garland each plate. Heavy brass candle- 
sticks should bear lighted scarlet candles capped 
with black mortar-board candle-shades crowned 
with holly and gilded laurel. And at every cover 
tiny scarlet-bound classics should have little gilded 
paper boar-spears as bookmarks. Guests’ names 
are to be written on the spears ; and instead of the 
stores of knowledge between the scarlet book- 
covers from which one might hope to refresh one’s 
mind, another kind of refreshment will be found 
which I warrant will prove just as satisfying —for 
most of us, at least! 


The Tradition in the German Alps that cattle 
have the gift of language on Christmas Eve affords 
a pretty idea for a Christmas Eve party. Pile up 
some mountains of white raw cotton in the centre 
of the table. Shape the mountains gracefully 
and half bury them under a fall of artificial snow. 
Extend raw cotton and drifted piles of snow 
all over the cloth, and for candle-holders substi- 
tute little gilded milking-pails holding miniature 
evergreen ablaze with tiny tapers. According to 
the tradition, cattle speak aloud at midnight and 
prophesy the events of the coming year, but since 
one’s good fortune is blasted if one chances to 
overhear one’s own prophecy, the hostess may 
arrange that each guest can learn his future with- 
out incurring the traditional attendant dangers. 
Little cattle bonbonnitres are to be stationed at 
every cover, their gilded horns wreathed with 
evergreens and bright scarlet ribbons, and proph- 
ecies for the coming year written upon slips of 
paper‘are to be placed inside of them. The proph- 
ecies may be humorous or otherwise as the situa- 
tion may demand. 


Another Old Custom for Christmas Eve was one 
to determine which of a group of girls would be 
the first to become a wife. The girls formed a 
hand-in-hand ring with a blindfolded gander in 
their midst, and the one to whom he went first 
was shown to be the coming bride. 

Have a dainty little gander bonbonniére in the 
centre of the luncheon-table. Blindfold the gen- 
tleman with a bit of scarlet silk caught with mis- 
tletoe and stand him on a bed of mistletoe and 
holly. Have scarlet ribbons running from the 
gander’s feet to each cover, and, as the ribbon 
ends at the centre will be concealed under a bed of 
holly and mistletoe, the fact that only one of them 
is tied to the gander’s feet will entirely escape the 
notice of the guests. Bid the girls choose their 
own places and tell them the story of the legend, 
but do not allow them to pull the ribbon stream- 
ers until the luncheon is drawing to a close. 

I should not be surprised at evidences of an 
overwhelming curiosity on the part of the girls to 
discover the identity of the bride, but not until the 
girls are blindfolded at the end of the luncheon, 
and then instructed to draw their ribbon streamers 
out slowly, will the gander in stately fashion slide 
to the maid to whose ribbon he is attached. 

An engagement can be announced in this way by 
a girl to her chums. Only, of course, the element 
of chance must be eliminated by the hostess 
arranging the ribbons and places beforehand. 


On Christmas Eve Little Children in the Nether- 
lands have a pretty custom of placing little wooden 
shoes side by side in readiness for fat, jolly Saint 
Nicholas and his buxom ‘‘vrouw,’’ Molly Grietje. 
The custom makes me think of the jingle: 
“There was an old woman who lived ina shoe, 

She -_ so many children she didn’t know what 

to do.” 

I believe that a good Christmas idea for a chil- 
dren’s party can be got from a combination of the 
stories about Santa Claus’s wife and the old 
woman of the Mother Goose rhymes. 

Have for the centre of the table a large, split 
rubber boot that has been gilded. Lace across the 
split boot-front with scarlet ribbons and harness the 
shoe by scarlet fastenings to a pair of dainty rein- 
deer. Have Santa Claus’s wife represented by a 
buxom doll dressed as an old woman in a scarlet 
hood and cape sprinkled with snow. Perch the 
doll up in the shoe, and tumbling about her have a 
number of little dolls of all sorts and conditions. 
Each little doll is to be fastened to a narrow ribbon 
streamer, and the streamers must lead to the places 
of the little guests who are to draw the dolls out 
after the party. Tiny wooden shoes filled with 
Christmas goodies should be placed at every 
cover in beds of holly. 


Throughout the Year, and especially during the 
month of December, so we have been told, Santa 
Claus’s little ‘‘ Messenger Birds” fly all around the 
world gathering news of the good and naughty 
deeds of little boys and girls. This idea may be 
used in a number of ways in parties given for chil- 
dren on Christmas Eve. A Christmas ‘‘ pie” may 
be filled with as many little artificial birds as there 
are guests. Around the neck of each bird tie a 
written report to Santa Claus. To the birds fasten 


ribbons extending to every cover, and at the end of | 
the party let each little guest draw out a bird from | 


the pie. I am by no means confident that what 
each child will find written in the note will prove 
a copy of the reports made to Santa Claus, but 
the children will get lots of pleasure from the idea. 
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PALATE 
WILL BE 
SURPRISED 


no matter how 
much it has been 
indulged, for no other 
condiment tastes like this relish. 
It is made different and it tells in 
the taste. Adjectives cannot convey the 
zest and deliciousness of this delightful combina- 
ton of the famous Ye Country Gentleman” Sugar 
Corn and other piquant Covedinats equallyas choice ; 


For Meats, hot or cold, F ish, 
Game, Oysters, Salads, Sand- 
wiches, and with Lettuce or 
Cucumbers it is unequaled 
in its blended flavor. 


This old family recipe is one of the choicest 
secrets of ** Southern cooking,” and is pre- 
pared under the personal, exacting super- 
vision of Mrs. E. 1. Alvord, who has made 
itfamous by her secret and care. On private 
tables and in the best hotels it has proved 
wonderfully acceptable. Will you test it? 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 


“The History of a Famous Recipe” tells how this in- 
comparable Relish originated, when generous Southern 
hospitality kept open house. Contains many novel 
and valuable recipes together with suggestions for 
serving the relish. We will mail the booklet on request 
without charge, and give you the name of a dealer in 


C city who sells Alvord's Old Virginia Corn Relish. 
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IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, 
Largest Canners of High-Grade Corn in the World, 
ONARGA, ILLINOIS. 


——“ nr 

















McMenamin’s 


Deviled Crabs 


ARE ON THE PURE FOOD 
ROLL OF HONOR 


Expert chemists have found our Crab 
Meat absolutely pure — free 
from adulterants, chemical preserva- 
tives or coloring matter. Fresh from 
the Ocean to your table. Our Crab 
Meat, picked and packed directly 


after the Crabs are taken from the 
Ocean and hermetically sealed — 
retain all, the dainty and delicious 
flavor of Deviled Crabs prepared at 


the Seashore. 


Send for our Crab Book—free on request 

—and learn many new ways of serving 

the dainty and nutritious crustacean. 
McMENAMIN & COMPANY 

31 Highland Avenue, Hampton, Va. 








Kendricks Good-Luck 


TELESCOPING 


Pocket Pencil 


Sterling Silver (cut full size). In rich 
Mezzo-relief is shown the Horse 
Shoe, Four Leaf Clover, Wish- 
bone and the lucky Pig with the 
kinky tail. French Gray fin- 
ish. A charming and useful 
remembrance for Men or 
Women. For scoring at 
Bridge, Golf, and the 
hundreds of uses that 
a pencil = needed 
for. y Initial 
cagraved free. 
By mail, 

postpaid, 


$1 
























mplete 
rn log free 
on request. Ster- 
ling Silver Novel- 
ties, Watches, Dia- 
monds and Rare Art 
Merchandise, Don't 
—_ your holiday pur- 
chases without seeing our 
catalog. Svarything guar to write 
anteed or money refunded. for Catalog. 


Be sure 








Wm. Kendricks Sons, 335 Fourth Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 








EDDING INVITATIONS #%3,42322? 5: 

ments printed and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,"” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM. 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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LARGE ASSORTMENT AT ALL DEALERS 


COMMUNITY Lap, & Founded in 348 & ONEIDA, NCY. 
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A Sensible, 
Practical 
CHRISTMAS 

GIFT 







Watches 


no 


There is 
Christmas present for man, woman 


more acceptable 
or child than a good watch—an 
INGERSOLL Watch. They aren't 
built for ornament or show—but 
for keeping time. INGERSOLL 
Watches do keep correct time, and 
a printed guarantee goes with every 
one of them. That’s something you 
don’t get with many of the high- 
priced watches. 
The “YANKEE” Dollar Watch 


is an accurate, dependable time-keeper that does 
everything you can ask of any watch. 


The “MIDGET” Ladies’ Watch 


a handsome, practical and 
for ladies 


reliable little watch 
looks like a high-priced watch and 
keeps perfect time. $2.00. 


The guarantee protects you 
after you get an Ingersoll 
but to be sure beforehand 
of protection 


Look for ‘‘INGERSOLL”’ 
on the Dial. 


Other Ingersol/s 


$1.50; Triumph, 











Eclipse, 
$1.75 ; 


Midget Artistic (Ladies' 
Model), $250. 
Sold by 50,000 dealers; 
or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Free Cir- 
cular. 
Inversoll Dollar Chains 


—12 patterns—assay 
more gold than any $2.00 
chain. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 
6 Jewelers Court, N. Y. City 











An Ideal Gift 
For Sale by all High Grade Cutlery Dealers 


Wiss Scissors and Shears, made in all kinds 
and sizes, always cut clean to the extreme 
points. The stay true and keep sharp with- 
out continual adjusting and sharpening. The 
Wiss “ Stielweld” process gives finest cruci- 
ble steel cutting edges with tough, break- 
resisting frames. 


All scissors and shears 
stamped .thus (7 are eae 
anteed to give satisfaction. 
for any reason they fail, a 
will exchange them free of 
charge. 


yitSS &S0y, 


NEWARK N nd 
U.S.A. 


Scissor Set No. 3A, $4.00 
(illustrated above) 
Case covered with genuine black leather, very soft 
finish; lined with velvet and satin; substantial, 
beautiful and useful. Contains: 
1 pair Nickeled Embroidery Scissors 
i uttonhole Scissors 
Dressmaker’s Shears 
Sent by us postpaid upon receipt of price if your 
dealer cannot supply. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 
“HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS” 


It illustrates and describes useful, beautiful Holiday 
gifts. Sent free for a postal request. 


J. WISS & SONS 00., 15 to 39 Littleton Ave, Newark, N. J. 
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Good Manners and Good Form 
for Christmas 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingstand will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of interest 


to girls. 


Not Necessary to Return Gifts if Kind 


A young man sent me a Christmas present last 
ear and he may do so this year. Should I send 
him one? CLARA. 

Not necessarily. Can you not return his atten- 
tions in some other way? ‘To make him welcome 
at your home, to invite him to a meal, or to include 
him in some little merrymaking is a ‘better way to 
acknowledge your obligations than to make a 
return in kind. A girl’s selection of a gift for a 
man often puts a severe strain upon his politeness 
ta appear pleased, but he is usually very augere ia 
tive of the kindness that admits him naturally and 
informally into the home atmosphere of a girl 
friend, particularly if his own family live at a dis 
tance. 


The Christmas Guest 
If I am invited to spend Christmas with a girl 
out of town should I take her a gift? : 
MINNA K. 


It would be a graceful way of showing your 
appreciation of her hospitality. A box of bonbons 
that she could share with her other guests would 
be acceptable, if no better suggestion occurs to you. 


Favors for the Christmas Dinner-Table 

Will you tell me of some pretty inexpensive 

favors for the Christmas dinner-table ? 
(Mrs.) I. F. BRown. 

Snowballs, made of cotton wool, rolled in mica- 
dust to add the sparkle, are pretty if made per- 
fectly round. They may contain any little things 
that would be appropriate to the recipients or 
create a bit of Ecentions fun at their expense. 
Short lengths of scarlet ribbon with the names 
done in raised gilt letters might indicate the places 
attable. The apparatus for making such lettering, 
which is very effective, may be purchased at trifling 
expense. 


About Notes of Thanks 
If I receive a Christmas present from a girl 
friend and I have sent one to her, must [ write a 
note of thanks or may I wait to thank her in 
person ? MILLICENT. 


How would you like best to have her do to you? 
Is it not gratifying to know that one’s gift has been 
received with pleasure? One should pay all such 
courteous obligations the next day after Christmas 
if possible. 


Girls Who Try to Please Men 

I am going to a Christmas house-party. Won't 

you tell me the kind of girls that please men ? 
MAID MARIAN. 

The girl that pleases men will be popular also 
among women and children. She will’ have a 
bright but gentle manner, a soft voice, a merry 
laugh, a ready smile and sympathetic eyes. She 
will listen to whoever is speaking, and never inter 
rupt to show off her own cleverness. She is 
invariably courteous—to the maid that waits on 
her as to the man who takes her in to dinner. She 
is neat in dress, sweet-tempered, considerate for 
others. In a word, she is unselfish. 


A Christmas Toast 


Will you suggest a Christmas toast? It is to 
be drunk in a marvelous fruit-punch by way of 
wassail-bowl. KATHARINE. 

How will this do? 

Here’s to our Christmas, may it bring us good cheer! 
May the joy of this Christmas reach all, far and near. 
May the message of Christmas to all hearts be clear; 
May it soothe every sorrow and dry every tear. 

May it bind closer to us each soul that is dear, 

Aud the spirit of Christmas last all through the year! 


Gifts of Men to Young Women 


Is the rule applicable to Christmas that a man 
may only offer flowers, books or bonbons to a 
young woman as a gift? JoHN LLoyp. 

The rule is usually relaxed a little at Christmas 
though it offers a wider choice than may at first 
appear. If the young woman has a hobby some 
trifle which may be a little hard to get, yet does not 
oe large money value, is a_ permissible 
offering. A rich man may offer something appar- 
ently simple but with inherent worth. In fact, a 
gift from a man to a young woman must either not 
be costly or not appear so—a trifle or a thing of 
which the value is not obvious. 


Unwelcome Presents 
I often receive on Christmas things selected 
without any taste, or home-made articles that tax 
my invention to thank the givers without betray- 
ing my lack of appreciation. How can I be truth- 
ful and polite ? GWENDOLINE. 


Write your thanks—it is easier to be guarded 
in writing than in speaking. Put the thing out of 
sight and think of the intention of the giver, 
= was to please you. Probably the selection 

has been a puzzle, and a source of dissatisfaction 
at non-success. Perhaps the purse has had so 
many demands upon it, or its resources were so 
small that it could not give friendly support to the 
generosity of the heart. Let these thoughts pos- 
sess you when writing your note of thanks. 


The Slender Purse at Christmas 


Do you think it right for one to make Christmas 
gifts who has little to spend even upon necessities ? 
And yet—one feels out of it if one does not. 

Mary P. 

The exchange of gifts is only one way, and a very 
small way, of taking part in the great Christmas 
festival, but even that may be met with little or 
no expense of anything but time and ingenuity. 
Trifles that are useful—if only pairs of chintz 
shoe-bags for traveling or closet use, or things that 
are evidences of personal thought, like the selected 
quotations of cheery sayings and bright stories 
written on bits of paper folded to look like powders 
to be taken ‘‘P. r. n.” (as required)—are better 

than the cheap trash that is often made to do duty. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


When an Unexpected Gift is Received 


If I receive a Christmas gift from an unexpected 
quarter and have provided none to make in return 
may I not send one on New Year’s Day to my 
friend ? Ss. M. P. 

You may, if you do not mind betraying all the 
facts of the case. So obvious a return, however, 
would appear much like a payment for value 
received. It were better to provide some trifling 
gift—a book, for instance, for just such a contin- 
gency—with the dainty wrappings that belong to 
Christmas offerings—that it may not appear to be 
an afterthought. 


Christmas-Tree Celebrations 

Is there anything new in the way of Christmas- 
tree celebrations for children ? CARRIE B. 

Yes; a mother pleased her children and half a 
dozen little friends last year by having eight little 
Christmas trees instead of one large one. Each 
child, besides receiving a gift, was the proud pos- 
sessor of a whole tree, two or three feet high, deco- 
rated with tapers, tiny cornucopias (bought at a cent 
apiece), bright balls, strings of cranberries and 
popcorn, tinsel, gilded walnuts containing bonbons 
and other wee trifles. It was far less trouble to 
sit before a table and dress the little trees than to 
mount a stepladder and stretch the arms to their 
utmost reach in decorating a large one. 


Giving Away the Gifts Received 


If I receive something at Christmas for which 
I have no use, may I not pass it on to some one 
whom I know would appreciate it? S. L. 


Yes, if you can conscientiously believe that the 
giver would not object. It is usually a case of 
“*Blessed is he who is not found out.” It seems 
a bit treasonable to friendship and may be carried 
from bad to worse. I heard of a bride who took 
all her wedding gifts for which she did not care 
to the shops where they were purchased, asking 
credit for the amounts paid for them, and made 
her own selections later at her leisure. It leaked 
out and cost her her friends. 


Christmas Gift for a Man 


What can I give a young man for Christmas 
who has always given me something ? Amy. 


A calendar makes a nice gift. It is so often con- 
sulted that it keeps the giver in mind. Calendars 
come in many forms and at many prices. Those 
with a large card for each month, all fitting into a 
frame of leather, silver or plated ware, are espe- 
cially useful, for the figures are large enough to be 
seen across the room, and a new set of cards may 
be purchased each year to fit the same frame. 
One set framed in scarlet leather with a tiny 
spray of holly painted across the December card is 
Christmasy and pretty. 


Christmas Table Decorations 


What are the proper decorations for a Christmas 
table ? ANNETTE B. R. 

The traditional colors are scarlet and green, 
The main dishes may all be wreathed with laurel. 
and holly and mistletoe compose the centrepiece, 
either in the form of a star or held in a miniature 
Yule log hollowed out or in a generous mound. 
Red apples, nuts, scarlet almonds, etc., in small 
dishes add to the effectiveness, and candles with- 
out shades, in branches or in groups of three, be- 
long to the ancient usage at the Christmas feast. 


Some Christmas Games 
What old-fashioned games belong to Christmas ? 


“Blindman’s Buff,’’ which used to be called 
‘*Hoodman Blind,” from the peaked hood of the 
coats of the period that was pulled over the eyes 
in lieu of bandage; ‘“‘ Snap-dragon,” ‘‘ How, When 
and Where?” ‘‘What’s My Thought Like ?” “ Hot 
Cockles,”’ etc. Tennyson says: 

‘*Charades and riddles as at Christmas here, 


And what's my thought? aud when aud where aud 
how?" 


Christmas Messages with Gifts 
Will you give me a Christmas motto or two to 
send with my gifts ? ELLEN A. 
Here is a very ancient one: 
** All joie and jollitie wait on thy holiday; 


True love and friendlinesse 
Hallow thy happiness.” 


Here is one more sentimental : 

‘‘Fond thoughts and constant prayers I scatter free 
Like flowers along the pathway thou must tread ; 
Grateful and glad, if haply they may shed 

Some fragrance to refresh and comfort thee.”’ 


How to Disguise a Money-Gift 
Can you suggest a way of concealing a Christmas 
gift of money to a young woman so that its bald- 
ness may not wound her pride? 
(Mrs.) L. D. B. 


How would it do to conceal dollar bills folded 
and scattered through a pack of cards, addressing 
it to ‘‘The Queen of Hearts”? Or, the bills 
might interleave a pretty copy of some favorite 
author, or be wound within the wrappings of a 
large ball of worsted. Her curiosity would doubt- 
less lead her to unwind it because of its apparent 
lack of purpose. I once heard of such a gift placed 
jt a pretty umbrella and marked: ‘‘For a rainy 
day 


A Merry Ending to a Christmas Frolic 


Will you tell me of a good rollicking game to 
conclude a Christmas frolic? BE. I. B. 

It is much more picturesque to adhere to tradi- 
tional observances than to try for something new 
and the climax of Christmas fun in ancient days 
was a ‘‘Hobby-Horse-Dance.”” The company 
hurriedly assumes some fantastic costumes—the 
more absurd the better—the men bestride sticks, 
pokers and broom-handles, and in that manner 


must join in a Virginia reel, danced to the gayest | 


music. 
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Best for the Teeth 





poe 


This name stands for 
health—tooth health and 
mouth cleanliness. 


SANITOL 
TOOTH POWDER 


will eep your teeth white 
and your mouth clean, be- 
cause the antiseptic and 
oxidizing effect is perma- 
nent. 

Sanitol is a Powder that is 
different from others. 

Just try it and see. 


t 


SANITOL 
TOOTH 
PowbeR 





All druggists sell 
Sanitol, 25c. 
A week’s use free if you 
send us your name. 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


St. Louis 








WHAT BETTER er 


than a Stylish, attractive Tapestry Table 
Cover ?-—something that will give new 
life to the appearance of any room and be 
enjoyed by the entire family. 

Your present need not be too expensive, if 
you buy a “‘ Moss Rose”’ Brand Table Cover 
—the kind that reflects your own good 
taste. ‘‘ They wear as well as they Zook.” 
At your dealer’s, $1.00 to $7.50 each. 


MOSS ROSE 


TAPESTRY CURTAINS 
COVCH »” TABLE COVERS 


are made in the finest exclusive patterns, 
and are free from the flaws and faults of 
ordinary tapestries. 

If your Sealer cannot supply you, 
will gladly recommend one who will. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
























we 





EYES THAT SURPRISE 
No fastening holds with such a grip as Peet's Patent 
Invisible Eyes. Everyoneis delighted 
with them —clothes set well and you're 
never mortified by gaps or wrinkles. 


PATENT 
INVISIBLE 


PEET’S EYES 


are indispensable to a perfect toilet. 
everything tight— never tear off or wear off. 
Much better than any other eye ora silk loop. 
he Triangle Does It 
Sold by all dealers, all sizes, black or 


Hold 


white. Sold in envelopes 5c, 
spring hooks, 10c. 
PEET BROS., Dept. I, 
Philadelphia, 


with 








BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells howtomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 
small and grow b All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 10c in postage. 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, lowa 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script eongt yf jaclucot two 
sets of envelopes, $ 2.50 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 934 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Globe-Wernicke 
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The presentation of a set 
of Globe-Wernicke “Elastic” 
Book-cases performs a double serv- 
ice by extending recognition to the 
intelligence of the recipient, while re- 
flecting good judgment on the part 
of the giver. 


Both must naturally realize that 
no other article of furniture combines 
the elements of utility and beauty to 
so great an extent as these particu- 
lar cases, which allow such free ex- 
ercise of individual taste in their ar- 
rangement and appeal to the best 
sentiments of home life by encourag- 
ing the care and cultivation of good 


books. 

















Discriminating buyers realize 
that the term Globe-Wernicke 
instantly identifies the best sectional 
book-case obtainable. 


a, ) & >. They are made in both dead 
oe ~ SS a and polish finish, Oak and Mahog- 
Ae ~~ i- any, and in three-quarter and full 
lengths. Prices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by Agents in over 1100 cities. Where not represented we ship on approval, Freight paid. 
Write for catalogue A 106, containing color supplement showing seven different finishes appropriate for libraries. 





NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. 
BRANCH 


| ones, cmeseamacminine = She Globe-Wernieke Co, “neinnats 


° pI, The VICTOR COMPANY 
Can You Play a Piano? j zi 3 \ announces the 


production of 

; : a Verdi’s Master- 
RE you able of perfect player piece, “Il Trovatore”, 
mechanism and complete from the 
. igh “=o de opening chorus to the finale of the 
Phan As 7 last act, by the principals, chorus 
piano forskilled d hest f the La Scala 
layers it offers podcig ret ahah fies 2 . 
an Theatre, Milan, Italy. 


everything that ) ee ; 
i 5 d Now on sale at all leading Music Houses 
5. akon oP and Talking Machine dealers, full score in 
sires; aS a means 20 Records, $21.60, or single selections as 
of enabling the per catalogue. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
untaught to THE ee ° 


Berliner Gramophone Co of Montres! Canadian Distributers 

















to render at 

any moment a 
darky melody 
or a Hungarian 
rhapsody; the 
hit of the latest 
musical comedy 
or selections 
trom any grand 
opera, accord- 
ing tothewishes play anything 
of your guests or your fam- that has been written in piano 
ily or your own inclination? music its appeal is universal. 
You could if you had a Though mechanical, it ex- 

‘ presses the music that is in you. 
Reginapiano It does the work, but it leaves 
to you the pleasure of putting 

The Reginapiano will bring your own interpretation into it. 
into your home all the music Go to the Regina dealer 
the world now knows. With in your city and hear the 
it you and every member of Reginapiano. Hearing 1s con- 
the family can become accom- vincing. In the meantime let 
plished players without talentor us send you a booklet telling 
tedious years of practice. The all about it, what it does, how 
Reginapiano is a combination it is made and what it costs. 





THE 





RAHWAY, N. J. 


Makers of Regina Music Boxes, Regina Chime Clocks and Reginaphones 


New York Salesrooms: Broadway and 17th St. Chicago, Ill.: 259 Wabash Ave. 


inne 
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Makes Tough Meat 
Tender 


No meat or food can pass the four bladed 
revolving knife and cutting piste of the 
Enterprise Meat and Food Chopper with- 
out being cuf—not ground or crushed, No 
other chopper has these cutting parts that 
so easily, surely and rapidly make tough 
meat tender and all meat more palatable. 


ENTERPRISE 
YFs0a Chopper 

















and Food 


Made everlasting by the wonderful knife and 
plate which may be sharpened when dull, or re- 
placed at little cost if they ever wear out 
he No. 5 Enterprise Meat and Food Chopper 
is specially recommended for family use, Price 
$2.00. Sent direct to you if not at your dealers. 
45 sizes and styles for Hand, Steam or Electricity. 
FREE “The Enterprising Housekeeper," a val- 
uable booklet, containing hundreds of 
recipes for the preparation of novel and delicious 
dishes from chopped meats, and food of every 
kind, sent free on application 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA. 
2213 N. American Street, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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GOFF’S 


(U. S. Pat. April 26, 1904 
Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office) 
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The Triple Edged under the 
SKIRT Gis 


BRAID 


Thin on the 
Sewing 
Edge 






Thick 
where the 
wear comes 


The Braid for a Pleated Skirt 


& 


CURVETTE’S peculiar construction 
adapts itself to the natural curve of the 
Soft and pliable, it does not 
We will replace it if 


skirt. 
abrase the shoes. 
it puckers, shrinks or fades. 


Should your dealer not 
CURVETTE, send us his name and sc. 


for each yard you require, with sample 


shade for matching. 


THE S&-H:-& M-co 


320 Mercer Street, New York City 


carry 


| off colds. 











Kimono 
p” Outing 


N Flannel gives 
that satisfied feel- 
ing which comes from 


knowing that you have 

on the very best. The ideal 

fabric for in-the-house gar- 

ments of all kinds. Also splendid 

for waists and other out-door wear. 

Kimono—lInsist that this copyrighted 
trade name be on every bolt 
before buying. None other 

genuine. 


Made only by 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
Columbus, 
Georgia. 


America's 
Greatest 
Mills, 





Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Use of Corsets 

Ipa. ‘There are various opinions in regard to 
the wearing of corsets. Personally, I believe that 
a well-fitting corset is often of great benefit. This 
garment should never be used, however, for the 
purpose of constricting the waist or chest. 


Hard-and-Fast Rules of Diet Impossible 

ETHELDRED. Hard-and-fast rules of diet can- 
not be laid down for any one. Girls sometimes 
have personal peculiarities which hinder them from 
eating ordinary foods—for example, strawberries, 
lobsters and oysters. 


“Crushes” are an Idle Pastime 

A. R.C. The so-called ‘‘crushes” which girls 
sometimes indulge in are not only silly but also 
actually injurious. By suggesting some sensible 
employment that will serve to give occupation to 
an idle mind, such a foolish tendency may often be 
checked. 
Food for the Girl Who is Too Plump 

Peccy Monrort. The following articles of 
diet are generally the best for the fat girl: Nearly 
all fresh fish, lean beef, mutton or lamb, chicken, 
eggs either boiled or poached, spinach, lettuce, 
cresses, celery, cauliflower, white cabbage, onions, 
asparagus, radishes, tomatoes and ripe fruits, the 
acid varieties of which are the best. 


Microbes on Uncooked Food 


Enrp. A German lecturer recently called atten- 
tion to the nature of microbes that are swal- 
lowed on uncooked food. He bars salad from 
the dietary which he considers safe. 


A Good Pimple Cream 


Emity. A cream used for pimples is made of: 
Lanolin, one and one-quarter ounces 

Oil of sweet almonds, one and one-quarter ounces 
Precipitated sulphur, one and one-quarter ounces 
Oxide of zinc, five drachms 

Extract of violet, one drachm 


A Mole Should Not be Trifled With 


A. H. G. Moles sometimes offer the starting- 
point for malignant growths. It is always risky 
to tamper with such defects. They should be re- 
moved, but this should be done by a physician. 


To Strengthen the Memory 

A SusscriBeR. Cultivate your memory by 
jotting down every object you can remember in a 
room through which you walk without stopping. 
A poor memory often results from careless obser- 
vation. 


Cocoa Butter for Massage 

CONSTANT READER. Massage the neck wrin- 
kles with cocoa butter, using the rotary motion with 
the finger-tips. 
Deep Filing Spreads the Finger-Nails 

Anxious. Do not file your finger-nails too far 
down at the sides. This destroys the skin wkich 
holds the nail in place. 
Low Shoes Bad for Weak Ankles 


Mary. 
ankles. 


Low shoes give no support to weak 
Try boots for a while until your feet grow 


| stronger. 


A Complexion-Brush its Sometimes Too Stiff 


Co.umBIA. It is quite possible that the com- 
plexion-brush you have been using is too harsh for 
your delicate skin. Skin may be sadly injured by 
too vigorous treatment. 


Change the Toothbrush Frequently 

Jutta R. It is an excellent plan to keep several 
toothbrushes. In this way you will always have 
one that is stiff enough to give good service. The 
bristles should not be too stiff, but when a brush is 
used at frequent intervals it is apt to become too 
soft. 


Stunting the Eyelashes 


Eta A. J. Doubtless your eyeglasses are the 
cause of your stunted eyelashes. You will spoil 
the beauty of the lashes by crowding the glasses 
against them. 


Friction of Skin Will Ward Off Colds 


BLONDE. As soon as you arise in the morning 
thoroughly rub the body with a large Turkish 
towel. This will stir up the circulation and ward 


Massage Good for Sluggish Circulation 

FRANCES J. Very a firm massage is helpful 
in reducing superfluous fat. By proper massage 
circulation is stimulated and waste products are 
carried from their hiding-places out into the large 
vessels and thrown off from the body. 


Food for the Fat Girl to Avoid 


M.H.S. The fat girl should eat sparingly of 
soups, salmon, bluefish, veal, pork, sausage, fats, 
made dishes, macaroni, rice, potatoes, hominy, 
oatmeal, beets, turnips, carrots, parsnips, pastry, 
pies, | pees cakes, sugar, sweets, and she 
should not drink milk or cream. 


Too Concentrated Food a Cause of Dyspepsia 


ANTOINETTE. Although many people eat too 
much there are some dyspeptics who do not eat 
enough. Constipation is sometimes due to too 
concentrated food. In such cases a larger bulk is 
needed in the intestines. Spinach is excellent for 
this purpose. 

Best Climate for Asthma 

M.W.M. There is a strong nervous element 

in a large number of cases of asthma. High and 


dry altitudes as a rule are better than the seashore. 
Coffee is better than tea in these cases. 


The Cause of Bunions 


M.C. Bunions are caused by ill-fitting shoes. 
All pressure on the joint should be relieved. The 
bunion may be protected with a disk made for this 
purpose. Plunging the foot into water as hot as 


| can be borne will often relieve the soreness. 


To Develop the Calf Muscles 
Eniw W. Yes, hill-climbing is an excellent exer- 
cise for developing the calf muscles. 


A Simple Toilet Water 


Bruce F. A simple toilet water is made of 
two ounces each of elder-flower water and dis- 
tilled water. 

The Care of Ragged Finger-Nails 

Mitprep L. Chronic nail-biting is due in 
great measure to nervousness. ‘The nails should 
be often cared for by a manicure. As they are in 
such an unkempt condition it will take time and 
patience to get them presentable. As long as they 
are ragged it will be very hard for you to keep from 
biting them. 


A Formula for Cold Cream 


A Reaper. An excellent cold cream is made 
up of four ounces each of oil of sweet almonds and 
orange-flower water in which is dissolved thirty 
grains of powdered borax, and two ounces of white 
wax. ‘The wax and oil are put into a double boiler 
and blended together. After the mixture is taken 
from the stove the orange-flower water is slowly 
beaten in. Beating should be continued until the 
cream is cool. 


The Care of the Toothbrush 


BELLE. A new toothbrush should be placed in 
a glass of cold water over night. This softens it a 
little and prevents the bristles from coming out. 
Teetiwesben should be frequently washed. 


Worry Brings Wrinkles 


MABEL. Constant worry and fretting about 
little things will surely leave their mark in wrinkles 
and lines. Serenity and patience will keep away 
the furrows from the forehead and around the eyes. 
Cheerfulness will prevent the corners of the mouth 
from drooping into doleful curves. 


Exercise and Dieting Reduce Fat 

ELLAC. If youare taking on a superabundance 
of fat begin at once to take exercise and diet to re- 
duce it. It is a simple matter to keep in trim, but 
it is often very difficult to reduce extra weight. 
Electric Massage for Scarring 

BERTINA. Electric massage is sometimes used 
with benefit in cases of scarring from acne. This 
is a tedious and expensive process, however. 


General Dietary in Liver Troubles 


MARYLAND. Anauthority recommends the fol- 
lowing articles taken in moderation for one suffer- 
ing from liver troubles: the soft part of oysters, 
the white meat of fish, sweetbread, lean meat, 
such as roast beef, beefsteak, mutton chops or 
chicken, eggs, milk, asparagus, spinach, squash, 
celery, cresses, lettuce and tomatoes. Fresh fruit 
is excellent, especially grapes, oranges, straw- 
berries, peaches and roast apples. 


Arms Made Rough from Pressure 


Country Girt. Break yourself of the habit of 
leaning on your elbows. This often causes callous 
places on the arms. 


An Excellent Skin Tonic 


L. M.O. A famous skin tonic is composed as 
follows : 
Alcohol, one-half pint 
Spirits of camphor, two ounces 
Spirits of ammonia, (10%), two ounces 
Sea-salt, five ounces 
Boiling water to make one quart 
This may be used once a day. Mop on the 
skin with a piece of old linen. 


The Removal of Birth-Marks 


K. P. L. _ Birth-marks are often successfully 
removed by electrolysis. 


Food to Avoid in Flatulence 


P.D. Since you are so troubled with flatulence, 
avoid such articles as tea, pastry and the starchy 
vegetables. 


Cheap Soaps are Often Injurious 


LEATHERWOOD. You will have to be guided in 
your choice of soap by its effect on your skin. 
Avoid cheap, highly-colored and scented soaps. 
Schools for Stammering 

Louise. Stammering is far easier to overcome 
at the beginning than after the habit has become 


fixed. ‘There are special schools for this trouble 
where those afflicted are treated. 


Electrolysis for Heavy Eyebrows 


H.V. When heavy eyebrows join over the nose 
it does often give a sinister expression to the face. 
By having some of the hairs removed by electroly- 
sis the appearance is greatly improved. 


Dilute Hydrogen Peroxide Before Using 


RACHEL. Hydrogen peroxide should be dilut- 
ed with an equal quantity of water in order to try 
its effect on the skin, as it is sometimes irritating. 


Skating Cultivates Grace 


IpA T. As you have the opportunity to skate 
this winter do not neglect it. Skating is excellent 
exercise and well deserves its reputation for culti- 
vating grace. 


Excessive Tea-Drinking is Injurious 


C. S. The excessive drinking of tea often 
causes disorders of the stomach and of the intes- 
tines. It also affects the nervous system, causing 
excitability and insomnia. 


Enlarged Glands Should Not be Neglected 


Jean M. The small nodules in your neck and 
under your arms are doubtless swollen glands. 
You ought to consult a physician at once. 


Manicure Essentials 


H. E. S. A nail-file, a pair of curved nail- 
scissors, an orange stick, a chamois polisher and a 
small box of nail-powder are the essentials of a 
manicure set. 








‘Special Xmas Offering 


Mexican and Indian Handicraft 


We are the world’s largest retailers of 
genuine Mexican and Indian Handicraft 
We buy direct from native workers and 
sell direct to you, saving half regular re- 
tail prices. We warrant all we sell and 
guarantee satisfaction—money back if 
desired. Read carefully these special 
offerings. 


50c Handsome Drawnwork $1.0 


Handkerchiefs 


These beautiful handkerchiefs are gen- 
uine hand drawnwork on fine linen lawn. 
Full 11 ims. square, as illustrated, assorted 
designs. Retail regularly at 50c each; our 
special Xmas offer, the 4 handkerchiefs 
sent prepaid for only $1.00. Top handker- 
chief in illustration sent alone for 40c; 
other 3, 30c each 


z 


ee oo A ‘- Mexican C } 4 50 
a Drawawork Centerpiece JUC 
Warranted genuine Mexican hand-made on pure linen 
that will wear and wash well; imported direct from our 
best Mexican workers in Mexico, 3 rows fine drawn- 
work, hemstitched, 10 inches square, full $1.00 value, 


X 
sent prepaid for only 50 cents. Same thing in “i ~ 
bs. 
Spx 















larger sizes at these special prices: 16 in. $1.15; 
20 in. $1.85; 24 im. $2.00; 33in. $3.00. Linen 
Doilies to match, 2 rews of work, 6 in. y 
20c.; 8 in. 30c. Tray cloths to match, 
12 x 18 ins. $1.10; 16 x 32 ins. $2.35; 
20 x 45 ins. $3.50. Special Prices 
on Sets: 2 in. Center and 

6, Gin. doilies for only $3.00; 33 in. 
Center and 6, 8in. doilies only §4.50. 


Hand made 


Indian Basket 15c 


Hand woven by Indians from 
palm fibre; 5 inches high, duralle, 
useful, ornamental. Sold everywhere 


for 50c. Our special price prepaid for 15c. 
Two different designs for 25c; 5 for 50c. 


$18.00 Pueblo Indian Rug 
for $10.00 * Fin“* 





Hand woven 
from pure, hand- 
spun wool by In- 
dian weavers; fast 
colors in rich red, 
black and white. 
Fine close weave; 
lasts a generation. 
Warranted abso- 
lutely genuine. 
Size 30 x 60 inches, 
worth $18.00, cle- 
livered prepaid by 
express $10.00. Any size, color or diesign woven to order. 
‘To introduce these rugs we give, for Dec. 
only, with each rug, fine hand-woven 
$2.00 Zuni Indian basket, 14 ins. wice, 
as shown, free, 








° 50c Solid Silver 

Free Premiums 3,30)0 
Pin, hand-made, Swastika Cross (good luck) design, 
free, with orders of $2.50 or more. One 5 inch | | 
Indian basket (shown above) free with orders for At 
$1.00. Our beautiful 80 p. Art Catalogue of Mexican 2) 
and Indian Handicraft sent free with orders, or fa" 7| 
alone 4 cents. Orders filled same day received — no 
delay. Order to-day — satisfaction guaranteed. 


The FRANCIS E. LESTER Co., Dept. A12 Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
Largest Retailers Genuine Indian and Mexican Handicra/st 
in the World. 
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The Craven 
Felding Toilet Case 


An essential for Autoists, Travelers, Bathers, 
Theatre Goers, Sportsmen, Athletes, Sales- 
men, Shoppers, Tennis and Golf Players, etc. 


Contains all toilet necessities. A full size hair brush, yet folds to 
¥ inch thick. Opens and closes atatouch. leautifully fin- 
ished. High grade, stiff bristles. Strong, Practical. Handy. 


Single, with Comb and Mirror (as shown above), 
Gun Metal Finish, $1.00. Silver or Gold Plate, 
$1.50. Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold, $5.00. 


Double, Military Style, without Mirror aud Comb, 
Gun Metal Finish, $2.50. Silver or Gold Plate, 
$4.00. Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold, $10.00. 





SOLD by all dealers or by mail direct on 
receipt of price. 

DEALERS —Returnable sample sent post- 
paid to rated dealers. 


A. L. ATKINS, 30 E. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 





















Pocket Rubbers 
for Women 


¥ the weight of ordi- 
nary rubbers. 


A Christmas Gift 
that will delight 


. 7 Joma 
Fits the Foot oy oe 


and stays on 


Each Pair in a Scotch Plaid Rubber 
Lined Purse 


For opera, shopping, calling or traveling. The high 
front affords full protection from wet skirts but the 
rubber is “so light” it does not draw the foot. 
May be carried in pocket or handbag. Ask 
your dealer or we will - ae 
send post-paid for 75c. 
Order by size and width of 
shoe ; specify wide or nar- 
row toe. Booklet on “Correct 
Dress”’ sent free if you will give 
your shoe dealer's naime. 


SO-LITE RUBBER CO. 
. 56 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 






The little Scotch 
plaid purse. 


BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or well. 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 170 Milk Street 
Boston, Maas. 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. Our 1907 “SURPRISE” Calendar Goes Free with Every Subscription. Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York City. Subscription, $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


The Queen of Weekly Magazines 


There is no Weekly Magazine in all the World more Charmingly Interesting, and more Genuinely Attractive than The 
Christian Herald. Wherever it is read, it proves a Veritable Inspiration. From 
New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Every Issue of The Christian Herald 
Sparkles with Radiant Literary Gems in Exquisite, Artistic Setting, and, like a 
Refreshing Breeze, a Wholesome and Helpful Optimism Pervades Its Every Page. 

Absolutely Clean, Exceptionally Entertaining, and Beautifully Illustrated, frequently 
in Superb Color Effects, The Christian Herald is an Ideal Family Magazine, 
Enthusiastically Welcomed by Every Member of the Family. Its Fifty-two 
Weekly Issues, aggregating over Twelve Hundred Large Pages, contain 
annually More Reading Matter than any Four One Dollar Magazines, 
yet its Subscription Price is Only $1:59 for Fifty-two Weeks. Indeed, for 

















PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER 


Special Contributor Quality and Quantity, The Christian Herald is The Queen of Weekly — “sunerer crt wonter 
Magazines, whose Winsomeness Captivates at Sight and Quickly Turns the Casual Reader into a Permanent Subscriber. 


Our Crowning Premium Proposition! 





Over 400 
Large Pages 


Measures When 
Open 8 x 13 


Inches 


As a Special Introductory Inducement, we will send The 
Christian Herald for Fifty-two Weeks, and Esther Single- 
ton’s Splendid Book, entitled, “Greatest Wonders of the 
World,” together with our beautiful “Surprise” Calendar 
for 1907, all charges prepaid, on receipt of Only $2.00 


What This Great Book Contains 


“Greatest Wonders of the World” is a most Extraordinary Book. 
The Pictures, Forty-three in number, are all Photographic, executed in 
Double-Tone Ink on High-Grade Coated Paper. 366 pages are devoted 
to Classic Contributions from the pens of the Foremost Writers of the 
World, describing graphically the Stupendous Marvels of Creation which, 
from time immemorial, have challenged the admiration and the wonderment 


of the entire World. It is Beautifully Bound in Red Silk Cloth and Gold. 
It Covers the Whole World 
ey 


Among the Greatest Wonders of Nature described in this Work are, 
“ Mont Blanc,” “ The Dead Sea,” “ Vesuvius,” “Sahara,” “ Niagara,” “ The 
Cedars of Lebanon,” “ The Giant's Causeway,” “Gibraltar,” “ The Big Trees 
of California,” “Etna,” “The Mammoth Cave,” “The Great Geyser of 
Sent, All Charges Prepaid Iceland,” “ Yellowstone,” “The Nile,” “The Lake of Pitch,” and many others. 





Our Superb 1907 ““SURPRISE”’ Calendar 


In Artistic Presentation, the Book is a Wonder in Itself, and once you get it you would Never Part with it for what You Paid for it. If you 
differ with us, Send it Back, and we will Refund the Full Amount. We Always Refund Money, when so Requested, Asking iNo Questions. 


Do Not Miss this Magnificent Calendar 


Our “Surprise” Calendar, which Opens and Closes, IS SENT FREE. It represents a Window of a House, rich in Floral Decoration without and 
evidently brimful of happiness within. On opening the lattice, the Sweet face of “Papa’s Darling” and her Two Pets appear at 
the Window, welcoming Father as he approaches his Home. The Dog and the Cat seem to Share the Joy with which the 
Girl Bubbles Over. Never was a Calendar more Full of Life and of Sunshine, and its Possession will lend Additional 
Attractiveness to your Domestic Adornments. “The “Surprise” Calendar, which Measures 12 x 20 inches, and which is 
Exquisitely Lithographed in Twelve Colors, Goes FREE with Every Subscription to The Christian Herald. 


Which Proposition Do You Prefer? 


For #1 -50 we will send The Christian Herald, The Queen of Weekly Magazines, every week, until Jan. 1, 1908, and 
our Beautiful “Surprise” Calendar for 1907, all Charges Prepaid. 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER For $2.20 we will send The Christian Herald until Jan. 1, The Christian Herald 
ere 1908, Our Beautiful 1907 Calendar, and Miss Singleton’s 


“Greatest Wonders of the World,” all Charges Prepaid. Money Refunded if not Pleased. |_191 to 197 Bible House, New York 
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A Maish Comfort 
| for Christmas 


Everyone — man or woman-—is delighted 
with the beauty, the luxurious warmth and 
lightness of Maisn Comrorts. j 


If your dealer hasn’t the Marsn, we will send || 
one beautifully packed for Christmas in a large 
box, with your card to any address, on your order. 


Mais Comrorts have revolutionized bed 
covering ; they have done away with unhealthful 
heavy comforts. They are luxuriously warm 
and wonderfully light. 

By a wonderful, new process the long fibres 
of the finest, snow-white cotton are separated, 
curled and then woven into a continuous thick, 
fluffy piece exact size of comfort. 

This one-piece filling, the same downy thick- 
ness at every point, no thin places, no lumps, is 
a mass of tiny air cells; it never flattens; never 
loses its delightful suppleness and life. You 
can’t realize how light and warm, how exqui- 
sitely pure it is till you see it, Write for catalogue 
and a free piece cut from a Maish Comfort. 


Ihe stores have Maish Comforts; ask for them 
but insist on seeing 





this mark, sewn on Maish 

every genuine ‘‘ Maish,"’ pees 
If you don't find it, v veep et 

don't accept unhealth- 
{| ful, heavy comforts; Comfort | 
| , . . 
Don’t risk contagion (| 

}, from comforts filled with “ waste"’ or “ shocdy " — rags 


and cast-off clothing; order direct from us. We will send 
;j samples of the latest Maish coverings (best silkolene 
and sateen) and “ Comfort" our book of valuable j 
facts albout bedding. Write to-day. 


f The Chas. A. Maish Co., 1127 Bank St. // ) 
i Cincinnati 7 








‘*Neatand Trim’ 

exactly describes 
the fit of collar, 
waist or skirt fast- 
ened with the new 


Heart 
Invisible Eye 


now found on every card of the 
famous De Long Hooks and Eyes. 
The heart shaped ends prevent 
Eye is 


stitches from slipping. 
always firm and will not come 


unhooked. Investigate — then 
tell your dressmaker about it. 


See that 


hump? 
and the ~ pes 4 eye 


The De Long 
Hook and Eye Co., 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


For Women O 8 

Felt Juliettes FOC 
Richly Fur Bound * 

No. 12 X 370. Ladies’ Fur-Bound 


Felt Juliettes. These are the best 
Juliettes in the market, being 
made by the best manufacturer 
of this kind of shoe. They are 
made of the “comfy” Felt, 
which will wear as good as 
leather, and is much softer 
and warmer. The process 
of making this shoe is 
the most unique ever 
known in the shoe busi- 
ness, as tlere are no 
seams or tacks to be felt 
in the shoe. The soles 
are very flexible, and the 
fur is of the richest kind. 
We have them in four col- 
ors, Gray, Brown, Red 
and Black, and in sizes 
2% to 8, widths Cto EE, 
and you may have any 
of these at 98c per 
pair, though we know 
that the maker of 
these shoes sells 
them direct to 
some of his 
customers for 
$1.50. Weal- 
. so have this 
very same shoe in red and gray for Misses and Children; in sizes 


1134 to 2 (Misses), 85c and 6 to 11 (Children), 75¢ 




































Cut higher 
than those 
usually sold. 


Send to THE BIG STORE ACITTY IN ITSELF Write 
New York 0... -day 
only, IEG OPER(0. - ow 
We on 
no branch 








jaranch “MEW YORK CITY.NY.. Fre 








Me a 


book provides opportunity for writing . ne of the corresponding 
day for five years on the same page. susands daily use them 
with constantly increasing delight. iat 50c to $2.50. Ask your 
stationer, or send for Circular A to Ward's, 57 Franklin 8t., Boston 
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About Mou And 
About Gs 


HERE are a few things we wish to tell you 
‘T stout, which we could not find space for on 

the first page,so we are going to mention 
them briefly here. One is 


Our Christmas Card 


prepared, you know, So that when you wish to 
make a present of a year’s subscription to a friend 
we can make an appropriate announcement of the 
fact by means of this card, which will bear your 
name. It is a folding one this year. On the first 
leaf is this inscription in Old English text: 

It gives me great pleasure to say that 

through the kindness of 


lam to be permitted to come 
to your home twelve times — on the 
twenty-fifth of each month. 
Very cordially yours, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 


On the second leaf is a beautiful colored reproduc- 
tion of a scene on the first Christmas night by 
Henri Rivitre, one of the foremost of French 
illustrators, especially in the decorative interpre- 
tation of landse ape. He shows a pair of shepherds 
with their flocks on the crest of a Pilslope pointing 
out the Star of Bethlehem to each other. This 
card will be mailed so as to be received by your 
friend on Christmas morning. 

Such a present only begins at Christmas, 
remember, and goes on for a whole year — really 
twelve gifts in one. 

Another thing is 


The Wreath on Our Cover 


which is certainly one of the most artistic and 
attractive wreaths ever designed for the holiday 
season. It is composed of Scottish white heather 
and California pepper. The strong appeal it is 
sure - have for many of our readers will lead them 
to wish for a special copy of it. So we have had a 
number of them beautifully printed in poster style 
on separate sheets, just like the cover, with the 
title and printed matter all left on, but without any 
advertising on the back. ‘To any one who forwards 
ten cents to us we will send one of these copies in a 
strong tube, with the postage prepaid. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 
ie E you time to stop a minute, in the midst 


of your busy preparations to make a Merry 

Christmas for some one else, and read our 
Christmas Club chat? If you are very, very busy, 
perhaps you had better not read any further, for ‘if 
ron, do I suspect you will shortly find yourself 
nusier still; you will be likely to catch the Club 
spirit, and the Club girls, mind you, are the busiest 
of the busy. What are they doing? Earning 
money—and spending it, too. The Club helps 
them to earn it, but not to spend it—they can do 
that without help. Indeed, it is quite possible 
that some part of all the thousands of dollars which 
the girls have earned during the past year will go to 
buy a Christmas present for you yourself, if you 
are so fortunate as to number a Club member 
among your friends. 

I could tell tales of many gifts already snugly 
pores away for Christmas—but I shall not tell, 
or the Club girls and I are great friends, and I 
wouldn’t, for the world, violate their confidences. 


The Christmas Books 


ERE they are in plenty, all dressed up in bright, 
fresh covers, and many pretty pictures to 
adorn each tale. The list is attractive and the 
books are more so. ‘This is the list: 
“The Conquest of Canaan,’’ by Booth Tarkington. 
‘* Nedra,” by George Barr McCutcheon. 
“The Gambler,’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
“ The House of a Thousand Candles,’’ by Meredith 
Nicholson. 
“The House of Mirth,”’ by Edith Wharton. 
“The Clausman,’’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
When you join the Club you will receive an illus- 
trated circular, in colors, telling you something 
about each book. 


The Swastika for Your Christmas 


| Le saeny girls are going to receive the swastika for 


a Christmas gift, but not from any Club mem- 
ber. Neither love nor money, I fancy, could in- 
duce any swastika girl to part with her pin. Many 
girls really believe that the swastika qm, them 
good fortune, but whether it does or not, it is the 


| daintiest, most useful bit of jewelry imaginable. 


| at once. 








Wouldn’t it be fine if you should happen to be 
one of the lucky girls who will receive the swastika 
as a gift from THE JOURNAL at Christmas? You 
may be, for there is still time enough to join the 





Club and to attain the standard of active member- | 


ship which will entitle you to wear the pin. 


Prize Money — Too Late for Christmas 


T IS the girls who have worked during November 
who will have checks to spend for Christmas, but 
the December workers may have theirs in January. 
There will be big prizes s and little prizes, prizes for 
new workers, and prizes especially for those who 
have never yet won a prize—all in cash. New 
members have the chance of winning three prizes 
Think of it! And then prove yourself a 
Just address 


THE Grrts’ CLus 
THE Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


$5000 to Journal Readers 


EXT month we shall divide $5000 among those 

persons willing to introduc e THE JOURNAL to 

a few of their friends. This is just an extra in- 

centive to good work at this time; the real pay- 

ment is a liberal cash commission on every order 
sent. 

If you want to earn your Christmas money in a 
few leisure hours send a line asking for informa- 
tion addressed to 

Tue CIRCULATION BUREAU 
Tue Lapies’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


winner. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pectuste 1908 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


FOR CHRISTMAS 





HE sensible gift, 
The gift that satisfies the sense of 


fitness as well as practical needs, 











The gift that pleases the housewife 
(7) and adds to the family treasure, 
‘Y) Is table silver. 


And of all the kinds of table silver there is 
none to compare with 1835 R. WALLACE 


silver plate. 

It is made with ‘Sterling silver care.” 

That is why it is as beautiful as Sterling. 

It will outlast other brands. 

That’s why it is called ‘silver plate that reszsts 
wear.” 


Ask your dealer. 


A postal will bring you our delightful 
book, ** The Story of Silverware and 
How to take care of it.’’ Address 
R.WALLACE & SONS Mfg. Co., 
Box 14, Wallingford, Conn. 











or Simply Brush Them? 


It requires skill and patience to clean the teeth properly. 
Each tooth should have minute attention. This is impossible with brush, 
tooth powder, paste or wash commonly used — but with the perfect working 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH 


and PURE WATER, every particle of food, bacteria and tartar is automatically 
and instantly removed. Do not confuse this new tooth brush with any other you have 
ever seen or heard of, but ASK YOUR DEALER to show it to you. Rustless holder, two 
brushes in sealed glass tubes, and a manicure nail buffer, all in a beautifully velvet-lined case. 
Extra sterilized brushes sold only in sealed tubes. Send for our free booklet. 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH COMPANY, 300 TWENTIETH STREET, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
Your Dentist Will Endorse Its Use. 


Why You Should Buy the Schram Rocker 


Because you owe yourself the comfort and restful position that 
you get from it after a hard day's work. 
Rocking in a Schram Rocker is just like float- 
ing on air, See that Spring over there? It 
(i= 3 prevents the Seat from coming in contact 
with the Base, the wear on carpets and 
marring of other furniture, and will not 
move about when in use. It responds to 
every motion of the body, relieves the tensions of 
tired nerves and muscles; permits a perfect relaxa- 
tion, so essential aftera hard day's work. You will 
never know until after you have tried the Schram, 
how restfula chair can be. It is made of select Oak, 
finished in Golden, Weathered or Early-English, 
highly polished. Upholstered with No. 1 Leather, 
Plush or Verona. If your dealer cannot supply you 
with our Rocker, write us for our catalog, in which we 
show many different patterns, at prices to suit you. 
OUR GUARANTEE I8—Use our rocker for three 
months, and if you find it is not all we claim for it, 
and you are not entirely satisfied, return same to us 
at our expense and we will refund every cent of your 
money. We are not satisfied unless you are. 


A. W. Schram & Sons Co., 124 Marion St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


READ RIGHT 


a, SARGENT’S 
Adjustable Book Holder 
Solves the Problem 

Attaches to any place—on Morris 
or any chair. No screws—clamp it 
on, take it off. Adjustable to any 
angle or height. Durable. Practi- 
cal. Wires hold leaves in place. 
Metal parts finished in black en- 





















































STRAIGHT LEGS 


and . eee: straight back developed 
baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’ s 


Baby-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a perfect 
physical developer for children. In it 

a child is safe, can sit, stand, jumy 

walk and keep clean. Supporte 

} by cushioned springs. Special 
sizes for cripples. Accept 
only a * Glascock’s Walker 
from your dealer. None “j 

as good.”’ Illustrated catalog fre¢ 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. C0,, 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 


SIX CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music an 


les es for this 
baby.” 








| “No crooked 


amel or bronze. Desk, quartered | 
oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50 | 
Reclining and Library Chairs. 
Catalogue ‘* C"’ (free). 


G. F. SARGENT CO. 





293 Fourth Avenue New York 








Souvenir Post Cards. Ten beautiful 

The New Fad ‘~ Rg rs of Sey. Indian- 

spolis. post- paid. 25 cents. ay. Post-Card Co., 208 
nity Building, oe he is, Ind, 


Instruction Books. Send threetwo-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 


| GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Foradvertising purposes, and tointroduce our fine Initial 
Stationery we make this special offer. Send us $1.00 
by mail, giving initial desired, and we will send you by 
express a Beautiful Box of fine embossed Stationery con- 
taining 50 Sheets (with envelopes), assorted sizes, paper 
embossed and illuminated in five different combinations. 
State choice of design, No. 1,2 or3. Boxes daintily packed expressly for gift-giving purposes. If not satisfied, 


money refunded. Address, Stationery Dept., BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Jewelers, 15 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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YOUNG lady went 
golfing the other 
day —arrived on 

the field with a brilliant com- 
plexion, noticeably brilliant. 

Played around the links 
a couple of times, wiped a 


Beauty Is Skin Deep 


most impor- 
tant function 
is to act as 
sanitary 
drainage for 
the Body. 
There are 
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Veal guaranteed. 





SANITARY 
SELF BASTING ROAS 
COMES A PERFECT 


CHRISTMAS DINNE 


“Of course the Christmas turkey is perfectly cooked if cooked in a Lisk 


Sanitary Self Basting Roaster. But the supreme satisfaction of the cook is in 
knowing beforehand that the turkey will come to the table ‘‘ done to a turn,” 
without a moment’s attention or anxiety on her part. 

That’s one satisfaction given only .by the Lisk Roaster. You put the roast in 
the oven and leave it alone till the clock says ‘‘done.’’ It bastes itself. The 
juices of the roast, vaporized by the heat, collect on the inner roof of the roaster 
and fall in a continuous shower of gravy on the joint below. 

Christmas peace and good-will the year round for the cook who uses the 

Lisk Roaster. Saves one-fifth of every roast. Seamless, sanitary, 

cleans like china. The Lisk Sanitary Self Basting Roaster is 
made in Lisk’s Imperial Gray Enamel, and is unconditionally 
Made in four sizes and sold by all lead- 
( ing hardware dealers and house-furnishing stores. 


Jj 
) Ld The Lisk Manufacturing Co., Limited 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Mustrated booklet A sent free on request. 
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good deal of perspiration 28 miles of 
from her face—And lo— _ sanitary drainage 
our brilliant complexioned system in the skin 
young friend became sallow —the glands or 
and yellow —altogether a pores—and every 
different looking creature. 24 hours this 

Do you know what was’ drainage system 
the matter? Well our’ should discharge 
young friend was simply a_ at least 2 pounds 
victim of the Paint and of waste matter. 
Powder Habit—the curse When Miss Brilliant Complexion covers 
of many a fair satiny skin her face and sometimes her body with a 
—the vuination of many fine, dusty, pore-choking powder, she 
a young girl’s beauty. simply clogs up the skin pores altogether. 

You see, most of us Then the trouble starts. 
have a wrong idea about Now, it’s the easiest thing in the world 
our skin. We think it is to preserve that great gift of beauty—all 
simply a covering for the you need is simply pure, high-grade soap 
body. and water. But, for mercy’s sake, don’t 

Well, our skin does act use any old soap. 
in that manner. _ But its The best soap is not merely a ‘‘pure’’ soap, 
for soap can be pure and yet made of cheap 
and injurious materials. It must be made 
from the highest grade of the purest materials. 

There is only one such soap and that is Fairy 
Soap. Fairy Soap is made of the same kind of 
sweet and fresh beef fat that you get from your 
butcher on your roast of beef, together with the 
purest of vegetable oils properly balanced. 

It will dissolve out all impurities in your pores 
—so that they can readily perform their daily 
function. Its use keeps the complexion fresh, 
clear, bright and healthful— almost indefinitely. 

Fairy Soap is sold everywhere. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 


Fairy Soap was granted highest possible awards 
at both St. Louis and Portland Expositions 




















A Common Sense 
* Christmas Gift 
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for your wife, mother or sister —something that will add to her 

comfort—lessen her work —give her more time every day to enjoy life. 

Can you imagine anything that will show more thoughtful consider- 
ation on your part, than the selection of a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


as a Christmas gift? 


It is the kind of a gift that a housekeeper would select if she had her 
choice, and that is the kind you want to select for her —the gift that will give 
her the most pleasure. An expensive ornament or something of little use — 
will not be nearly as much appreciated. 

A Hoosier Cabinet is a gift that will lighten her labors—do away with 
kitchen drudgery — give extra hours of freedom from wearying work every 
day in the year. 

It makes anv kitchen convenient — saves time—saves steps— stops waste, 
It makes an orderly kitchen and is useful in a hundred other ways. It com- 
bines pantry — cupboard — and kitchen table. 

And don’t buy any cabinet — but 
the Hoosier. The Hoosier conve- > 
nience of arrangement — the 
Hoosier special features — are 
found in noother. Buy the best. 

Hoosier Cabinets are sold at 
such low prices and on such 
easy terms—that you can easily 
afford this splendid labor-saving 
Christmas gift. 
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The catalog tells the whole 
story — how the Hoosier saves work 
how it is made — how it can be sold 
at such a low price —and why it is 
the best Christmas present that can 
be bought for a housekeeper. 


~a P % 


Write for it today. It’s 
free but it’s worth eading. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co. 


14 Adams Street 
New Castle, Ind. 
THE ADAMS FURNITURE 
COMPANY, Ltd., 
TORONTO, CANADA 

CANADIAN AGENTS. 
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MATTRESS 


From Us 
“Express Preeaw 


On From An 







The 
Trade-Mark 
Above 





printed in red and black, 
is sewn on the end of every 
genuine Ostermoor Mat 
tress. It protects you 
against substitution, and 
guarantees you the one mattress that is built 
not stuffed, made of clean Ostermoor sheets, 
hand-laid in the ticking, will mot mat, get 
hard or lumpy, and never needs re-making ; 
the one mattress that remains always soft, even, com 
fortable and sleep-inducing. 


Samples of Ticking | 


and 


Valuable Book Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon and we will 
send you free, full line of ticking sample $s, our hand- 
some 144- page book, “ The Test of Time,” and name 
of your local authorized Ostermoor de aler. 

You can select a ticking to harmonize with the 
furnishings of your room and suit your individual 
ha taste with the s amples which we will send you. ‘I hey 
‘ include the new Mercerized Art Twills in fancy stripe 

with floral effects of Blue, Pink, Yellow, Green and 
: Lavender; Gray and White dust-proof satin finish 
es ticking, striped in linen effect; Blue and White 
‘ Herringbone; and the staple A.C. A. ticking, wide 
or narrow stripe. Send in coupon today w vhile | we can 
supply the full line of tickings at regular price 


We Sell by Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoo bade 


















Ostermoor 


















Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is & Company 
Regular Sizes and Prices our aim. We were compelled tothis 1 move by the neces 117 Elizabeth 
2 feet 6 inches wide $8 35 sity of protecting the public against worthless carn a St., New York 
25 lbs. ‘ ’ tions. Your Ostermoor dealer-—be sure to ask us t bligation 
v he is—he will show you a mattress with . 7 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 4() ()() dea ) rt, | 
: . ‘ the Ostermoor name and trade mark label me your 
3 feet 6 inches wide, M4 710 serun on the end. M: attre ss shipped, express k anil free 
35 Ibs. ° paid by us, same day check is received, if s 1 
4 feet wide, 40 1bs., 13,35 you order of us by mail. amples 
4 feet 6 inches wide, ing used on the Ostermoor, 
45 Ibs. 15.00 | OSTERMOOR & COMPANY nd the name of my Ostermioor dealer 
Fethiye too 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
P ree ae Canadian A 
gency: 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. The Alaska Feather and Down Co., 
Special sizes, special prices. Ltd., Montreal Address 





















FOOD ~, 


was the 
food dates 
brought date 


result shown 


m this 


RUTH TAYLOR, 
LUCY, NEB. 

“AGE 2 YEARS 
WEIGHT 40 POUNDS 


NE & FRE? 


Cli CO) 


129 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





If You Want to Know the 


s Hh DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the lowest price. 

By selling direct from the factory to you 


We Save You 40 to 50% 


You take no risk 


in buying Grace 
furniture. Weship 
on approval, de- 


liver promptly, 
pay freight east of 
Dakota, north 
of Tennessee, 
and equalize 
to points be- 
yond, and 
guarantee 
satisfaction 
or money re- 
funded. 





Grandfather Clock, No. 26 
Handsome solid frame, 88 
inches high. Weight move 
ment. Solid |rass cial, leacled 
Quartered Oak, « only 

Mahogany, only 
Regular retail pri > $40.00. 







Special — |s: (fet, No 
540, Swell front, Scroll 
doors, Bevel plate 
glass, only $23.75. 
$30.00. 
Our Catalogue contains over 500 pieces of the most complete, 
attractive line of household furniture ever sold direct from the 
factory. Write for it today and get some suggestions for sensible 


Christmas gifts. 
2 GRAND RAPIDS ICN. 


- 





Grace Furniture Co. 
Dept. M 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash 
Sifter saves coal. Turningthe crank fora minute 
sifts the day’s ashes. No dust, nor dirt; easy to 
operate; a child can do it, and no maid objects to 
it. Fits wood or iron barrel ; saves many times 
its cost in a year, and the cinders are excel- 
lent for banking fire at night. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we will. Write for catalog 8. 


HILL DRYER CO. 38.2s7s,Azenz* 


Worcester, Mass. 














Jacobs’ Steel Plate 
Individual Name Tapes 


tou sew on your garments. 


For man, woman or child. 
Printed from steel plate engravings on fine white linen 


fabric — strong, durable and al)solutely fast color. 

These labels in a garment wil! immediately iclentify 
owner in case of accident. Indispensalle as a check on 
lost or mixed apparel. Your name engraved in any style. 

200 Name only, . . » $2.00 

200 Name and Address, 2.50 
Orders filled within one week. Sent upon receipt of price. 
J. L. & M. JACOBS CO. The House of Labels 

326 Lafayette St., New York 











[ae GA Mek 2 Sunshine Hint for 


Christmas 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


Presiient-General of the International Sunshine Society 


INCE Christmas is so near at hand, and I 
S shall not greet you again until the year 1907 
is‘here, I ask you to cut out this paragraph 
and carry it in your pocketbook where you will se 
it every time you open it. I can’t bear to think 
there is the least chance of our being forgotte n. 
You know what I mean when I say ‘‘our,”’ don’t 
you? I mean the thousands of invalids, ‘*shut 
ins,” soldiers, sailors, cowboys, farmers and their 
families, miners, lumbermen, ranchers, little 
schools of ten and twelve children who walk some 
as far as five miles in order to attend churches, 
where the only Sunday-school papers and books 
are furnished through Sunshine, isolated families 
along the new railroad lines; and most of all, our 
sick boys and girls so far away from home and 
friends, dying of homesickness as much as with 
the dreaded dise ase, consumption. 

Begin now to pack your Christmas boxes for 
Sunshine. Childre n must band together and fur- 
nish at least one ‘‘I am talking-in-my-sleep barrel.” 
Sewing-classes should have thousands of bags 
with double drawstrings for me. Make them 
good size so I can use them as stockings for Santa 
Claus to carry his gifts in, and afterward they can 
serve as school-bags. 

Only yesterday I called on one of our members 
in the hospital, and she had her watch and rings in 
one, scissors and pencil in another. She said 
when they came to her in my last letter she won- 
dered what in the world I thought she wanted 
a bag for, and it was not ten minutes until both 
were full. In sending anything like this always 
put your name and address in it. 

As for dolls, I never had too many. We counted 
up the number we had to buy last Christmas, 
and it seemed dreadful that there should be such a 
shortage when I know you all would send if you 
were told about it. 

If you can’t send me what I think to ask for, 
maybe you can even do better by me in giving the 
“‘something else” you have at hand, just as good. 
I’ll appreciate it ; please remember that. 


This reminds me of a fairy story my father told 
me long years ago, when I insisted on crying over 
a broken chip that I had played with for some 
time as a doll. I would not be pacified by any of 
the many sticks the miners brought me as a sub- 
stitute. This chip had appealed to me because 
of its peculiar shape. In my eyes it looked more 
like a doll than any of the other sticks I could 
find, so it had a warm place in my heart. 

My dog Rover had chewed it into little bits 
trying to get off the piece of buckskin string that 
I had tied around the middle for a belt. It seems 
I threw myself on my stomach and kicked and 
squealed, and would have nothing to do with the 
many beautiful things left me to play with. 

Father came along, and, as usual, began to tell 
me a story. I don’t know yet whe ther it was my 
great love for stories that always made me stop 
to listen to what he had to say, or whether I really 
recognized the fact that there was a lesson for me 
to learn and I might as well stop and attend to it. 

Still holding in my two hands the few bits of 
chip left representing Miss Dolly, I listened and 
learned this lesson of appreciation: 

‘*Once upon a time there was a man who had a 
beautiful garden. There was everything in it 
that could grow. Everything that even a king 
and queen could wish for, and the man was very 
seed One very cold, wintry morning he got 
up and ali the pumpkin-vines were dead, and 
the gardener told him there would be no more 
pumpkins. So he began to mourn, and mourn, 
and mourn. He wouldn’t look at the apples, or 
the turnips, or potatoes, or anything that was in 
the garden. 

‘*The good fairy; who gave him the garden, 
appeared to him and said: ‘You have lost the 


pumpkin-vine, but what makes you forget the | 


apples, and the turnips, and the potatoes?’ 

“* Oh, I don’t care for anything but the pump- 
kins.’ And he mourned, and he mourned, and 
he mourned. 

‘*The second day the good fairy came to him 
again and said that he should be grateful for what 
he had left, and grateful that the beautiful pump- 
kin-vines lasted so long as they did ; that he mustn’t 
neglect the turnips, and the apples and potatoes; 
but the man wouldn’t listen. He just mourned 
and mourned, and mourned. 


‘“*The third day the fairy came again and said: 
‘You have the reddest apples in the world, the 
biggest turnips and the finest potatoes in the 
world ; you will surely be punished if you neglect 
the good things left you because some one thing 
has been taken away.’ 

‘“The man only cried: ‘I want my pumpkins, 
I want my pumpkins.’ And he mourned, and he 
mourned, and he mourned. 

“Toward night the man remembered that the 
good fairy said he would surely be punished if he 
neglected the good things left him, so he thought 
he had better go and look at the garden, but it was 
too late. The apples, the turnips and the potatoes 
were all gone. 

‘“‘Then the good fairy was heard to say: ‘ You 
had many blessings. It is true one was taken from 
you, but you did not know how to be grateful for 
what was !eft, so you have lost everything.’ 

“The man mourned, and mourned, and mourned 
for his apples, turnips and potatoes, but they never 
came back.” 

My father stopped talking and I began to collect 
all my sticks, and sicues, and pieces of moss, and 
ae thing else that I held dear to my heart. When 

I had my apron full of these precious playthings I 
came to him and said: 

“*T dot ’em all, papa.” 

I remember well his reply, which was: 
lucky for you that you began to appreciate in 
time. The minute you stop being grateful for 
the good things you have got, just that minute you 
begin to lose some of them.” 

We are more than appreciative here at Sun- 
shine headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 
in fact, we prove it as “Oliver” did by continu- 
ally asking for more. We promise to furnish 
workers sufficient to handle all the Santa Claus 
gifts that your heart dictates to send, and may 
your own holiday be a merry one. 


“Tt is 
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The Chief Charm of the Table 





the table. 
satisfying answer ? 


fine. 
sole criterion. 










ae 


Time to think of gifts—time, too, to think of adorning 
Doesn't Libbey cut glass leap into your mind as the all- 


Nothing lovelier — nothing that even pretends to be so 
The chief charm of the table wherever the best is the 


Send for the book The Gentle Art of Giving 
THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 













No Waste Fuel 


The Wilson Hot Blast Heater is so con- 
structed that it burns into actual heat every 
ounce of coal and every bit of gas. There 
is no waste. Not only does it cut fuel bills 
in half, but it gives greater heating power 
than any other heater known, Starta fireina 


Wilson 


Hot Blast Down Draft 


Heater 


and it will be roaring in five 

minutes. The perfect damper 

system enables you to 
keep fire for 36 hours, Write 
to-day for our 


Free Booklet 


—the most remarkable of its 
kind ever printed. Will give you 
invaluable assistance in cloos- 
ing a heater; will tell you many 
things you ought to know alout 
house heating. If your 
dealer doesn't sell the 
Wilson write us and we will 
tell you where you can get it. 









(—< e 
(ee any Simmons Hardware 
. (a5 IES) Company, 

St. Louis and New York 





can be earned evenings by giv- 
xtra Pay : ing Stereopticon or Moving 
Picture Exhibitions. Small 


capital required. Illus. Catalogue free, ‘lells how to start. 


nee, Mfg. Optician, *° Hessez Street 


New Y 





kD Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets 
B and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains perspi- 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weigh only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized paper, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 
blankets. They are an application of A Well-known 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover, Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two fullsize for sample, postpaid for $1.00 
Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 
to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside the reg- 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 
F.O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, 4 $1.00. If 
skeptical sen«d 10c insstamps for samples of diaper: } 


\ Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. L.J., Cineinnatt, Ohio. io J 

















Fair Handy Hat Fasteners 


Every woman should use them, One 
pair holds better than four hat pins. 
Instantly pinned or sewed inside 
of hat without making holes in 
hat. 25 cts. per pair, postpaid. 










Agents a > 

wette- Yes, money refunded. 
Special Fair Manufacturing Co. 
Offer 212-Fifth Street, Racine, Wis. 




















on eg all and above all other silver 


a ROGERS BROS” 


i **Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


makes the gift that makes the day and occasion best remembered. 
This silver is largely illustrated on page 100 of the November issue of this publication. 
Send for catalogue “‘ Z-28"’ to aid in selection. 


' MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., comes ) 























IRATE AT A Ae ASFA A SPAS ELT PREAH POP 


ill! as 








I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day—or ought to be 


Sold Only in a Yello ox — for your protection. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. 








booklet, ** Tooth Truths.’ 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 


Bristies 








Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
2 4 like our brush. 
TEO 
i dy weoiur nae prope Adults’ 35c. 
4 is - — 


Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
* FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Tlorence, Mass. 












ca he. 
aN. 
WHY YOU SHOULD EAT 


RALSTON 
HEALTH FOOD 


RALSTON is not a “ fluff” nor a “ flake.” 

It contains no molasses—no glucose —no 
adulterations. It’s just the pure, healthy 
wheat hearts —the /ean meat of wheat —taken 
from choice selected stock—rich in gluten, 
Not bleached, but retaining the natural nut- 
brown color of the grain. 

RALSTON is not pre-digested —but is 
easily digested —giving the stomach just 
enough to do—uot too much. 

RALSTON is a solid, substantial, staple 
food. When ready to serve, a 15¢ package 
makes 14 Ibs. of appetizing, brain-lbuilding, 
muscle-making food,—the sustaining food for 
hard work —aud hard p/ay,—the best food in 
the world for growing children. 

RALSTON is absolutely pure—a chemist’s 
certificate onevery package. Sterilized by our 
new patent process, it is always fresh and good, 

RALSTON HEALTH FOOD is sold under 
a GUARANTEE. 

Buy a package—eatitall. If B 
youdon’tlikeit, take the empty 
carton and the grocer is in- 
structed to refund your money. 

Order RALSTON foday. § 
Insist on having it ¢his time. 

For Sale by all Good Grocers. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 


“ Where Purity is Paramount "’ 


St. Louis, Mo., Portland,Ore., Tillsonburg,Ont. 










































Write Today For This 


New Colonial Art Cloth 

Center 

r’ Piece 
Given Away 









We will 


send you 
postpaid this 


beautiful 
stamped anid tinted 22-inch Colonial Art 
Cloth Centerpiece —your choice of three new designs: 


American Beauty Roses 
Carnations or Poppies 


with a Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to embroider it 
— if you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 24% yards 
Old English Lace, 3'4 in. deep, Ecru color ani 4 Skeins 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to trim and 
embroider the Centerpiece. The Lace alone is worth more 
than we ask for the entire Outfit. 


Write to-day —enclosing 30 coats | 





stamps or coin, and state design wanted 


This is the biggest offer we ever made. We lo it to convince 
every woman that Richardson’s is the best Embroidery Silk 
and the easiest to use, and to place in her hands our big new De- 
scriptive Premium Catalog, iliustrating all the latest things in 
Embroidery. This Catalog also sent tu anyone free on request. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Clerk 112, 220-224 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





















Shur-On Eye-glasses 
help the sight as no other 
glasses can and also im- 
prove the looks. Keep 
center of lenses directly 
hefore eyeballs; neat, 
comfortable, won’t fall off. 

At all opticians’— shapes to 
fit any nose. ““SAurv-On"’ on 
the mounting. 

Any broken part of 
mountings replaced free 
within one year by any 
optician in the United 
States. 

Valuable book free. Con- 
tains information of value to 
everybody. Free forthe name 
of your optician. 

E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. A 

Estab. 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 


Shur-On 


Eye- glasses 











CHRISTMAS SPOON 


terling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design 
tis two-thirds of the actual 








ry 









Gold Bowl. 
Sent by mail in 
pretty box, on receipt of 
25¢ in coin or stamps. (Not 
more than twelve sold on one order.) 
A dainty Christmas gift. Fine Cata- 
log of numerous Christmas gifts F REE. 

Warren Mansfield Co., Silver- 
smiths, 254 Temple 8t., Portland, Maine 








Christmas Cheer for 
the Old Folks 


By Laura A. Smith 


E WERE sitting around the Managing 
Editor’s desk the day after Thanksgiving 


discussing the big dinner which our paper, 
“*The News” of Indianapolis, had given its thir- 
teen hundred newsboys the day before, and won- 
dering what we should do next in the way of helping 
others. ‘‘What shall we do as a paper to make 
Christmas brighter for some one?” was the ques- 
tion before us. The children of the city would be 
cared for, we knew, for all the churches, Sunday- 
schools and other newspapers were making up lists 
for Santa Claus, to help the boys and girls have 
a merry Christmas. What could we do? 
‘‘Why,” said the oldest reporter, “let us do 
something for the old folks. My heart goes out 
to the old folks who sit alone on Christmas Day 
with no one even to wish them a Merry Christmas.” 
We jumped at the idea and that day announced 
that we would start a ‘‘Christmas Cheer for the 
Old Folks Fund.” The response was instanta- 
neous. It took only a few stories of lonely old 
people sitting in tiny rooms, cold and hungry 
perhaps, without a sign of Christmas cheer ahead, 
unnoticed and forgotten. The pennies, nickels 
and dimes poured in, and it was agreed to fix a 
Christmas basket for each old person. Into each 
went something warm and sensible: a petticoat, 
warm nightgowns or underwear, stockings, gloves 
or shoes—-something suited to the particular need 
of the recipient. ‘Then a pound of soft cream 
candy was put in, oranges, apples and other 
fruits. Where there was an invalid or the person 
was very poor, jars of jellies and preserves, or 


| canned goods, including soups, were put into 


| the basket. 


Tissue-paper and red ribbon, cards 
with a Christmas greeting, and asprig of holly made 
the basket a Christmas present to be proud of. 
The afternoon before Christmas the baskets 
were loaded into big. wagons, which became 
Christmas floats and created much excitement 
wherever they went, in and out among railroad 
tracks, back of factories, and up muddy alleys. 
‘*Here, lady, you ain’t got no boots on,” said 
the driver of my wagon; “let me take this one in.” 


He disappeared around a house, went up a back 
stair and knocked at a rickety docr. 

‘*For Mrs. Schmidt, with the compliments of 

” 

He got no further. The basket was snatched 
from him, while the woman jumped up and down, 
amid a whirlwind of voluble German gratitude. 

Both his hands were taken in a warm clasp and 
he fled downstairs, using his red handkerchief 
suspiciously, while the dear littlhe grandmother 
flew to the upstairs window and threw kisses, her 
black cap nodding as if it would tumble off. By 
her side a smiling little old man bobbed up and 
down and smiled a happy smile, while the neigh 
bors flocked around the wagon and smiled in 
generous sympathy. 

‘*Guess I better do this Santa Claus act myself,” 
said the big, rough driver of my cab as we stopped 
before a brick block wedged in an alley and full to 
running over with people. I knew that city cabbies 
do not often have a chance to take part in real 
Christmas cheer, so I gave him the chance and 
together we went to brighten the dark places. 

What a ride we had, and oh, the dear old peop'e 
we saw. and how gratefu and appreciative they all 
were! ‘‘For me, for me? Why, I didn’t suppose 
any one ever would think of me!” was the constant 
cry. The cases were all of the sort that made one’s 
heart bleed. In one dark room a woman lay dying 
with consumption, alone. Her face was a study 
long to be remembered as she saw the basket 
and received the message of good cheer. ‘I will 
never say again,” she said, ‘‘that this isn’t a good 
world. I was just thinking that there was not a 
living soul even to wish me a Merry Christmas, 
and now see, here comes a basketful of nice 
things.” 

“If you could have a Christmas gift what 
would you choose, grandma?” was asked one 
woman of eighty-five—poor, cold, half-blind. 

‘*Laws, child, I reckon you never do get your 
ruthers in this world, but I’d ruther have a nice 
gingham apron than anything else.” 

This story printed brought ‘‘grandma” a sur 
prise apron worth telling about. It was of 
gingham and the wide hem was stuffed with little 
gifts—handkerchiefs, stick candy, pins, needles, 
knitting-needles and yarn. Pinned in the pocket 
was a new dollar bill. 

This ‘‘grandma” celebrated her birthday at 
“The News” camp. 

‘*T never got all the ice cream I wanted in my 
whole life,” she said last summer. 

There was a conspiracy to fill her plate each 
time it was empty. When she had finished the 
fifth plate she remarked: “ Well, girls, 1 reckon 
the rest of my share’ll have to melt.” 


By the time the newspaper office was reached 
that night Christmas Eve had begun in earnest, 
and those who had gone with the wagon felt a rare 
joy at taking part in the ‘‘Christmas Cheer for 
the Old Folks.” 

When we counted our funds it was found that 
several hundred dollars remained, which was 
used to supply coal, pay rent and care for the old 
folks during the rest of the winter. 

Our newspaper now has a permanent Old Folks 
Relief Fund, by which Christmas baskets, coal in 
winter, and ten days or more at an ideal camp in 
summer are given the old folks for whom the money 
is raised. They are mostly those who have a bit of 


an income coming in, but who find it hard to 


manage in winter when there is fuel to pay for, and 
who could not take any rest in summer. 

It was found that the old people remembered 
the things to eat in the baskets the longest. This 
Christmas each basket will contain a dressed 
chicken, a piece of boiling meat, two pounds of 
bacon, tea, coffee, sugar, crackers, a pound of 
butter, lard, cans of tomatoes -and corn, a large 
can of apricots or peaches, a package of prepared 
pancake flour, apples, oranges and candy. The 
contents of the basket will last a long time. 

The work is worthy to be copied in every city and 
small town; if a newspaper cannot be found to 
take it up, one can go among one’s neighbors 
and start a “Christmas Cheer for the Old Folks 
Fund,” and so make Christmas bright for the dear 
old people who live solely upon memories. 
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When You Say 


“Sewing Machine 
for Christmas” 


you've named the one best present 
for a woman; and when you say 


‘SINGER’ 


you ve said it all 





A Singer Sewing Machine is the best present for a woman because it enables 
her to clothe herself better than she could before, and on the same allowance. 





| When you buy a sewing machine the best is the most economical. It will 


be a part of your household furniture for a lifetime. 





Singer Sewing Machines continue to be sold all over the world because they are 
used all over the world —a striking proof of their superiority. 





ob by 


Singer 
Stores 
everywhere 


By this sign 
you may know 


and will find 




















BarringtonHall Christmas Cakes of 
a ' Send 





You can Drink this Coffee 
to your Heart’s Content. 


Even though you may be blessed with a 
constitution that permits the use of ordinary 
coffee, this is no reason why you should not 
enjoy Barrington Hall, which combines the 
good qualities of other coffee with a purity 
and wholesomeness all its own. A Coffee 
that is used to-day by thousands who are 
now liberated from the use of tasteless cereal 
coffee substitutes. 

Barrington Hall is just pure coffee of high 

uality, prepared by our patented process. 
The coffee berries after roasting are cut by 
knives of steel into fine uniform particles, and 
from it is removed the yellow tannin- bearing 
skin always heretofore left in coffee, tending 
to impair it in both flavor and wholesomeness. 

This cutting does not disturb the little oil 
cells as does the grinding and mashing of 
older methods, ca the essential oil (food 
product) does not evaporate. Therefore one 
pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 
cups more of pure, full strength coffee than 
would the same coffee ground jn a coffee-mill. 


It Excels all other 
Coffees in Flavor 


and will keep perfectly until used. The main thing 
about Barrington Hall is, it can be used without ill 
effect by those who find that ordinary coffee injures 
them, because it is possible to make from its small, 
even, refined particles, a cup of coffee free from the 
objection which eminent medical authorities agree 
comes from oversteeping the smaller particles in un- 
evenly ground coffee, as also from the tannin-bearing 
skin and dust left in coffee ground in a coffee-mill. 
Price 35 tu 40 cents per pound, according to locality. 
If your grocer will not supply you, there are others 
who will be glad to do so. Let us tell you where to 


get it. 
CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only 


genuine Steel Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations 
We roast, steel-cut and pack in Sealed Tins by ma- 


Address nearest point. 


BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers 
216 No. 2d Street, | 114 Hudson Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free sample can of Barring- 
ton Hall Coffee and booklet, “ The Secret of 
Good Coffee"’; in consideration I give here- 
with my grocer's name and name of magazine. 


My own address is 





Every one of them easily prepared in the 
home kitchen. Dozens of waystocook meats, 
prepare relishes, bake cakes, make dainty, 
tempting dishes, also explained in our 


FREE 


COOK BOOK 


It’s yours for the asking. Send for a 
copy to-day and treat your family to 
better meals. With SARGE ‘Ss 
GEM FOOD CHOPPER and tle 
Gem Cook Book meal time problems 
are soon solved. Where shall we send 
the book? 


SARGENT & CO., 
# 150 Leonard St., New York. 














Fresh Rhubarb 








Germany 


By Lola D. Wangner 


mas cakes there is no end,” so might the 

saying run in Germany. It has been esti- 
mated that there are, at the least, one hundred 
different ways of making the delicious kuchen, but 
it is doubtful if one hundred recipes would include 
all the various kinds. Not only does each section 
and province of Germany have its especial ways of 
making kuchen, but each city as well seems to have 
some favorite recipe, and even individual families 
have some. 

There is the Niirnberg-Lebkuchen, which is a 
spicé-cake so relished by the people of Nuremburg 
that it is known as the Nuremburg-Spicecake, or 
Niirnberg-Lebkuchen. The people of Basle (or 


(YY THE making of kuchen and other Christ- 


Basel in German) are so fond of a delicate kuchen | 
composed mainly of honey and powdered sugar | 


that they have given their name to it, and it is 
known throughout the Fatherland as the Baseler- 
Leckerle, or Basle-Dainty. 

All of these kuchen cudesion play an important 
part in the Christmas celebrations in Germany, 
there being but few homes where they are not made. 


Among the cakes best liked at the Christmas | 


season are the delicate Marzipan-cakes. To make 
these cakes take one pound of sweet almonds 
and half an ounce of bitter almonds, one pound of 
powdered sugar, and flavor with rose-water. The 
almonds are to be blanched and spread on a dish 
where they are left twelve hours to dry; then 
pound them as fine as flour. Mix the sugar with 
the powdered almonds, add the bitter almonds and 
enough rose-water to make a dough just soft 
enough to roll out. Do not get this dough too soft. 
Divide the amount of dough into two parts. Have 
ready a moulding-board covered with powdered 
sugar. Put half of the dough on this board and 
form into small, flat, round cakes like macaroons, 
or in twisted forms if desired. The other half of 
the dough is then put on the board and rolled out 
about half an inch thick ; it is then cut into strips. 
Moisten the edge of the little cakes with rose-water 
and place the strips around them, making a little 
cup. The edges of this cup may be cut into fanci- 
ful shapes, like flower-petals, etc. Set these cups 
on a greased paper on a flat tin and bake until a 
pale yellow. 

The cakes are now ready for the filling, which 
may be made in various ways, as follows: Mix 
one pound of powdered sugar with enough rose- 
water to wet through, stir constantly until the sugar 
is stiff ; this takes about three-quarters of an hour. 
Then fill the little cakes and set in the oven to 
brown just a little. Or this filling may be placed 
in the cakes and a candied cherry or other bit of 
fruit placed on the top; this filling is not browned 
in the oven. 

Another filling is made by beating the whites of 
two eggs as stiff as possible with two tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar and flavoring with rose- 
water. After the cakes are filled, brown in the 
oven, 


Nuirnberg-Lebkuchen 


TAS four pounds of syrup (three and one-half 
pints), four pounds of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of butter, two ounces of soda, half a pound 
of almonds, blanched and chopped fine, one ounce 
of cinnamon, half a pound of citron chopped fine, 
and half an ounce of cloves. Have coal a large 
mixing-bowl. In this place the flour, almonds, 
cinnamon, citron and cloves, mixing all together. 


| Put the syrup in a kettle with the butter and boil 


until well mixed and bubbling; add the soda and 
stir at once into the flour mixture. This must be 
stirred until perfectly mixed. It is difficult to do 
this, as the mixture becomes very stiff. Cover the 
mixing-bowl and stand it for one week in a place 
at about the same temperature as one’s living- 
rooms. It is now ready to be rolled out. It is 
almost as hard as stone and has to be literally 
broken into bits. After breaking it up put on a 
board and roll it out; then cut into any shapes 
desired and bake. It will seem almost impossible 
to break up and roll out, but it can be done, and 
the cakes are delicious. 


Platzen (Small Drop-Cakes) 


FoR these cakes take two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, the yolks of four eggs, a pinch each of 
cinnamon and cloves, and flour tostiffen. Beat the 


yolks until light and foamy, stir in the sugar gradu- 
ally and beat thoroughly; then add the cinnamon 
and cloves and just enough flour to allow them to 
drop from the spoon on to a greased tin. Leave 
room for them to spread on the tin without 
touching. 


Pfeffer-Ntuisse 


T° MAKE these take one pound of flour, one 


yg noe of sugar, four eggs, two ounces of can- 
died lemon peel chopped fine, one ground nut- 
meg, one tlleaneenttl of ground cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, and one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. 


| gether; add the baking-powder and the spices and 


beat thoroughly. 
together on a board. Shape the dough into small 
balls and bake in a slow oven on buttered tins. 


Syrup Kiuchlein (Molasses Cakes) 


T%o seant cupfuls of lard, two cupfuls of mo- 
lasses, one egg, one teaspoonful of ground 
cloves, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
flour. Melt the lard; when cool add the molasses, 
spices, salt, and the soda dissolved in a little hot 





Beat the eggs and sugar to- | 


Add the flour, mix and knead | 
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When coarse scouring soaps 
are used for cleaning, manufac- 
turers are accused of not making 
their wares as durable or lasting 
as they used to—tins “wear 
out” faster than they ought— 
paint wears off before it should 
— metals and enamelled-ware are 
scratched and look worn. 

Is this just to the manufac- 


turers? Or, is it practicing 
household economy? “No,” 
you say. Then avoid coarse 





scouring soaps and 


Don’t Blame Manufacturers. 
Use Bon Ami. 


- 


Use Bon Ami, the improved 
cleaner. It is coarse enough to 
remove the dirt or tarnish easily, 
but too fine to scratch or “‘ wear 
out” any surface. 

Kitchen-ware cleaned with 
Bon Ami looks best because it 
is not scratched, and lasts longest 
as it is not worn out by the 
cleaning. In every household 
using Bon Ami economy is 
practiced and manufacturers are 
not accused of making poor 
wares. 















>, 


Pyle 
Pee wdadundeuanys 
did side le LObebell : Pal h bab ball 


From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. 


The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. 


brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world 











Epicurean 


Thrills 


Mae E. Southworth’s 


aids to the caterer — stimulants to 
the jaded palate. Invaluable for 
original luncheons, dainty teas 
or unusual evening refreshments. 


Eight volumes, as follows: 





Sandwiches Salads 
Sauces Candies 
Beverages Entrees 


Mexican Dishes Chafing Dishes 


Each of 101 fulsome delights 


Each volume in Herculean 
50 cents net, postage 4 cents 
In canvas extra $1.00 net, postage 5 cents 
Send for Thrills and Spots — sent free 


PAUL ELDER & CO. 
43-45 East Nineteenth Street, New York 


-ORANGES- 


You Can Order by Mail 


Fancy Indian River Fruit, fresh and de- 















Grand Rapids, Mich. 


vr 


‘lrade Mark 
GUARANTEED to go twice ™ 
as far as paste or ana polishes, 
Gives a quick, brilliant lustre, 
and DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE = 4déress depariment 2 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 








“Dainty” ‘Practical’ 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S 


New 


Cook Book 
FREE 
** Brimful of New Ideas” 


Send your address on 

a postal to Liebig’s 

Extract of Meat Co., 

L’t’d., 120 Hudson St., 
Yew York. 








Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 











Grow it; eat it; sell it—this winter 

Tender red rhubarb is delicious for sauce or pies 
—tastes uncommonly good in mid- winter. Rhubarb 
will grow inthe dachunk part of your cellar in 4 to6 
weeks, I supply the roots, and tell you how. Sell to 
yourneigh)bors in coldest weather and make money. 


Clumps ready for growing, 25c; 6 clumps, $1.25; 12 clumps, $2. 
STOKES’ SEED STORE *Piiinaciphia’ 


water. Stir thoroughly and add the flour, a little at 
a time, until the dough is very thick ; roll out and 
cut in fancy shapes. These little cakes are always 
to be found on a German Christmas tree. 

Tin forms or cutters to cut little cakes into vari- 
ous shapes may easily be made at home. Get nar- 
row strips of tin from a tinsmith. These strips 
should be about three-quarters of an inch wide; 
then cut off the length desired for the form. With 
the fingers bend and shape this narrow strip until 
it is the desired shape, then pinch the two ends over 
one another like a seam and the form is complete. 
These cutters do not require a handle or top; the 


take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Leggett & 

Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 

you deal, try another store. Save the coupors 
| and write to 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


licious from our grove, by fast express, 
to your table. We ship only choicest 
grades and varieties. Price, express 
paid, $5.00 a box for Oranges; $6.00 a 
box for Grapefruit, cash with order. 


Southern Fruit Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 
REFERENCES: Any bank in Jacksonville. Our capital 

















Unique Photo Frames 


Hand-made of wood, lead and gems. 
In stock or to order from special de- 
signs. 














Articles in brass and copper 





Candlesticks $1.00 
Frames $2.50 up. 
Send for portfolio. 





1205 Elliston Ave. 





CARPER CRAFT SHOP, 


sides alone are sufficient to cut out any animal 


, desired. Figures of crows, elephants, birds, squir- 


rels, dogs and cats, or the figure of Santa Claus, are 
easily made out of these simple strips of tin. How- 
| ever, these forms may be secured at many stores 


Memphis, Tenn. | and at a very reasonable price. 





SQUEAKS 100 wires. 


stopped; “3-in-One” oils everything right, locks, ciocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters ; generous free sam- 
ple sent by G. W, COLE CO., 143 Broadway, New York. 


stock is $50,000. | 
| 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING _ 
EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 


in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,25. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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The é 
Christmas Dinner 


When the welcome is said 
And the table is spread 
And the guests are all placed at 
their ease, 
Be sure not to let 
The waiter forget 
Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese. 


Mac Laren’s 


! Imperial Cheese 


is anadaptable food par eacellence. 
It is at once a nourishing food—a 
delicious dainty —and a valuable ad- 
dition to other dishes. Try this one: 


A Club Rarebit 
Rub together one tablespoonful of butter and one of 
flour and a half pint of milk. Stir until boiling, add 
yolks of two eggs, stir until creamy, take from the fire 
and work in one jar of Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese (No. 
lsize). Add a half teaspoonful of salt, dash of paprika, 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire Sauce, or a teaspoonful 
of grated horseradish. Reheat and pour over twast. 
We will gladly send you free our booklet. It 
will help you in planning your menus. Imperial 
Cheese is put up in opal jarsin different sizes from 
tencentsup. Absolutely free from preservatives. 


MAC LAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 


i 





A Revelation to 
Chocolate Eaters 


Ordinary American and Swiss choco- 
lates are hard, dry and brittle. Cailler’s 
is always soft, rich and fresh, and melts in 
the mouth,— it’s so full of pure chocolate 
and rich,creamy Swiss milk. Thesmooth, 
rich, delicate, delicious ‘‘ Cailler taste”’ 
will prove a revelation to you. Cailler’s 
is not only a delightful confection, but 
also a wholesome food. Sold everywhere 
in 5c, loc, 15c, 20c cakes and up. 

FRE Send your name and address for a free 
sample cake. 
J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for U.S.A. 
60 University Place 
New York 
























be ft ey ee 
rhe daintiest, crispest, little morsels that ever 
tempted an epicure, or delighted the fastidious. 
“ight as a summer zephyr, and delicious as am- 
brosia. You can make forty of them in 20 
minutes at a cost of ten cents with this simple 
little iron and the thinnest batter. A distinct 
novel delicacy for breakfast, luncheon and after- 
_ nm tea. Rosette Irons are sold by leading 
Cea‘ers at 50 cents per set. If your dealer has 
not received his supply, send us 70 ceuts and we 
Will mail you a set postpaid. 

° Wri yo 

Booklet of Recipes Free }!"'5'5,)°"" 
_ © will send you a handsome booklet illustrated in 
“ixhit colors, telling you how to serve these wafers. At the 
time we will mail you our interesting catalog of culi- 


har elties. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sa 
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| Some Good 
Christmas Cookies 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


Sugar Cookies 

EAT the yolks of two eggs, adding gradually a 

cupful of granulated sugar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of soft butter. When the mixture is light add 
a cupful of milk, a grating of nutmeg, a teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and sufficient flour, about four cup- 
fuls, to make dough that will roll and cut nicely. 
All cooky dough must be as soft as possible. If 
you add too much flour the cake will be hard 
instead of soft. The whites of the eggs may be 
added before the milk, or they may be kept and 
used for another purpose. Cut these in rounds 
and bake in a moderate oven until brown. 


Molasses Cookies 


pur two quarts of flour into a bowl. Rub into 
it half a cupful of butter. Dissolve a level 
teaspoonful of baking soda in two tablespoonfuls 
of warm water ; add this to a pint of molasses and 
then add the molasses gradually to the flour. 
When the flour is moist, not wet, roll out quickly, 
cut into round cakes and bake in a moderate oven 
until a golden brown. 


Gingersnaps 


RU half a cupful of butter into two quarts of 
flour. Add two teaspoonfuls of ground gin- 
ger, a dash of red pepper and sufficient New 
Orleans molasses to make a hard dough. Knead 
the dough, roll it as thin as a wafer, cut it in small 
cakes and bake until crisp. 


These cakes will keep | 


for several months if closed in a tin box in a dry | 


place. 
Sand Cookies 
EAT two eggs without separating, with a cup- 
ful of sugar, until very light. Add four table- 
spoonfuls of soft butter, and work in sufficient 
flour to make a very hard dough. Dust the board 
thickly with granulated sugar. Put out a portion 
of the dough, roll it as thin as a wafer, sprinkle the 
top with sugar, and give one light roll, to press the 
sugar into the dough. Cut with a small, round 
cutter, and bake in a moderate oven until a golden 
brown. 


Coffee Cookies 
EAT two eggs with a cupful of sugar until 
very light. Add four tablespoonfuls of soft 
butter and beat again. Add half a pint of strong, 
warm coffee and stir in hastily three cupfuls of flour. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder and suffi- 
cient flour to roll. Roll quickly, cut with a large 
round cutter and bake in a quick oven until a 
golden brown. This dough must not be so thin 
as that for either the sugar cookies or the ginger- 
snaps. They are soft if well made. 
Chocolate Cookies 
AKE the same as coffee cookies, using a cupful 
of tepid water in which two ounces of grated 
chocolate have been dissolved. 


Sunshine Gems 

EPARATE seven eggs. Measure a cupful of 
granulated sugar and sift it. Measure two- 
thirds of a cupful of pastry flour and sift it five 
times. Beat the whites of the eggs until light and 
add half a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and beat 
again. Add the yolks of four eggs that have been 
thoroughly beaten, and mix in the sugar, then the 
our. The ingredients must be quickly but 
thoroughly blended. Bake in greased gem-pans 
in a quick oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
When thoroughly done and cooled, ice them with 
orange icing. 


Dominoes 


EAT the yolks of two eggs, a quarter of a pound 

of butter and a cupful and a half of granulated 
sugar until very light. Then add one cupful of 
tepid water. Sift three cupfuls of flour and four 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add this to 
the first mixture, beat thoroughly and bake in a 
greased, shallow pan. The batter must not be over 
a quarter of an inch thick. When done and cool 
cut the cake into dominoes, ice the top with white 
icing and dot with melted chocolate. Use a 
wooden toothpick or a skewer for making the dots. 


Spice Gems 


EAT the yolks of two eggs, a cupful and a half 


of sugar and two tablespoonfuls of soft butter 
together until light. Add two ounces of melted 
chocolate, a level teaspoonful of cinnamon, a salt- 
spoonful of cloves and two of ginger. Add the 
whites of the eggs well beaten alternately with two 
cupfuls and a half of pastry flour. Beat well, and 
put in four level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Beat again and bake in a modcrate oven, in gem- 
pans, for fifteen minutes. Ice with chocolate or 
maple icing. 

Merinzue Shells 

= shells may be made a week before Christ- 

mas and at serving time filled with whipped 
cream or mixed, chopped fruit, or ice cream. 

Beat the whites of six eggs to a very stiff froth. 
Sift half a pound of powdered sugar, and mix it 
with the whites very carefully. 11 the mixing is 
done too quickly or beaten in too hard the mixture 
will run out of shape when put in the oven. If not 
well mixed the meringues will swell in the oven, 
then fall and crack. Put a sheet of paper on a 
thick board, drop the mixture by tablespoonfuls, 
dust them thickly with powdered sugar and bake 
them in a very moderate oven. When placing the 
meringues on the paper, shape them with the spoon 
in rows, keeping them two inches apart. When the 
tops are brown and hard lift up each with a lim- 
ber knife, break in the bottom carefully with the 
thumb, scoop out the soft centre and thoroughly 
dry the shells. 


Galettes 

Se one pound of flour, rub into it a quarter of a 

pound of butter. Beat three eggs with two- 
thirds of a cupful of granulated sugar, add half a 
cupful of milk and half a teaspoonful of salt. Work 
all these ingredients together into a smooth paste. 
Roll it out half an inch in thickness, cut out with a 
three-inch cutter and place in a greased, shallow 
pan. Beat one egg into a tablespoonful of sugar 
and a tablespoonful of milk, brush the galettes 
with this, prick them with a fork, and bake in a 
fairly quick oven for about ten minutes. Raisins 
or currants may be added to the flour. 
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It has not always been 
possible for the house- 
wife to gratify her taste in 


china. 


It costs too much. 


“Troquois China 


gives the housewife the oppor- 
tunity to gratify her taste in 
china at a reasonable price. 

It isan American China, but 
in elegance of design and 
beauty of decoration it chal 
lenges comparison with any 
table china in the world. 

There is nothing better than 


‘* Troquois China. 


+ 


Itis thin, 


translucent, dainty and dura- 
ble and being thoroughly 
vitrified, does not blacken 


if chipped. 
piece can be 


Any broken 


duplicated at 


once from our open stock. 


Ask your dealer to show it to 
you. If he does not keep it, 
send us his name and we will 
send you free, illustrations of 
the different styles in colors. 


Iroquois China Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


























‘4 AVE it piquant and tasty, with a 

rich, tempting flavor that brings a 

smack to your lips. Tone’s Spices 
‘ will do it. 


Have the | 


Christmas 


And you only need a little, because 
Tone’s are pure—nothing but spice with 
the strength all there— preserved by the 
air-tight package —and clean, because the 
package is also dust-proof, 


TONE’S SPICES 


sell best where food laws are most 
stringent. You know what that means. 
FRE —for the name of a dealer, 
“Tone’s Spicy Talks,” a 
recipe book of dainty goodies, by the 
world’s greatest cooks. The $150 Ginger 
Cake recipe by Mrs. Hiller is included, 
Mention ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal. 

If your grocer hasn’t Tone’s spices, 
send us ten cents for a package of any 
standard spice you wish, 

Look for Tone’s Cannon on the package. 


ones, 


[At Your Grocers). 
























The finest | many 
ily spices — Pure, 
full Strength. 


TONE BROS. 


Des Moines, lowa 





































Big Money | 


is paid for artistic novel- 
ties. If you learn Pyrog- 
raphy (Burnt Wood 
Etching), youcan make 
the handsomest, best 
selling articles that 
can be offered. 
Pvrography is the latest 
and inost popular decora- 
tiveart. You can beautify 
‘ home in a hundred 
lifferent ways and make 
good money as well. 


wd inte 


. PANOK 
Outfit and Material | 


Pyrography is easily and quickly learned 
and the instructions we send with each 
outfit are so complete that you | ome 
an expert in the art in 
a very few days. 
Send for large 
60-page 
Free Catalogue 


F.F. RICK & CO. 
507 Main Street 
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We use scrupulous care in 


choosing glasses to aid our 
eyesight. Why not use scru- 


pulous care in selecting lamp- 
chimneys? 

Macsretu is the only maker 
of lamp-chimneys who is 
proud to put his name on 
them. 

Let me send you my Index 


to chimneys— it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Your Photo on a 
Cushion Top 


FOR XMAS 


What can be prettier 
or more appropriate for 
your husband's, 
brother'sorsweetheart s 
Xmas gift than your 












own photo ona cushion 
top, made up with your 
own hands into a fancy 
cushion or sofa pillow? 
Wouldn't you like a 


picture of the baby ona 
cushion top, for yourself, 
or some childhood or 

ication scene? We re- 
wroduce perfectly in life- 
like size any photo sent 
us, on white, pink, blue, 





green or vellow satin. 

Can be washed and ironed and will not fade, as we photo 
graph directly on the faluric by r secret process. Made in 
3 sizes, 18x18 inches, $2 00, and 20x20 at $2 50, and 24x24 at 
$3.00. Mail us any good photo with money order and we 
will send your cushion top within 5 day return p! 
uninjured, all charges prepaid. Satisfaction guarantee or 
money refunded. 

Established 15 years. Write for free booklet. Address 


THE JAP PHOTO CUSHION CO., 
282 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome, durable. 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
mentstochurchand cem- 
eteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


100 Visiting Cards et 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic. We have s of trademarks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges an fraternal s eties, Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 


E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Like/Made- 
o-Order 











In grace of form,smooth- 
ness of fit and perfection 
of finish, the only shoes 
that can be classed with 

Women’s Regals are custom 

models that cost you more than 
twice as much 

Women’s Regals are copied 
from exactly the same designs 
as the finest custom shoes pro- 
duced by the ultra - fashion- 
able bootmakers of Paris, 
London and New York. They 
are made from precisely the 
same materials and by the most 
skillful workmen—that is why 
they are invariably flawless in fin 
ish and honest in service. They 
are made in guarler sizes —and 
that’s why they are perfect in fit 








If you do not live near one of the 123 Regal 
stores, order through the Regal Mail Order 
Department. 


Latest issue of the Regal Style Book 
‘ree on request. 


REGAL SHOES 
$3.50 FOR WOMEN $4.00 
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Sizes! 


SYLPH 
$4.00 


Delivery 25c. extra 
Style 14AC3 —As 
illustrated. High 
Shoe, Button 
Style. Made of 
Patent Leather 
without toe 


eB 


j 





Mail Order Dept.: 
703 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
E. Whitman, Mass., Box 992 

San Francisco, 820 Market St.—New Store 
Cor, Van Ness and Bush Streets—New Store 


Kashmir 





niacal 
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Kuown everywhere for Oriental splendor of 
coloring, refinement of design, and wearing 
quality. Richer and stronger than Brussels, and 
the colors are absolutely fast. Every‘‘Kashmir”’ 
rug wears equally well on both sides—two 
rugs for the price of one. 


9 feet x 6 feet $6.00 

" 29 9.00 
* sx 10,50 
7, * £3 12.00 


Made also in sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 12 x15 
feet. Look for“ Kashmir” and the Tiger ‘lrade- 
mark on the tag. 

If your dealer hasu’t them, send his name and we'll send 
you our beautifully illustrated free catalogue, showing rugs 
in actual colors, or we will send you any of above sizes at 
price quoted, express prepaid, anywhere east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Your money back if not satisfied. 


FRIES-HARLEY CO. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively, 
|| The Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 











A Clean Cutting Cigar 
Cutter 


The pleasure of a cigar dle 
pends a good dealonthe way a 
it is cut. To bite the end off 
acigar tears the tobaccoand 
leaves itinthe mouth. The 
careful smoker insures himn- 
self a smooth, even burning 
smoke by cutting his cigar with 
the R.S. Cigar Cutter. 























Cigar Cutter 


$ 00 Made of Sterling 
Silver. A dainty, 
convenient pocket arti- 
cle. Cuts clean and true 
—never tears or pulls the 
cigar. Holds its edge. One 
sixteenth of an inch thick. A 
unique and useful gift. 
Special designs in gold and diamond mount- 
ings. Ask your jeweler for the R. S. Cigar 
Cutter. If he hasu't it we will send you one 
postpaid on receipt of price. 














F. H. DICKSON, 21 Maiden Lane, New York | 








As the Actors Spend 
Christmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


the carriage swerved, and I knew we were making 
our way once more to my friend’s apartment. 

‘*But even at her fireside there was no cheer. 
Business reverses and illness had come to chill the 
atmosphere, and I felt as much an intruder as 
when I joined the funeral procession. 

‘*I left soon and called on another actress at 
her hotel. She was ‘blue,’ too, because she was 
far from home, and we dined together, our tears 
falling on our plates.” 


Maude Adams Chases Away Christmas Gloom 
AUDE ADAMS, in her quiet home in New 
York, arose, as is her habit, at eleven o’clock 

last Christmas Day, breakfasted, spent an hour 
with her secretary, disposing of the day’s mail, 
went to the theatre and played the holiday matinée. 
Nothing, she thought, remained for her but to rest 
and dine at the theatre in her dressing-room, as 
she usually does on matinée days. But she de- 
termined that the day would not end so for her. 
She knew it meant blue thoughts for two or 
three hours before the evening performance. So 


| she bethought herself of an old friend of the family, 


a widow, who was a stranger in New York and so 
might find the day a heavy one. Miss Adams 
dispatched the messenger asking the old friend to 
meet her at her home for a chat. 
house, four blocks from the theatre, they chatted 
for an hour, while the housemaid served them a 
simple meal, and with her mind far more cheerful 
she went away again to the theatre. It was a typi- 
cal Christmas for the creator of ‘‘ Peter Pan.” 


May Irwin’s Homesickness Overcame Her 


O MAY IRWIN Christmas means a home 

celebration, for she has not only a home but 
also two sons in it, and usually she is playing in 
New York so that she can enjoy the day with them. 
But last year a long tour brought her on Christmas 
Day to play in a Western city. She shopped for two 
wecks, sent her presents home, wrote affectionate 
letters to her boys, and all went well until Christ- 
mas Eve. Then homesickness overcame her, and 
all through the evening performance she fought 
the feeling, but without success. At the close of 
the play she felt worse than before. Finally, her 
professional sense lost in her home-loving sense, 


| she called her manager, and to his amazement 


ordered the theatre closed for the next day and the 
day following, drove to a telegraph office and wired 
her entire menu to her cook in New York, went 
into a sleeper, crossed four States to eat her Christ- 
mas dinner in New York, and left for the West 
again that night. 


An Actress Who Always Celebrates the Day 
ADAME FRITZI SCHEFF is too much of a 


European to allow Christmas to go by without 
some celebration, and wherever she is she cele- 
brates it. For days previous she and her maid 
constitute themselves a private detective agency, 
and by whispered conferences and divers other 
means learn what gifts each member of her com- 
yany would enjoy most, and those gifts the actress 
an purchases. After the performance on 
Christmas Eve the company is asked to her hotel 
and the gifts are distributed from a tree aglow with 
lights, its branches heavy with its burden of pres- 
ents, and afterward supper is served. Christmas 
greetings are spoken and then ‘‘Good-night,”’ and 
as she says these latter, with marked Austrian 
accent, Madame Scheff is sure to remark, ‘‘Ah, 
but you Americans do not prize the glorious Christ- 
mas as do we Germans.” 


The Stage Children’s Christmas Festival 


T TAMMANY HALL in New York is cele- 
brated each year on the Sunday nearest Christ- 
mas the stage children’s Christmas festival. All 
children connected with the stage, whether as 
players or the children of players, are entitled to 
invitations, provided they have not passed the age 
limit of fifteen years. 

A list of these children of the stage is kept and 
amended or abridged each year, and invitations 
are sent out to each child to attend the celebration. 
If the children are with traveling companies the 
do rot entirely forego the pleasures of the fontbeal, 
for wherever the company is playing on Christmas 
Eve the city is ascertained and the children’s gifts 


| shipped to them in good time for the enjoyment of 


| apartment for a Christmas tree and supper. 


them on Christmas. At the festival 
mammoth tree occupies the stage, an 
gifts are distributed. 
given by the children. 
It was Mrs. E. L. Fernandez, an actress, who 
conceived the idea of a Christmas festival for 
children of the stage. She was acting in the play 
‘*May Blossom” in New: York in 1888. In the 
cast were several children. When Christmas came 
Mrs. Fernandez invited the child-players to her 
The 


yroper a 
from ii 
There is an entertainment 


tree was iaden with gifts. 
This first Christmas festival was such a success 
that the next year it was transferred to Wailack’s 


| Theatre, and Henry E. Dixey entertained the chil- 


dr:n with songs and recitations. The 


third 


| Cheistmas Mr. Antonio Pastor (‘‘Tony Pastor”) 


off-red his playhouse for the festival, and there it 
was held until three years ago, when, because it 
was assuming larger and larger proportions, it 


| overflowed into Tammany Hall. 


From the small beginning of fourteen children 
in Mrs. Fernandez’s apartment the observance of 


| the festival has grown until last year more than 


| questing the kind of gift the writer desires. 


four hundred children were present, irrespective 
of the large number to whom gifts were sent on 
the road, and twenty-two hundred dollars were 
spent for their gifts and entertainment. 

In the eyes of the children Mrs. Kate Wilson is 
Santa Claus’s shipping clerk. Mrs. Fernandez 
and her aides are the receiving and purchasing 
clerks. For weeks before Christmas they receive 
the letters sent to Santa Claus in their care, re- 
If the 
request is reasonable it is granted. One little girl 
sent a magazine clipping that Santa Claus might 
learn from the picture exactly what sort of rain- 
coat she wanted. One request was for a Bible, 
“not a little one, but the big kind with pictures and 
a place for births and deaths.” 

One person in every traveling theatrical company 
is appointed to collect and forward money for the 
fund for this children’s festival in New York, so 
that, really, it is within the power of every actor to 
enjoy Christmas by proxy if in no other way. 


Together at the | 
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“¢@ / Our Free Catalogue 


Is ready for its annual mission of practical 


magazine economy to the homes of 1,000,000 

¢ people who read magazines and newspapers. 
There is dividend-paying information on every page of 

this big 1907 edition, which lists over 3,000 magazines, 


periodicals, newspapers and combination offers. 
money, for we quote you 


saves you subscription 


Our system 
the 


Lowest Existing Prices 


New ideas and new suggestions and valuable information 
for every magazine reader, are found in this catalogue, the 
most complete one of the kind ever published, and we offer 
it to YOU simply for your name on a postal card. 


Ours is one of the largest subscription agencies 
in the world and we are known everywhere. 
We therefore enjoy the closest relations with 
the publishers, and are thereby enabled to 
secure unusual concessions, giving 
us every facility for furnishing any 


magazine, periodical or newspaper 





in the world at a rate much lower ——— 
than you believe possible. Ae 
We have helped thousands save maga-— } ux : 
zine dollars. We can do the same for you. ry 
Simply send us your name on a one-cent | (JMHaNsony ) 
ostal card, asking for our Free Catalogue. |: Be 
rite to-day. Wecaninterest you. Address “<=pem < 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
99 Fourth Ave. (near 12th St.) 





OPEC OE OE LT AES GN OIE LE ESE 


212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 


i UB POT ICE BS SIGE LL TEL PET AM Ls : Bt SIE PESOS RS 








SHINES LIKE A NEW DOLLAR 
AND COSTS BUT A QUARTER 


Many varnishes are mixed with benzine and 
quickly evaporate when the lid is off the can. 
Such , & instantly leaving a brittle surface that 
scratches and flakes off. 


OPAL-GLOSS VARNISH 
dries gradually and makes a hard brilliant sur- 
face that successfully resists daily wear. It may 
be washed with soap and hot water. It comes in 
seven shades and may be put to a hundred uses. 
FREE PAINT BOX 

Send us your paint dealer’s name, state whether or not he 
sells OPAL-GLO8S and we will send you a free water 
color paint box for the children. 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT CO. 








Best 
For 
Baby 


STORK (iii 
ABSORBENT 
DIAPERS 


Made to FIT baly. Comfortable. Healthful. 
Of specially Woven soft cotton fabric with a 
centre of “cotton plush”’ 4 inch thick. Won- 
derfully absorbent. Light Weight. Do not 
overheat baby. Do not slip down. Easily and 
thoroughly washed, Save work. 

Sold in sealed boxes containing 6 diapers 
Small 75c, Medium 90c, Large $1 per box. 
Get them for the baby. Ask your dealer 
—if he hasn't Stork Absorbent Diapers, 


write us. PFREE—A “Cotton plush" Baby ; 4 


wash cloth as a useful sample. reg)” ; 
THE STORK COMPANY, » sr. . / 
Department D-1, Boston, Mass. ~ 


(Also manufacturers of ** Stork "’ Sheeting and ** Stork "’ Pants.) 














20th Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








This Bottle of 


ED.PINAUDS 


Lilas de France 


EXTRAIT VEGETAL 


is yours. 


Send 10 cents (to pay postage and 
packing) and we will forward it to your 
addresstogether with ED. PINAUD’S 
booklet ‘*Messages from the Stars.’’ 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilas de France 


is an exquisite and 
delightful perfume 
for the handker- 
chief, atomizer, 
bath and general 
toilet uses. It is the 
most popular toilet 
preparation among women of fash- 
ion in Paris and New York—a 
single drop contains the fragrance 
of a bunch of freshly cut lilacs. 
Indispensable to men after shaving 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Ed. Pinaud Building, 
88 and 90 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 


BABY OUTFITS 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


Send 4c. for illustrated Catalog. 


Nye & Herring, Dept. 1, 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 





Ed. Pinaud’s 
ican Office. 




















No Hot Water 


Ever 


Bag ites 
Combines Such 
Advantages 


Used for every 
purpose that any bag 
can be,and in addition 
prevents getting up 
to feed baby. Keeps 
bottles hot all night. 
Invaluable while 
making short visits. 
Bandages, poultices, 
medicines, etc,, al- 
ways hot. Doesaway 
with alcoiol lamps 
and other heat. Costs 
no more than any first 
quality bag. Sent any- 
where for $2. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Marvel Company 

60 E. 23rd 8t. 
New York 


“NO MORE 
GETTING UP AT 
NIGHT!” 


~~ Bormuen of ~ 

















A, new and different wa 
To do Your Washing’ 
Labor- Saving, Time -Saving, 
Health Saving. The only inven- 
tion ever patented, washing without 
injury, thoroughly and with ease, the 
finest 8 and the heaviest 

Woolen Blankets and Comforters. 
O7 Cleansing by the alternate pressure 
and suction of water. 


The SANITAREE Washer 


produces a seething whirlpool of alternate 
compressions and absorptions. The clothes 
are saturated and squeezed out again and again. No soiled spot 
can withstand its powerful, tremendous re-drenching and constant 
re-wringing. Made of selected seasoned wvod and Bessemer 
Galvanized steel. Strong, durable, yet light. 

(7 Sold on a Guarantee. Let us send you one on 30 days trial. 
07 Write for descriptive booklet and low introductory Price 
SANITAREE WASHER CO., 120 Washer St., Tell City, Indiana 





SOLD - RENTED 
All Makes. All Prices 


I it 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
1% Barclay 8t. 319 Dearborn 8t. 
90 Leonard 8t. 58 Plymouth Ct. 
BOSTON 8ST. LOUIS RICHMOND 
38 Bromfield St. 208 N. 9th St. 605 E. Main St. 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
715 Sansom St. 1011 Golden Gate 
LOS ANGELES 
138 8. Broadway 
Write 
nearest store 


KANSAS CITY 
817 Wyandotte 8t. 
Executive Office 

343 B’way, N. Y. 
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| | 
Quotations to Send with | 
Christmas Presents 


| 

| T IS not always easy to find an appropriate 
quotation just when you want it. So here are | 
some carefully-selected ones to help you out. 

| A few have already been adapted and others may 
be ; for instance, in the first one substitute your 
own name for “ Lowell” in the last line, and if the 
sex requires changing, alter “girl” to “‘sir’’ in the 
first line, and “he” to “‘she” in the last. 


To Send with Books: 


It may ensue, fair girl, that you 
Years hence this yellowing leaf may see, 
And, put to task, your memory ask 
In vain, ‘* This Lowell, who was he ?” — Lowell. 





q 
















The \ 
s making 
of dainty 
decorations, 
novelties and 
paper flowers is 
a fine artrequiring 
fine scissors. Blades 
must beatoncesharp Ps 
and delicately adjusted. “4 \ 
You find this kind of AN 
Scissors every time you 
find this name— 


KEEN €& 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


Scissor 
Arts 







> 

- 
~ 
= I thought to myself I would offer this book to you, 
This, and my love together.— Tennyson. 


This little paper traveler goes forth to your 
door, charged with tender greetings. Pray you, 
take him in. He comes from a house where you 
are well-beloved.— Stevenson. 








Go, pictured rhymes, for one dear reader meant ; 
Bring back the smiles your jocund morning lent, 
And warm his heart with sunbeams yet unspent. 
Q — Adapted from Holmes. 

a) 


With Home-Made Presents: 
Alone I did it.—Shakes peare. 


That sanguine inexperience loves to make. 
—Cow per. 





The only gift is a portion of thyself. . . 


Therefore the poet brings his poem ; the shepherd, 1, « e 
his lamb; the farmer, corn; the miner, a gem; | it An Id ] i h t ( ft ; 
the sailor, coral and shells ; the painter, his picture ; } ea Y1S mas l 


the girl, a handkerchief of her own sewing. | 
—kmerson. | HE perplexing question of the year is what to buy at a moderate 
Under this name you have a positive For the joy in their making | cost as a Christmas gift that will combine all the elements of nicety, 
guarantee of honest, reliable scissors Take them, O fond and true, practicability and appropriateness. There is practically no gift at 
capable of every-day work, yet always And for his sake who made them | the same cost that will please wife, mother, sister or friend as much as a 
| 
| 



















sharp and fit for the most exacting Let them be dear to you.— Henley. latest improved Bissell ‘‘Cyco’”’ Bearing Sweeper. It is finished as 
ae. me matter Row many See & elegantly as a piano, in a variety of rich figured woods. The metal 
scissors you have you ought to have gantly as a plano, In a vé y g Ss. 1e meta 
a pair of Keen Kutters to help you in | With a Present to a Husband and Wife: 




















parts in the best patterns are all nickeled. Everything about the ma- 

emergencies. Go chine indicates value double its actual cost to the purchaser. Thou- 
Look also for Keen Kutter on pocket- To bless this twain that they may prosperous be. | | sands of Bissell sweepers are given every year as Christmas gifts, and 
knives for men and women and get —Shakespeare. | | the demand for this purpose is growing enormously. A Bissell sweeper 


the very best made. 
The entire Keen Kutter 
line is sold under this 
mark and motto: 


Pris Dany pesnagy 7 Ta yi With Presents Sent from a Distance: 


is Forgotten."’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 


will be a constant reminder of the giver for ten years or more. Reduces 
the labor of sweeping 95 per cent., cleans carpets and rugs as no corn 
broom can, raises no dust, and will outlast fifty corn brooms. Sold by 
all first-class dealers. Price, $2.50 to $5.50 


Special Holiday Offer 


The gift doth stretch itself as ’tis received 
And is enough for both.— Shakespeare. 





I send my heart-throb fifty miles, 
Through every line ’tis beating ; 












































































































































































: | p 
: If your dealer does not keep G Buy a Bissell betwee and J; fr 
’ od grant you many and happy years.— Holmes. y a Bissell between now and Jan. 1, 1907, from 
Keen Kutter goods write us. | deed y Ppyy any dealer, send us the purchase slip and receive 
: Scissor Book Sent Free. Better three hours too soon than a minute too | complimentary a good quality morocco leather 
( : SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY | late. — Shakespeare. pent ne sy apna any pi ee on it. Something 
J | any lady or gentlem: é -clate 
; St. Louis and New York, U.S.A. | y y gz eman would appreciate. 
— With Candy, Fruit or Flowers: BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
| Do you like the taste? —Shakespeare. Dept. 63 
\ ‘ ‘ aa ae GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
“ What an excellent thing did God bestow upon hae ee a — 
man when He gave him a good stomach! ical can Uieenis Tenses “a pe Seaeeae rae — of carpet 
: — Beaumont and Fletcher. y y 
al Flowers, the last-born of the year, 
I send on Christmas Day ; 
Oh, may your hours as sweet appear, 
Your heart as bright and gay.—Owen. 
| YOUR 
With Jewelry, Bronzes or Pictures: U GIFT 
P : — ° Manufacturer's Brokers have lot of beautiful, hig! 
| Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, weil. Solid Gold, full jeweled, ladies” 
More quick than words do move a woman’s mind. watches, fresh from the factory. Use 
; pa Shakes peare ful, dainty, aristox ratic. Material, 
CANDY ought by right to be the dainties stata de ileal tali workmanship, and Gnish, best 
and cleanest of all things in the kingdom oo ring, O my Lan fair, $12 value a jeweler can $685 
3. . 4 4 j S “ me offer. — 
tod of food. And yet, nearly all factories 7 i ro = “om — Gift } toy dy ws A better take it 
a di th h ] t th ox fh h d. As a perpetual Corne | while you have the chance. Seni 
ip the cnocolates the same way — oy nand. To tell you of my tenderness. Let down | | money-orcer at once. If don't 
r 4 F ° —Adapted from Stevenson. the back —— aad sult, price heerfully refunded. A 
| 2OX Ul at. ,n iin model, gok 
T . fe. H Z . | by unhooking a gate. All you have to filled. Same price. Ills, on request 
Stacy S orkdipt “op Ren cer eh) OS ey oe gild dotochange the luxurious Streit Daven 1 ont et =a. . . 
aii ¥ ran 7 . . ’ port into a comfortable double bed. Full width head and foot rokers, assau St., New Yor 
The hearts of all its givers warm ied, keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. ‘The 
With love by freezing years unchilled. ‘ 
: h | t - S D Bed | “MONEY BACK” pans 
C OCOIAaTeS | Holmes. treit Davenport DIAMONDS 
? . } A pleasure that can never pall, made up as a bed, looks like a bed, is a bed—the most rest- This Ls pare a tn RING is only one of many 
ps are being demanded everywhere by people A serene moment, deftly caught and kept ful one,too,on which you ever slept. Don't confuse the Streit illustrated in our 300 page Catalogue. 
It. of discrimination and refinement who insist on To make immortal summer on your wall. with theautomatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, “% KARAT A Cash Refund 
le . * Lowell catch and never work. ‘The Streit is simple, strong, no lst Quality Guarantee less 
Ss. absolute cleanliness in what they eat. — Lowen. mechanism —just a gate to unhook, DIAMOND \I YY, 5% with every 
+M : : | . . . The only chair in which 28.50. ‘ Y diamond  pur- 
ni Q The Stac Way Is to dip the chocolates on With A Ki d of Present: Streit Morris Chairs you can relax every muscle — Rope me chased (of 4 
4 the end or a fork so that the fingers never | ny - F pce vey pouse i and bac < and foot om BELCHER Karat or over). 
. 7 » ol _ > exactly the right height. /hen not in use, foot-rest easily Mounting Onl Our 300 page 
— touch the melted chocolate from first to last. a Coulter nn De a De Sees, but the love | slipped back—leather cushion forming tufted front. ae ily Be Big er 
‘a ait ge cootentiqner dos not have them send to-day 8 7 F ‘i U pholstered in ee ees oe ~- goods. This Complete $32.25 Cat alog with § s 
. or an elegant 3-layer 20-ounce box fresh from our ff | Decide not rashly. The decision made WY sated Hemles ania’ eit an a ge Sette. ode 
i : : a o ealer Cz p- u remarka ifler 
kitchens. Dias express paid. Half size box, 50c. Can never be recalled. . . . ply you, order from us We given on de- maied Gee on 
ee Oe Dost thou accept the gift ?— Longfellow. shiponapproval. Write snand SU0.50. Br wrdggage 
0 T ST C 0 157 Clinton Ave., N. | for free catalogue — new designs. LAMOS & CO. (Inc.), Wholesale Jewelers, 
e Ae A Y C ° Rochester, N. Y. Presents endear Absents.— Lamb. THEC, P, STREIT MPG. 00 Estab. 1861. 510 Trude Blig., CHICAGO, 
| Wear this for me—one out of suits with fortune, 1048 Kenner St. " 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks Cincinnati, O. ( ‘h t G 
The best Christmas present means. — Shakespeare. ristmas reens 
: Let this slight token of the debt I owe Special Christmas decorations of Holly, Mag- 
; for your Catholic Outlive for thee December’s frozen day, nolia, Long needle _Pine, Palm Crown, Palm 
: friend or employee And, like the arbutus budding under snow, | | Leaves, Southern Wild Smilax and Gray Moss. 
3 “1 ll Catholi Take bloom and fragrance from some morn of Enough for small churches or homes, To any 
: t urge upon el \-athorcs May.—W hittier address, express prepaid, for $5, cash with order. 
: use } a . . 
: ae ’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark B. A. BEAVER, Evergreen, ALABAMA 
the nn ag Its coming, and look brighter when it comes. 
k author- —Adapted from Byron. f pa 
food by the | Gest chen oe wi Oh Engraved Stationery 
. ena: é ° hs ° of ev vastety : 
Council | Fe And love, packed in a kiss.— Baldwin. 1000 Pla Ss phi g ciate. ELEGANT HOLIDAY GIFT 
timore.” < , ; : y theatrical parapher- 1 Box 24 sheets latest society linen paper engraved 
. I send with deep cape ya oe + mg f nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc.,can ar ! (die stamped) with name or address $1 00 
vy > i riendship formed! this gift to be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, and 24 envelopes to match ‘ ‘ . 
(Signed) Z (Ge fc oe ne ; . EE illustrated ; sent on request, postpaid | ne ar post free. 72 sheets and 72 oor .- ove, os. 
_ af Send for it to-day | engrave ards, old English, finest stock, . ngrave 
| : . I bring | FR The Crest Trading Co., 20 F Witmark Bldg., NewYork | wedding invitations, announcements, etc., to order at corre- 
: Bo money in adv soguieed Ser the In friendship’s fearless trust my offering Joeman awemony & CO. Rochester, N.Y 
: s ‘ Ss $ J — } q , Rochester, N. Y. 
: *h it lac sel, and thou wilt see. “ 97 ELECTRIC 
. Manual of Prayers How much it lacks I feel, and t i te Exer-Ketch pact 
i The only complete compendium of - “ A marvelous and _ practical little . ? . a” EVERY | 
the Prayers and Ceremonies, and expla- May every Christmas grace } Electric Engine. “ It's simplicity Will Carleton 7 Magazine WHERE” 
| nation of the Sacraments, aiding to a Shine ae i ls f Osh itself."" Can't get out of order. 
; Govough understanding of the sacred | shine as an angels face. Us Orne. | Has power sufficient to operate . Le have all heard : f Wit ae ARLETON, 
offices of the Church. 792 pages. } P ° | small Mechanical Toys or Machin | the famous poet and editor, authur of ‘Farm 
OF On request we send the book, | | The heart of the giver makes the gift dear and ». * Built-like-an-eagine.” Will | | ilinde.” “Cie Levens.” oc. ofc. His 
prepaid. pr ~ ive dane” ‘cxamnination, | precious.— Luther. ‘ewe for aon & ie ont beshary | | magazine, “EVERY WHERE," contains his 
you send us the price, $2; or return book will run it for months as a toy. No | | anes eames. sket non as srories Best of 
at our expense. Your name, in gold on I send thee here a remembrance of all } smell. No Alcohol or Gasoline. No < additional literature ents a Year 
oO J 2 ° . remi . aa oO . 4 » « 4 
with order, amy Eg bg hg gh | That my heart to thy heart doth recall.—Frere. | desired. The smallest chill can meerate Pend By | Special Offer —3 Months for 10 cts 
soma Cardinal Gibbons. Address Dept. H., T 1 its | by ‘tte is one of the | a ay a eyed peep Puzzles, Novelties, Etc. | if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
MURPHY CoO., Baltimore, Md. oO reveal its complacence Dy gl rite for our free offer and illustrated catalog. ; 
———____ Headquarters Theological Books & Church Goods. native dialects of love.— Mrs. Sigourney. | “ Exer-Ketch” Novelty Co. 392 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. | EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














You buy a piano to fill your home 
with happinessand to train your children 
to express beautiful thoughts in harmo- 


You buy 


nious sounds. 


The 





Piano 


to create this happiness and training in 
the highest degree and for the most 
reasonable terms. 


Homes, having a Packard, ring with 
the clear, rich, highly colored tones of 
a famous instrument, the result of over 
a quarter of a century's experience in 
successful piano-making. 


Our special selling-plan enables you 
to buy a piano more conveniently than 
you have any idea, 


Write, to-day, for our terms and 
catalogueand for information as to where 
you can hear the Packard Piano played. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

















{ People 
Marvel 


at the chance to buy this ‘‘ musicians’ favorite ”’ 
at a moderate price on easy terms until they 
learn that this is the only long established 
piano house charging nothing for the ‘‘ name.’’ 


Our Free Illustrated Catalogue 


shows all the handsome Ludwig styles and 
helps you select any piano better. It tells why 
musicians praise the clear tone of the Ludwig’s 
upper register, as well as the silvery, yet mellow 
notes of the treble. 

To see its graceful design and superb hand- 
carved finish, and to read what famous musi- 
cians say of it, write for the Ludwig Catalogue. 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 











. . . 
Living-Music-Box 

is the registered name for my 

genuine 

Geisler-Andrcsberg-Roller Canaries 
directly imported from our own 
hatcheries in Germany. Their 
song is entirely different from the 
ordinary Canary ,and far superior 
to anything you have ever heard. | QJ 
It is simply marvelous how a little 
bird like this can bring forth such 
a volume of sweet, rich, melo- 
dious tunes. Guaranteed 
Day and Night Songsters bi 
Other varieties from $2 up. Sent 
by express anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, alive 
arrival at Ex. office guaranteed. 

eware of imitators. Cageand 
hird’s inside wing must be stamped with my registered 
Tr de> Mark, “ Living-Music-Box,"’ or not genuine. 

Following letter will show how far we can send these birds, 
and what excellent satisfaction they give. Thousands of sim- 
ilar letters from all parts of the U. S. on file. 

Kahuka, Oahu, Hawaii, April 21, 1906. 





Received my Geisler-Roller in perfect condition. I never 
heard such sweet notes before. Thank you, Mr. Geisler, for 
your fair treatient. L. I. Bourke. 


















GEISLER’S BIRD STORE, Dept. B, OMAHA, NEB. 
Copy it as well as you can, send to us on 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 

nd exactly adapted to your calent. 


Largest Mail Order Bird House in the World. Estab. 1888. 
we will give you a handsome vortfolio L—= 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


Large illustrated catalog, looklet, and testimonials are free. 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
artis t and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
Chattanooga, Tenn 













Christmas Music for 
the School 


By W. J. Baltzell 


USIC is so generally cultivated that almost 
every school has among its pupils girls and 
boys who sing, who play the piano, organ or 
violin.; besides, every school is capable of chorus 

singing This article offers some simple and prac- 
tical vocal and instrumental pieces, in some cases 

—_ easy to play and sing and only moderately 

difficult in any case. 

In planning the program it is well to have a cen- 
tral theme or idea which is to be developed by the 
various numbers. The one here offered for a part 
of a program follows the story of the Nativity by 
meahs of simple songs and carols. Recitations, 
tableaux or readings may be introduced. 


M 


ScENE 1. The Shepherds in the Fields. Use 
the verses, ‘‘While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night. ” The tune most in accord with 
the carol style is a traditional old English melody, 
which can be had in a series of ‘‘Old Christmas 
Carols,”’ edited by S. Archer Gibson, second series. 
A very pretty modern setting is by White. 

SCENE 2. Bethlehem and the Stable. Nothing 
is more beautiful here than Phillips Brooks’s 
hymn, ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
tional old English melody has hag set to the text 
in the first series of ‘‘Carols” by Mr. Gibson. 

ScENE 3. The Mother and the Child. For 
this scene there is nothing to — the German 
folk-song, ‘‘Holy Night, Peaceful Night!” In 
Mr. Gibson’s ‘‘Old Christmas Carols,” first 
series, it is arranged for various combinations of 
voices. In the second series of ‘‘Old Christmas 
Carols” is an old French melody set to the hymn 
‘*O’er the Cradle of a King.” Then there is the 
little hymn ‘‘Away in a Manger,” which may be 
sung to the tune of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” 

ScENE 4. The Visit of the Wise Men. This 
e »isode is provided for in the old hymn and tune 

‘‘We Three Kings of Orient Are.’”’ It consists of 
five stanzas, the first and last to be sung by the 
“three kings” (represented by three boys), the 
others sung as solos ; between the stanzas is a re- 
frain by a children’s ‘chorus. 

A fitting climax to this carol se rvice would be 
the singing of ‘‘ All Hail the King,”’ by Nevin, or of 
the grand old hymn, ‘‘Come Hither, Ye Faithful.” 


A secular program, suited to school entertain- 
ments, can be arranged from instrumental and 
vocal numbers; carols may be interspersed: 

Open with a piano duet, ‘‘Christmas Eve” 
(Reinecke), ‘* Processional March” (Ringuet or 
Teilman), or ‘‘ Overture Carnavalesque ” (Kling), 
for piano, drums and toy instruments, in the style 
of the well-known ‘‘Kinder Sym shonie.” The 
various numbers listed can be noi more pictur- 
esque by pantomime or tableau accompaniment, 
the use of sleigh bells, whip etc. 


The Mother at the Cradle (Fink) 

. Cradle Song (any composer preferred) 

. Christmas Bells (Kohler, Rathbun) 

. Arrival of Santa Claus (Engelmann) 

. Santa Claus March (Niirnburg) 

Christmas Chimes (Goerdeler) 

. Coming of Santa Claus (Eyer) 

. Knight Rupert (Schumann) 

. Santa Claus Guards March (Krogmann) 
Santa Claus Galop (Knikel) 

. Christmastide (Rathbun) 

. Christmas Tree March (Dana) 

. Christmas Dance (Krogmann) 

. Christmas Suite (Turner) 

a. By the Fireside 

4. Cradle Song 

c. March Grotesque 

d, Through the Snow 

e. Christmas Greeting 


The pieces selected from the list in the preced- 
ing paragraph should be arranged to make a story 
or succession of scenes which the music will illus- 
trate, or they may be used to accompany recita- 


| tions, or to assist in stage representation. 


Number 1 or Number 14 (b) may be used in the 
carol service as the Holy Mother’s expression of 
care or love. Number 3, accompanied by bells, 


| tuned the pitch of several notes which occur fre- 
| quently, may announce the approach of Christ- 


mastime, while Number 4 or Number 7 will go 
very well with such a recitation as ‘‘’Twas the 
Night Before Christmas.”” Number 10 could be 
used to indicate the departure of Santa Claus. 
If a tree has been put up Number 12 will come 
into use, and Number 13 to accompany any stage 
evolutions around the tree. Number 14 is com- 
plete in itself as a picture of the season. 

Possibly the most descriptive number in the list 
is Number 8, written by Schumann to illustrate 
the German household myth of ‘‘Knecht Ru- 


| precht”—a grotesquely-attired person who goes 
| from house to house to reward good children and 


punish bad ones. The music accurately describes 
the agitation of the children as the jolly old 
Ruprecht comes into the house, asks about the 
behavior of the children and rewards them accord- 
ingly. This number should be accompanied by 


| a stage pantomime. 


The following carols are available for use in the 
program of instrumental numbers given above: 


1. I Saw Three Ships (Old English) 
2. The First Nowell (Old English) 
. All Hail the King (Nevin) 
. Hark! What Music Fills the Sky! (Gibson) 
Carol, Sweetly Carol (Simper) 
Hark, a Burst of Heavenly Music (Nevin) 
. hey Bells (Loud) 
ing, Merry Bells! (Loud, Fisher) 


-Oh, Christmas Bells (Simper) 

. Ring Out (Loud) 

. Oh, Merry, Merry Chiming Christmas Bells 
(l.oud) 


lf the school has an especially good boy singer 
he might sing Adams’s ‘Holy Night,” the chorus 
jcining in the refrain. A girl could sing Behrend’s 
“Gift,” a pretty song with interesting words. 

The carols are published in cheap octavo form, 
most of them obtainable separately. Music pub- 
lishers and the retail stores with large stocks in the 
cities are accustomed to send music for examina- 
tion, and teachers can easily secure for examination 
any of the pieces they desire to see. 


A tradi- | 


pos 3 








Ring the Bells for Christmas Morn (Spence) 
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A Fairy Tale by 


L. FRANK BAUM 


Author of 


: JOHN DOUGH 
“The Land of Oz 
“Wizard of Oz,” Etc. MYSTERY 


IS THE CHERUB 
BOY OR GIRL 
$500 For the Best Answers $500 


Baum’s new wonder book John Dough and the Cherub is a marvelous story and contains a 
strange mystery for the children to solve and for the grown-ups to laugh over. Any child under 
16 years may compete. List of gifts and full instructions in each book. John Dough and the 
Cherub abounds in unique Baum characters, and in humor, interest and originality excels the author's 
previous successes. 40 full pages in color, 20 colored chapter heads, 150 text pictures, decorated 
title page, fancy end sheets, etc. A\ll illustrations and decorations by John R. Neill. Price $1.25. 
For sale by dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


**Christmas Gift Book’’ adv., Page 22 November Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO., 89 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
**The Book Crier’’ 















See our column 


free on request 




















TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES. 


THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY The elephant can do tricks you never heard of The donkey 1s ‘‘ cuter’ than 
any animal Barnum ever had. New this year—different binde of Wild and Tame Animals. Al! kinds of Actors, including Clowas, 
i g Dep P ps i d Arena and 

em 

ug 














Hrench dolls, 
re of it, and 























is name and 


2240 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1872, 





THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs., and Patentees. 
Manufacturers of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Piano. 





















— HOLMES & EDWARDS 


STERLING INLAID 


We Remove the BASE METAL 
And Replace with SOLID SILVER f 


This is the difference between Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks and the f 
ordinary plated kind. Before Holmes & Edwards Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and Forks are plated, 
portions of the base metal are removed from the back of the bowl and handle, and solid silver sub- 
stituted. This patented process makes these spoons wear as long as soli silver, anc the cost is only 
half as much. Sold by all dealers. The trade-mark shown at the top is a guarantee of 25 years’ 
wear. Sen: for booklet ‘* Z-128,"’ showing various styles and patterns. 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 
(International Silver Co., Successor), 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BARNEY 2 BERRY 
e&s SKATES -22 


YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS must not he forgotten at 
Christmas time. Nothing will give them more genuine 
enjoyment than a pair of the well-known 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 


These skates are skillfully made of the best steel, and are strong 
and graceful. No other kind is so well-known or so ‘univ ersally used. 


Let us send vou a FREE illustrated catalog for selection, It 
contains Hockey Rules and directions for making an ice rink, 


BARNEY & BERRY, 115 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Ask for our roller skate catalog if interested. 


THe STA- KLEI 


eee STREREEEN > 
— a cpowscany...$ 


15 DOWD & CO Serr CLEANSING 
































For sale at 
dealers, or 
by mail 
35 cents. 
Agents 
Wanted 

Patented 

April} 27, 1897 


March 29, 1898. 
I] a : The STA-KLEEN with its open back, its bristles exposed from top tv 
The test Thought in Tooth Brushes! bottom to the pure air, is the “Tooth Brush of “Cleanliness ”— 


it is self-cleansing, always presenting itself sweet, pure and 3'es me. Each brush is 1 Corona sterilized and packed one in a hox, 
so that it is kept in that condition until it reaches the user. OWD & CO., Manufacturers, 524 Broadway, New Y York 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Are fast to sunlight, washin 





and rubbing and color more goods than others. Ask your druggist or mailed at 10¢ 


| per package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 
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A Louisa Alcott Play 
for Christmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 





Claus, aren’t you? I think I hear him outside. 
[Sound of shrill whistle und sleigh-bells outside. 
Mrs. MINOT goes out. 


. 
LAuRA and Lorry: Yes. indeed, we're all “As simple 
ready. 


MoLty Loo: And Boo’s all ready, too. Aren’t 
you, Boo? (Sound outside, RALPH’S voice, ‘*W hoa as d 
there, Dunder; whoa, there, Blitzen.” Great stam p- 
ing and shaking oj sleigh-bells. ) 

MERRY: Oh, he’s come in his sleigh! Pocket 

Sue: I wender how he got it down the chimney. 

FRANK: Why, he came without his pack this 39 
time. I'll tell you howitwas. You see, we decided Kodak 
it would be fun to have all our presents given out 
together, so we just sent a note to Santa Claus, and 
he went around to the different houses and gathered 
them all up and brought them here and hung them 
THE SELECTION OF THE on the tree. He’s only come now to give them out. 

= ‘6 ” Merry: I wondered why I couldn’t find any- 
Christmas Crown thing hidden around the house at home. I looked 
, everywhere I could think of. 
The intrinsic value of a‘‘ CROWN’? Pianois JiLL: So you’ve been hunting, have you? 
not apparent to the superficial examination. Motty Loo: Of course she has. I always do. 

True, there will be noted the surpassing And sc does Boo. Don’t you, Boo? 
art-elegance of the exterior—the exquisite LAURA and Lorry: Yes, and we hunted, too. 
woods, the finish, the general ensemble— yar The only thing I could find was something 

he I didn’t want: a new geography book. 

















But you must know the exclusive 


**CROWN’’ distinctiveness of action- FRANK: Somebody was giving you what you « 
construction, of sounding-boatd, of scale and neeced, not what you wanted. (Ali laugh.) e CW A oO 4 n 
of tone-quality (that magnificent tone, of 6s 

range and volume) — | 


To feel that you really know that match- {[ Mrs. Minot enters, back, with Mrs. PEca. 











less musical creation Mrs. Minor: Well, children, here he is at last. 


Let me introduce our old friend, Santa Claus. 
ox 99 ° f «6{ RALPH enters dressed as Santa Claus. He goes 
rown 1ano about shaking hands with children. 
; RALPH: Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
Time and much thought — more years than everybody. : 


(All say ‘‘ Merry Christmas, Santa.”’ ) 














A we care to count, of continuous consideration & Well, well, I’m glad to see you all again. I thought : : 
7 and weighing of piano possibilities — have I’d never get here. My reindeer got stuck in the For pictures 44% x6% inches. In its construction nothing nas 
a been requisite to our ultimate achievement — chimney, and Dunder wanted to go down and Rae ge ET Fs eee re aa 
' a‘*CROWN.’’ Blitzen wanted to go up, and I had an awful time. been negle cte d. 1 he Ic NSCS are of high Spec d(/. 5), st 1¢ tly rec tilin- 
- 4 In the chocsing of a ‘‘ CROWN’? you can But here I am at last. Are you glad to see me? ear and being of 8% inch focus insure freedom from distortion. 
make no error. There is but one grade (All shout ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” ‘‘ You bet,” etc.) That's ah ’ ~ * ,, f wttn 4 : or oe 
a.aeeee : , ’ ) , » shutter is the B. & L. Automatic, an equipment having gre: 
that, the BEST. good, and I’m glad to be here, too. It’s getting rhe : att . = uty ving great 
The selection and purchase can be madein & so crowded up at the North Pole that I have no scope in automatic exposure, yet so simple that the amateur can 


your own home, no matter where you are, as peace of my life. There’s a crowd of explorers master its workings after a few minutes examination. 

setisfactorily as though you were in our @ with sleds and balloons and airships that worry eee : Sa : seme : 

great sales-rooms. the very life out of me. (Ad/ laugh.) Well, I tell Equipped with our automatic focusing lock, brilliant reversible 
We will be pleased to mail you, upon re- you it’s no joke. (Laughs heartily himsel}. Turns finder with hood and spirit level, rising and sliding front and two 

quest, our superb and complete Book of to JAcK and JILL): Why, what’s happened to 





~ &* OA SS 




















the ‘‘ CROWN ’’ Piano, (Catalogue K) with these young invalids ? tripod sockets. Price, $35.00. 
Can you more surely gladden the Yuletide RALPH: Upset, eh? Well, the next thing our 
season — for mother, for wife, for daughter young inventor must get up (turns to FRANK) is a EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
‘* CROWN ’’— ‘ and. I'll bring it along next Christmas. Well, now 
Carrying with it, as it does, the assurance let’s sce what kind of fruit there is growing on this 
this kind of tree never bears except when I come the dealers or by mail. The Kodak City 
GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer around, isn’t it? I have a patent on that, anyway. : 
~ ~ : Lee I put my hand on is marked ‘‘Miss Jane Pecq.” 
(Takes package jrom tree and gives it to JILL, who 


all essential information. oE: They got upset coasting. 
or for sister — than by the presentation of a patent, non-upsettable sled. If he doesn’t I will, 
etd Cuil a Rochester, N. Y. 
; ewes free 
of a life-time of appreciation and enjoyment ? remarkable tree. It’s a most curious thing that odak Catalogues free a 
215 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO : (Goes to tree.) What's this? The very first thing 
_ aad opens it and finds pretty workbox.) 
(C Jitt: Oh, how lovely! Exactly what I wanted. 
(Girls exclaim admiringly ) 
| RALPH: And the second is for Miss Jane Pecq, 

















and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth. I 
The Sled that Steers don’t believe this tree grows anything but Miss 
5 - Jane Pecq fruit. (Hands her packages as he 






—__= Fi speaks. These may contain anything desired, but 
, should include a small ring jrom JAcK.) 
Jiri: Oh, Jack, how sweet of you. 
Jack (indijjerently): Oh, that’s all right. 
Joe: Vl bet that’s an engagement ring. 
“RANK: Shut up, Joe. It’s none of your busi 
ness if it is. 





=| | -— Well, I didn’t mean anything. 

aad ; ALPH: Oh, yes, here’s something for Mr. John 
: Minot. (Hands him package which contains a 
jum ping jack with one leg done up in bandages. 
; Children shout with laughter.) 





The Swiftest, Safest 
Strongest Sled Ever Invented 


ot 

SWIFTEST —That suits the boys. ‘The feetare | 
not dragged in steering. Jt does not “plow” 
inturning. Draws easiest when not coasting. 


Jack: All right, fellows; the joke’s on me this 
time. But I’ll get square with you. See if 1 don’t. 


RALPH: And here are some more for that same 


SAFEST—It steers like a bicycle, the steering damaged young hero. (/lands him postage-stamp 
bar curving the spring-steel runners. The album and other packages, including a football. 
only sled a girl can properly control. Boys exclaim admiringly.) 


STRONGEST — Made of second-growth white 


" royT « ) rt ’ »s r i > 
aan cial” Pesetcas tdmarestible. Mrs. Minot: Poor boy! It'll be a long time 


Prevents wet feet and doctor’s bills. before he can use that. — 
$500 Prize Contest for Bows and Girls Now On. Ep: It'll be a long time before he'll need it, 
Ald who enter getareward. Write for particulars. Mrs. Minot. We don’t play football till the fall. 
MODEL SLED FREE eee Good for you, Ed. 
Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it worl-s ALPH: The next is marked for Mr. Napoleon 


nd give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail with illustrated 


. , Looklet giving fullinformation regardiny sizes and prices. 
t 8.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101W, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bonaparte Bemis. ee 
MoLty Loo: Oh, where is that child? I was 
so interested in the presents | forgot about him. 


YY (Ajter a search Boo is found asleep behind tree.) 





~~ 








Patentees and Manufacturers. 




























































: Come, Boo; here’s something nice for you. 7 
N . RALPH: Here you are, young man. Here is a e onover 1anoO 
} sled, and a trumpet, and a dog. Hitch the dog to 
the sled, sit on it, blow your trumpet, and off you 
rs for a ride. sige te Ay Boo on po and oT he N deciding between a Conover Piano and one of less merit, you should 
: You can do it at home him trum pet. oys drag him around room. he : Tk "ie Ba Saar) ae “ath pp 
with our remaining presents should be given with appropriate be guided by your musical requirements and your idea of true economy. 
A remarks. Io Gus, the Admiral, is given a oe o} If you wish to possess a piano of superior tone quality, one that wil! 
is to ‘‘ poli q i the big front door.” y 1 , : 2 es i... % P 
= chamois to‘‘ polish up the handle of the big jront , ee ieee ' sie ceeaidae lice dillilins 9 TA min odin aay in, 
uto To Ep, the musician, a mouth organ. To FRANK, enable you fully to express your interpretative ability 5 . 
» the engineer, a train of tin cars. To “HUNGRY strument that will be permanent in musical character, choose the Conover, 
Jor.” a large pie. To the other children, gijts suit- Even for temporary use, it is much more satistactory to have a fine Instru- 
Ins ing their several tastes. These may be interspersed Ree gi. d i et. ‘walang sa a 
with genuine gifts, and may include the children in ment than an inferior one; the good plano not onl, gives better service but 
ea + een the yey peo After they have all been always represents a higher intrinsic value. And it isa betterinvestment 
ome Wame eS aS ee , nities cats ree “* hn: nated Reicineen oath tan 
, Con te eset tedeers Ep: Well, boys and girls, let’s give three cheers to purchase an instrument whose music al qualities you know will be 
5 ; and oud. Pins are “sct for good old Santa. Mig hy pa ney - lasting than it is to buy one that may disappoint you later on. 
— up” by pressing a lever. No noise —no work — Mrs. Minot. (Cheers.) And three for Jack anc c : ; ke F PINS A ge a 
all pleasure. Not a toy —not made to break. jill. (Cheers.) Sooner or later you will disc ard an unsatis/é el ple . 12 
iM yous duly anes act coll Aute- Pine, send uo bie Mrs. Minot: Oh, thank you, thank you. I You will keep a Conover. ‘The best economy 1s to buy a 
name and .OO0, our regular price, and we'll sen:l — ave ¢ ad a very ha ime. ¢ ’ P J 
to-Pins prepaid to your address. Send for Folder hope you have all had a ew happy bone, and | m one in the first place. x ‘ABLE 
sure you must all be hungry. But before we go ~ CABLE 
RUSSELL ROBINSON CO. in to supper I think it would be nice to sing the SIGN THE COUPON and mail it to us and we will send our ROOK COMPANY 
109-115 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. children’s Christmas song. (Cries of “Good.” All OF CONOVER PIANOS ee thins mesial information FREE. Chicago, Hlinois 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT sing an appropriate Christmas song. At conclusion P . —"_ mA oe F 
—-— oj song curtain falls, or, if preferred, the perjormers j - 
1p to PUNCH & JUDY SHOW may mingle with the audience. ) he Cable Company Pee 
= oa I 
ork if mm Movable Paper Figures and Costumes NOTE All rights Diss this ay pt a oe ¥ Miss Manufacturers Na 
S| 3 cut -, og nee ‘~ Icott’s heirs. a  , ming rye ry o “oe 
reworks, 10c. Magic Tricks, 10 readers for an amateur production of it, limited to one per- 
«, , 3 gente Suse eee. yeee forinance, provided the following is printed on each pro- Chicago shdsisaes 
. $5. Plays, Games, Decora- . Ooms " : wri clal permission of 
4) tio ; asks, Tal- gram: This play is produced by special per 
> : a] we ge hg vos 1 The Ladies’ Home Journal, Miss Alcott’s heirs, and the pub New York Office and Warerooms, 139 Fisth Avenue . 
»¥ air Novelties. Catalog FREE lishers, Messrs. Little, Brown and Company.”’ All kinds of 
fo YZ Entertainment Shop, 99 4th Av., N.Y. professional performances of this play are forbidden. 
, Mo. 














& Perrins 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 


Sauce has never been equalled 
John Duncan's Sons, Agts,, N.Y. 











A Choice Xmas Gift 


HOLIDAY DOLL, 
‘4 HIS doll has 


many new fea- 
tures thatcombineto 
make it an ideal toy. 
The photographic 
face, taken from life 
and colored, gives it 
a natural, life - like 
appearance never 
before obtainable. 
The dress and under 
clothing are of t.ne 
materials and work 
manship —the very 
best. The garments are 
all made to fasten with 
buttons, hooks or draw- 
strings. ody of doll 
is jointed and made 
entirely of cotton, great 
care being taken that 
material is perfectly sani- 
tary and clean. This 
doll is one that appeals 
Strongly to the child, 
md, being indestructible, 
gives a plaything that 
will last, and never fail 
15 Inches High. to entertain. Satisfac- 

Sent prepaid anywherein U.S. tion guaranteed or 

1.10. money refunded. 


THE TOYLAND DOLL COMPANY 
54 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 























TOYS-GAMES 


, MUSICAL NOVELTIES 
MUSEMENTS SRY BOPY 


‘ 






GREATEST OFFER 
| HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
| will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the latest 
and sweetest sounding 
Musical Novelty you 
ever heard and guaran- 
tee to refund your money 
if not sieeeed. Any child can play it. In ad- 
dition to the above | will send absolutely free, 
my latest illustrated Catalogue, which tells you 
about all the Newest and Best Toys, Games, 
and Musical Novelties out this season. Address 
STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 














Moore Push-Pins 


For hanging up CALENDARS, @=> 
small pictures, draperies, posters, 
match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innumerable other 
things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls as 
do tacks. No hammer needed: YOU PUSH 
Made of 


THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. 
TEEL and polished GLASS; strong and 


ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
Stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo- 
Supply stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per 
pach ody +S loz., or 20¢ per box of one doz. 

Zlike cuts. Moore Push-Pin Co., 
106. 8. Tith Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








4 &Keal English Christmas 
with Lady Betty 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


It’s only at Christmas that the members of a 
house-party at Battlemead ever feel obliged to 
assemble for breakfast; but this Christmas Day 
not one person was missing. Jim and I had given 
eat h other presents, with our ‘‘Merrie Christ- 
mas” greetings, the first thing in the morning, but 
there were gifts from everybody to everybody on 
everybody’s plate, and that breakfast was a merry 
meal! We chattered and laughed and excl: 1imed 
over our things, as if we’d been in the nursery, 
while the faces of the 4 pny were beaming, not 
enly because they had had a good ball, but also 
because they hi ad had Christmas things, without 
waiting for Boxing Day. 

Directly after breakfast we had to think of get- 
ting ready for church, for not a soul had made an 
excuse to stop at home on this glorious Christmas 
morning. Some of us drove; some of us walked; 
and I was so happy I could have cried, because it 
was my first Christmas with Jim. 


I 


Dear little church, how pretty it looked, thanks 
to our efforts yesterday; and the sweet fragrance of 
the pine and the faintly bitter scent of broken 
holly stems were more delicious than ever. 

‘The vicar’s daughters had taken immense pains 
with the carols, and if the sermon was a little prosy 
the music made up for it. It was nice, too, to see 
my old friends, and have them come up, on the 
church porch, to wish me joy on my marriage, as 
well as a happy Christmas, and, of course, after 
being married for nearly eight weeks it was quite 
a matter of fact by this time to be Lady Betty 
Harborough. 

One dear old thing I used to visit in her cottage 
with presents of tea and red flannel for her rheu- 
matism waited for me in the path which leads 
straight through the pretty churchyard. Jim and 
] were walking together, and Stan had annexed 
Molly, who had to be polite to him whether she 
liked it or not, as he was really her host. 

‘No good my giving your Ladyship the onions 
this year,” chuckled the old dame. 

‘*No,” said I, ‘‘but you can give them to Miss 
Wainwright, my husband’s cousin, who’s staying 
with us.” 

Old Mrs. Marner looked from Molly’s puzzled 
face to Stan’s laughing one. 

‘*Will the young lady be staying till arter Jan- 
uary sixth?” she eagerly inquired. 

‘*Ves, that will be all right,” said I; ‘‘we must 
keep her till after the frost breaks, so she can have 
a hunt; and we sha’n’t Jet her go after that till 
there’s been a good hunt ball.’”’ Then I turned to 
Molly. ‘‘Will you promise to let me name your 
onions for you if I explain what they mean, and tell 
Mrs. Marner to get them for you?” 

“Yes,” she replied, without stopping to think, 
though, perhaps, she would have liked to take back 
her word when she knew what the promised privi- 
lege entailed. 

‘*Mrs. Marner will say an old charm over four 
onions,” 1 explained. ‘* Then she will send them 
to you; I will name them; and tonight you'll 
place cne in each corner of your room. Oh, they 
won’t ke horrid, I assure you; they aren’t that 
kind. And the one which has a shoot before 
January sixth you’ll marry before the same date 
next year.” 

‘What, the onion?” gasped Molly. 

sy ‘No, its namesake—little goose!” 

‘And she mustn’t forget the white roll,” laughed 
Victoria, coming up just then. ‘‘ You cut off a bit 
from one, and tuck it under the right arm of your 
nighty when you go to bed Christmas night. If 
you do this, as sure as sure you’ll see in a dream 
the face of the man you’re to marry. Now, hurry 
home, all of you children; we’ve got that silly 
Christmas tree to dress.” 


oot 


That silly Christmas tree” was to be for the 
village children, and it was already towering from 
its green-covered box in the feast-room, blossoming 
with colored candles and waiting for further 
decorations. 

They were to be simple, and the maids had been 
busy making chains of silver paper, stringing red 
berries, and cutting out gold paper butterflies. 
Other things had been bought at the village shops, 
which had to be patronized, or their owners’ 
hearts would have been wrung ; and it was the task 
allotted to us young people to make the tree pretty 
before half-past three o’clock. 

We began before luncheon, and, thanks more 
to the alent desperate energy of Jim, Stan and 
loveland than to feminine art, the fragrant 
branches were wreathed with shining chains, glit- 
tcring with colored glass balls, oranges, apples and 
rilded nuts before the gong sounded for luncheon 
at two o’clock. 

We galloped through luncheon, 
Mother’s disapproval, and got to work at hanging 
toys, books, mittens, bags and boxes of sweets and 
marbles. All was finished by a quarter-past three, 
and, though we were rather breathless, we had 
been having such fun that we were quite ready to 


“er ’ 


| romp with the children. 


Since time immemorial we’ve had this tree for 
the village children on Christmas afternoon; but 
never had there been such nice presents as this 
year, for now that Mother’s mind is at rest about 
her two daughters she can afford to be extravagant, 
for herself and Stan, too; and Stan is invariably 
wildly generous at Christmas, somehow or other, 
whether he has any money to 'play with or not. 

The children were supposed to go at five, after a 
‘*sit-down tea” with mugs of milk and all sorts of 

cakes; but they did not tear themselves away, 
under the chaperonage of radiant mothers, until 
nearly half-past. 

We did feel that we had earned our tea! But 
Mother fort ade us to eat too many caviare sand- 


| wiches or cakes lest we should ruin the great event 


of the day by spoiling our appetites for Christmas 
dinner. As if there were any danger of that! 
Besides our own house-party of uncles, aunts 
and cousins, nobody outside was asked to dinner 
except all the vicar’s family, and the youngest 
daughter’s curate. But with them there were 
twenty of us, and no danger of the table looking 
like a tiny white oasis in a desert of black oak, as it 
does when there are only three or four of us in that 
huge dining-hall, made for a hundred knights. 
Of course, we always dress plainly in the country 
except for dinner; and in honor of this great 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 


rather to | 
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THE JOLLIEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








BEING 


















The jolliest book 
of all the year, 
Chock full of fun from 
ear to ear, 
Crammed with mischief 

from nose to paw, 
And the funniest pictures 
you ever saw. 
Teddy-B is black and wise 
and brave, 
And makes bad boys and 
girls behave ; 


While Teddy-G is gray and 


ay, 

And cuts up antics every day. 

You can buy the book in any 
store, 

And you'll wish you had a 
hundred more. 








Price, 


$1.50 


a Hkeat (never P> “ 


Roosevelt Bears Book 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 


Teddy-B and Teddy-G 


The Story told in rollicking rhyme by 


SEYMOUR EATON 


Humorous pictures on every page by 


V. FLOYD CAMPBELL 


For Sale by 


Dealers 
Everywhere 








Orders by Mail will 
receive Prompt De- 
livery. Postage or 
expressage prepaid 
to any part of the 
United States or 
Canada. 


Copyright, 1906, by 
Edw. Stern & Co., Inc. 











The size of the 
180 pages. 
dealer, 





If you 
order by mail. 





Clean, Wholesome Fun—Sixteen Full-Page Pictures in Colors 
book is 8% 
cannot buy 
Price, $1.50. 

EDWARD STERN & CO.,, Inc., 
119 N. Twelfth Street, PHILADELPHIA 


it contains 
your local 
Circulars free. 


Publishers 


xX II inches; 
from 
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Send for our latest Catalogue No. 4, in which we illustrate the ditlerent grades from 
the neatly finished Solid Oak cases at above prices, to the highly polished Solid Mahog- 
any cases for the more elaborate library 
‘Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 
THE C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





Sectional 
Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 
Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, ac quired by the 
manufacture of asingle product in 
large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling direct 
to the user, enable us to offera superior 
article at a considerable saving in cost to 

the = “x 


Solid Oak Pevion $1.00 wor! $1.75 voor 


On Appreval, Freight Paid 


Every book section has non-bindiny, disappear- 














THIS IS WORTH 26 CENTS. 
That you may know from personal experience the enjoy- 
ment of modulated electric light and the economy 
which HY LO Bulbs vive, we make this adver- 
tisement worth 26 cents to vou, as follows: 

Long Distance HYLO Bull is worth $1.25. 
Write name and address on this advertisement and 
end * your nt toh he 9c. you one 

ong Distance Y Bull for Cc 

HY LO Bulls are the “turn down,” 
in electric lighting. 
HYLO you can put the switch under your 
pillow and turn on the light any time. It’s 
great. Let your electrician show you. 

All HY LO Bulls are sold on the “‘ money 
hack” plan. You take no chances. Now, 
why not enjoy the up-to-date conveniences in life and home luxury, 
especially when they bring you pronomy? Do not order just one. 
Get a «lozen and give the HYLO 4 fair trial. One lamp in 
every room, even if you send hack 11 femme when the trial is up. 
If your electrician will not sell you HY LO write to us. 

THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland Street, Detroit, Mich. 










“turn up” 





HOLIDAY GIFT 


This handsome Spool-holder 
holds eight spoo!s, needles, pins 
and thimble; is finely nickel 
plated; cushioned with rich 
plush. 50 cents by mail, 
stamps taken. 

Agents Wanted. Booklet Free. 
0. H. HUEBEL & CO. 

99 Warren Street, New York City 





INVITATIONS 
\WW/ EDDING “io e's 


100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 


Orient 8! 


9th Annual Cruise 
16,000 tons. 





Feb. 7, ’07. 70 days, by 
chartered S. S. “Arabic,” 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 B’ way, New York. 


With a Long Distance 


A BEAUTIFUL 


— = : 
By training in your own home. Our system of 
a present day nursing is invaluable to the 
practical nurse or the beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians nurses and patients 
— than a thousand graduates earning $10 
to $30 weekly. 
Write for our explanatory “‘ Blue Book.” 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


The “VALET” Chair tans 


Presses and creases the trousers over night, ta’ es « are 
of coat, hat and shoes, and has an ad 
justable shoe tree which holds the shoes 
so they may be polished while seated. 
No dirt can escape to muss up the room. 
The “Valet"’ Chair saves the clothes anc 
from 50¢ to $1.00 a week. Mace in E& 
all woods to match other chamber furni- 
ture. Ask for free catalogue showing 
different designs in natural colors 


HARDESTY MFG. CO., Box 11, Canal Dover, 0. 


STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 
sent ds to any address. Enclose 6 cents to eg a postage. 


$ STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Mich 
Send 10c silver for 6 
Post Card Collectors oottetie half-tone post 


card views, places of historic interest, Southeastern Massachusetts. 
Send six penny stamps extra and each card mailed separate. 
























A. ©. LEWIS, 5 Greenhill Street, Taunton, Mass. 

New Doilies. Long ay Collars. 18 in. Mount- 
S| vanales of B 4 Transfer Patterns, an Two 
Years’ Subscription to Ingalls Fancy Work Book. 


mellick Cente: © complete Alphabets an: 
ALL for 25¢. Address, J. F. Ingal!s, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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THE WORLDS BEST 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


Made for 


|) MACHINE CoO. 
(LLUHAND, O. 


PASE FPO EIR REDON POCORN HERPES POA NAPA SY EDAD IO HRN ASL AA DION OIL ANS AFI RRE PE LIT EY ELAN SAY MERAH ATED “v ~ 












Book-Cases 


There isa great simi- 
larity in all other 
makes of Sectional 
Bookcases which 
precludes an artistic 
arrangement in the 
home. The exclu- 
sive (patented) fea- 
tures of the Gunn 
System give the 
handsome appear- 


. ance of a solid piece 
v of furniture. All iron bands and sec- 
tional earmarks entirely eliminated. Roller 


Bearing, non-binding, removable doors 
are found only in Gunn Sectional Bookcases. 
Look for these features before purchasing. 
Take none other. A postal card will bring our 
new complete catalogue with valuable sug- 
gestions for library furnishing. Write today. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
oo 


Ufrs.of Guun Desks & biiling 
Device 


REMOVABLE DOOR_FASY TO 
LAN CLAS OR REPLACE F BROM 
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A Personal Gift 


The Friendship Calendar for 1907 





Recipient appreci 
ates exclusive individ- 
uality of this Xmas 
gift, since its pages 
have been filled by 
you, or group of your 
friends, with original 
thoughts, friendly 
jests, apt quotations, 
| “ Kodaks,” etc., that 
would applyto no 
other person. But 
you must begin now 
to prepare it. 


W hen compiled and 
sent, it pleases in- 
stantly and continu- 
ously. Beautifully 
made, 


Regular Edition: 
Handsome back, 
Arts and Crafts de 
sign, set of dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
Brochure, “ Just How 
to Do It.” At your 

dealer’s or direct from us 
by mail postpaid, $1.00. 
Edition de Luxe: Genuine Morocco Back (the pre- 





vailiny Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond paper, 
Capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold-plated fast- 
ener Easel back for use on desk. At your dealer's 
or mailed direct, postpaid, on receipt of price, $5 00 


|_ FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO,, 21 Cedar Street, New Britain, Conn. | 














CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
ee 


KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO., 


Uutfitters tu Santa Claus, 
18 Bridge Street, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














Q Real English Christmas 
with Lady Betty 


occasion we all made ourselves as smart as if we 
were going to a Royal ball. 

And, instead of having us walking calmly in and 
taking our seats in the ordinary way, Mother had 
arranged a program according to the usage of the 
“good old days” when people took Christmas in 
earnest, in place of half-playing at it as—to amuse 
my American husband and his cousin—we were 
doing now. 

We assembled in the great hall, awaiting a sig- 
nal, which was to be given by two Highland pipers, 
imported by Loveland from his place in Scotland. 

The butler, rather sheepfaced in a wonderful 
livery worn by his predecessors a hundred and 
fifty years ago, bore on high a huge, vicious-looking 
boar’s head on a big dish of gold. He was a noble 
brute, worthy of the Scandinavian ancestors who 
started the fashion of serving him up on Christmas. 
He was bristling with rosemary, had a lemon in 
the middle of his ferocious smile, and raisins and 
pistachio-nuts where h's eyes would otherwise 
have been conspicuous by their absence. 

On each side of the butler was a footman with a 
tall candle in a gold candlestick, for that was part 
of the ceremony; and behind marched another 


| footman carrying another gold dish containing a 


thing so beautiful that everybody cried ‘‘Oh!” 
and clapped hands. It was a peacock pie, made 
according to the old, old fashion: head and tail 
out of the rich, brown crust; the beak gilded; the 
brilliant fan of feathers spread as proudly as if the 
bird had been strutting on the terrace. 

This dish was solemnly handed to Victoria, as 
the eldest daughter of the house, and, atiended in 
her turn by two footmen with candles, she and the 
butler formed up the procession for the dining- 
room, each one holding the gold dish high in the 
air, and the pipers in their kilts piping for dear life. 


an 


We all marched around the hall, stopping the 
dishes twice at suits of armor worn by brave old 
ancestors, then on to the dining-hall, where, from 
behind a screen, a burst of caroling saluted us and 
stopped the piping; not sacred caroling, but merry, 
old songs dedicated to the boar’s head,* the pea 
cock and the wassail-bowl. 

*Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino, 
The boar's head in hand bring I, 
With garlands pay and rosemary. 
I pray vou all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 
And 
* Oho the bow! at Christmastime 
With spices we prepare, 
And every draught that then is quaffed 
Shall have a flavor rare.” 
Cuorus: 
“We mix and drink, and each good soul 
Trolis out, Hey for the Wassuil-Bowl,”’ 


Of course, there was a ‘‘ baron” of beef on the 
sideboard, which ought to have groaned, even if it 
was too well-bred to do so, with its load of venison 
pasties, the Christmas roasted kid of old days, the 
York ham, and goodness knows what besides. 

Jim tried manfully to eat something of every- 
thing to please Mother, but the blazing plum pud- 
ding was a pleasure as well as a duty; and though, 
of course, nowadays nobody but the most old 
fashioned people ever think of having the cloth 
removed, this was the night for old fashions, so the 
butler gravely took ours away at last. 

Then, on the polished mahogany, he set the huge 
silver wassail-bowl, which has been in our family 
ever since such a thing was as much a necessity as 
one’s knife and fork—or, perhaps, rather more so. 

The great vessel was garlanded with holly and 
ribbons, and on the rich, red-brown surface bobbed 
roasted apples, raisins and cloves. 

It was Stan’s turn to lift the bowl first to his lips, 
for this must always be done by the head of the 
house. He drank, wishing health and happiness 
to everybody, but looking at Molly, who looked at 
the ceiling. Then the bowl was passed from hand 
to hand, and we all tipped it skillfully, for, though 
it was horribly heavy, to spill a drop from the 
wassail-bowl would be a crime. 

As the last person to drink set the big vessel 
down there was an indescribable Babe! at the door, 
and, to the intense surprise of every one except 
Mother (and perhaps Stan), in rushed the Lord of 
Misrule followed by his band of Mummers. 

I had never seen anything like it except in old 
pictures, but I knew at once what it meant; ard, 
when the most wonderful series of dances began, 
given by the queerest, masked, goblin-like things, 
and directed by the Lord of Misrule himself, I 
voted Mother a very clever stage-manager. 

Some of the creatures were evidently children, 
they were so small, others were almost giants; 
and I found out afterward that they were theatrical 
people from town, who had been rehearsing their 
dances and quaint performances for a week, from 
the old books they ad studied to find them. 

It was close upon eleven o’clock when the band 
at last vanished, as wildly as they had come, tum- 
bling over each other to the door in following their 
Over-Lord, after many fantastic bowings and sa- 
laams. Then we had an impromptu dance, which 
was the best of fun because we were in the best of 
humors, and it ended up by Loveland giving us a 
Highland fling to the music of his own pipers. 


on 


“I never had such a good time in my life, 
Duchess,” said Molly, as she was bidding Mother 
good-night, about two o’clock, when the outside 
guests had gone. 

‘I’m very glad to hear that you like our old 
English customs so much,” Mother replied very 
graciously. ‘‘You ought to stop in England 
through the summer and have a season in town, 
when you could have a chance to see the new cus- 
toms, and decide which you like best.” 

‘*Oh, do!” I cried. ‘‘Jim is going to take a 
house for me in London, for the season, you know, 
and Mother’s to present me, on my marriage. 
She’d present you, too—wouldn’t you, Mother ?— 
and all the Royalties would be sweet to you.” 

‘*T should be very pleased,” said Mother. 

Stan didn’t say anything, but he looked at the 
girl. I had never seen him so handsome or so nice. 
That is what falling in love can do for a man, I 
suppose; for I believe he is falling in love with 
Molly Wainwright. 


*The “ Bore’s Head” carol, with the music, will be 
found on page 16. 
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A Gift of Comfort APPRECIATED 


This Combination Box Containing 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 


Ball Bearing Garters 
MAKES AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Suspenders and Garters in this pretty Combination Box cost only 

75c. You will not find anything else as useful, so 

attractively boxed for so little money. There are 
4 different box covers—Julia Marlowe as Juliet; 
Viola Allen as Viola; Edith Wynne Mathison 
as Rosalind, and Maxine Elliott as Portia. 


PRESIDENTS are worn by most 
men because they're the most com- 
fortable suspenders. They rest 
lightly.on the shoulders. Bending 

or reaching, the back quickly and 
gracefully slides without the least | 
pull anywhere. PRESIDENTS wear longer, 


because there’s no strain to weaken them. 


BALL BEARING GARTERS have a 
separate sock-hold working independently 
on a Ball Bearing Swivel. They can’t 
slip, bind or loosen. You'll want one or 
more boxes for Christmas presents. Your 
dealer, if he has none, will get them for 
you. If not, we will mail this HAND- 
SOME COMBINATION GIFT 

BOX of Suspenders and 
Garters postpaid, for 75c. 





Yea 


fl 





President Suspenders alone (no 
garters) in a gift box equally 
as attractive only 50c. 





The President 1907 Art Calendar, 5 parts, 10 colors, includes four 8 x 12 inch pictures of strikingly 
beautiful types of American Womanhood. No printing on picture. The 
prettiest calendar you ever saw. 25c postpaid. 


The C. A. Edgarton Manufacturing Company 


567 Main Street, SHIRLEY, MASS. 





























The Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Sent for Examination FREE 


$1.00 Secures the Entire Set 


Fill up and send us the accompanying coupon and we will send vow prepaid 
a complete go-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE. 
Examine it at your leisure and if it does not give you satisfaction return it at our 
expense. Don’! send any mouey with the coupon. Mi you like the books when you 
see them, you can pay just one dollar and the entire set is yours practically from that 
time forth. The balance may be paid in small monthly installments of $2.0coeach, 
The above conditions make the BOOXLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE 





40 Volumes—A play to a volume—IJilustrations in color. 


The Most Appropriate of All Christmas Gifts 


A gift at once useful, ornamental, and permanent; while the small monthly 


payments make it most acceptable to those who find the 
strain on their finances. 


The BOONLOVERS SHANE SPE ARE has always been the choice 
y It Is Best of discriminating people who desire a thoroughly satisfactory edition ata 
moderate price. It is bound in 40 dainty volumes —a play to a volume 
and contains 7,000 pages, including 40 beautiful plates in colors, besides 400 other illustrations. 
‘The volumes are 7 x 5 inches in size — just right for easy handling. No other edition contains the 
following important features, which are absolutely essential to a perfect understanding of 
Shakespeare's plays: 
Topical Index: By means of which the reader can find 
any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments, explaining the plays and characte's; 


‘* festive season’’ a 





Arguments, giving « full story of each play in 
interesting, readable prose. 


Study Methods, « onsisting of study questions 














selected from the writings of eminent Shakespearean schulars and suggestions — the idea being t furnish a 
complete college rse of Shakespearean L.H.1 
Glossaries following each Play, so that you don't | etude * 
toturn to a separate volume to tind the meaning of every Life of Shakespeare, by Dr. Israel 12-'0 
scure word Gollanez, with critical essays by Bageliwt, Siegel 
Two Sets of Notes: |i xplanatory notes for the general Leslie Stephen, and other distinguished Cooper Co. 
reader and critical notes for the student or scholar Shakespearean scholars and critics New York 
e Phe unparalleled s ess of our preminm of Send me for ex 
$8.00 Art Portfolio Free «iii ine turer iil GF amination, “yee 
which we offere The keen disappointment = pai a set of tl 
loudly expressed by many whose orilers fe) BOOKLOVERS' 
reached us too late, caused us to olbtain 100 more, and we offer these portfolios free as a preminn QR” SHAKESPEARE 
to the purchasers of the HOOKLOVERS' SHAKESPEARE whose oriers reach us in time S in half leather bi “ 
This Portfolio contains 16 reproductions in duogravure of famous paintings, etc., relating to & If satisfactory, 1 «ill y 
the life of Shakespeare, or to his plays Each of these plates size, an you $1.00 within tive day 
can be framed at moderate expense or just as they are x lent after receipt of the l« s { 
decorations for den or cozy corner. Such a portfolio sells reacdi store )amontlh thereafter for 1 








but we present it FREE OF ALL CHAKGE to those who months.* Title to remain in 
lovers’ Shakespeare. Siegel Cooper Co. until fully paid 
e TI f tl BOOR. for. If not satisfactory, | will notify 

regular price o ie D ( - you ana hold the set subject toy r 

Half-Price Offer LOVERS’ sold through agents is order. Also send me, prepaid, the 
$42.00; but you can obtain one of $2.00 art portfolio, which I am to re 


this small edition in half leather while it lasts for $27.00. If tain free of charge, if 1 keep the ks 
your order is among the first 100 we will present you with 


one of the beautiful Art Portfolios absolutely free of charge 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., New York 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
*1f you prefer cloth binding, change 13 months to 10. 



























FOR 
MAKING 
COFFEE ON 
THE RANGE 


AND HAVE 


BETTER COFFEE 


es delicious coffee 
the bitter taste of 
filtered in- 


Distillation assur 
A : good 
boiled coffe 


fusion when ma 


METEOR 


Circulating 


noue of 
a wholesome, 


feta 


FOR 
MAK’ NG 


:, Coffee Percolater 


An automatic circulation of boil 
ing water is created and filtered 
through the coffee, the grounds 
never entering the reservoir 
containing the filtered coffee. 
Ihe result is 2 clear, health- 
ful, delicious beverage — no 
waste of coffee — 


A Saving of One-Third. 


Over 100 st 
dealers. 
“*-13," 


taini 


les and sizes, 3 

Our handsome boc 

* The Chafing Dish,” 
many valuable recipes sent 
free on request, 


, MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn, 





Why labor 30 minutes when light, 
wholesome bread can be made i 
three minules with an 


ECLIPSE 
Bread Maker 


without touching the dough with 
the hands. This is the only bread 
maker that thoroughly Aucads the 
dough by eect SSION. 


Price, 


$2.00 


Simple in con 
Struction. lasts 
a lifetime Sold 
by leading dealers 
Send name of 
dealer and receive 
our handsome 
hook No. 
Chafing 
tait.ing many valuable 
recipes 


Manning, Bowman & Co., So'e Mfrs., Meriden, Con. : 


A Beautiful Floor 


is a very important part of a beautiful home. 
A wax floor appeals to many because of its 
satinlike finish; its serious disadvantages are 
its slipperiness, constant rubbing and care re- 
quired to keep it in condition, and its germ 
breeding properties. A floor treated with 


Florsatin 


is an exact re-production of a wax floor as to 
appearance, with all its disadvantages elimi 
nated. Like other articles of merit Florsatin is 
imitated and sometimes unscrupulous dealers 
offer substitutes. Shun these substitutes and 
insist upon the genuine. 

We offer the services of Margaret Greenleaf 
as Consulting Decorator, assisted by a large 
staff drawn from the best talent to be obtained 
in Europe and America, to all who use our 
materials. For this service no charge is made. 
Full color schemes are supplied upon request, 
illustrated with wood panels showing the 
beautiful wood finishes for floors and standing 
woodwork made by us, together with samples 
of wall covering, drapery materials, etc. This 
enables the home maker to see what the finished 
color effect of a room will be. 

For ten cents to cover postage we will send 
a wood panel showing Florsatin and the 
‘* Home Ideal’’ by Margaret Greenleaf. This 
booklet will explain our offer. 

CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 

iistablished 186% 
Room 205, No. 35 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Room 205, No. 36 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 


There is no high grade of color varnish for 
floors or standing woodwork. 























Brown’ s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of 
famous Paintings, 
Portraits and Homes 
of Famous People, 
etc. T hous ance of 
subjects, mes »>x 8,1 
cent each, 120 for $1. 


Send 2c stamp to pay 
postage. We will send 2 
sample pictures and big 
catalogue with 1000 
miniature illustrations. 


Colored Pictures of 


: Size 5x7, 2 cents 
Birds each. $1.75 per 100. 
Catalogue and sample for 
ac. Stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 














The Princess Pirginia 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


strange to him, 
spangled sky. He was 
had spent some joyous days 


old 


low, rambling structure looked 
silhouetted against a 
glad of this, for he 
a boy, and he wished to separate the 
and the new. 

‘Two tall chimneys stood up like the pricked ears 
of some alert, crouching animal. ‘The path to the 
lodge gleamed white and straight in the darkness, 
as a parting in the rough, black hair of a giant. 
The trees whispered gcssip to each other in the 
wind, and it seemed to Lcopold that they were 
evil things telling lies and s!andering his love. He 
hated them, and their rustling, which once he had 
loved. He hated the yellow eyes of the animal 
with the pricked ears, glittering eyes which were 
lighted windows ; he hated the young Prince who 
ownec the place; and he would have hated the 
Chanccllor more than all, had not the old man 
limped as he walked up the path, showing how 
heavy was the burden of his years, as he had 
never shown it to his Emperor ktefore. 

The path led to a hooded entrance, and ascend 
ing the two stone steps the Chancellor lifted the 
mailed glove which did duty as a knocker. Twice 
he brought it down on the oak pancl underneath, 
and the sound of metal smiting against wood went 
echoing through the house with an effect of empti 
ness and desolation. 

Nobody came to answer the summons, and 
Leopold smiled in the darkness. He thought it 
likely that even the Prince was not at home. A 
practical joke had been played on the Chancellor! 

Again the mailed fist struck the panel ; and echo 
alone replied. Count von Breitstein began to be 
alarmed for the success of his plan. Ile thanked 
the night which hid from the keen eyes of the 
Emperor the telltale vein beating hard in his fore- 
head. 

‘*Don’t you think, Chancellor, that, after all, 
you'd better try and take me to some more prob- 
able, as well as more suitable, place to look for 
Miss Mowbray?” Leopold suggested, with a draw! 
intended to be as aggravating as it really was. 
“There doesn’t appear to be any one about. 
Even the caretakers are out courting, perhaps. ”’ 

“But listen, your Majesty,” said Von Breitstein. 

Leopold did listen, and heard the ring of a heel 
on a floor of stone or marble. 


here as 
Impressions 


XIX 


} WAS a jager clad in green who opened the 

loor of the hunting lodge, and gaze -d, apparently 
without recognition, at the two men standing in 
the dark embrasure of the porch. 

‘*We wish to see his Royal Highness,” said the 
Chancellor, taking the initiative, as he knew the 
Emperor would wish him to do. 

‘*His Royal Highness is not at home, 
plied the jiger. 

Leopold’s eyes lightened as he threw a glance of 
sarcastic meaning at his companion. But “Iron 
Heart” was undaunted. He knew very well now 
that this was only a prelude to the drama which 
would follow; and though he had suffered a sharp 
pang of anxiety at first he saw that his young friend 
was playing with commendable realism. Natu- 
rally, vt beautiful young actresses ventured 
into the forest unchaperoned, to dine with fasci- 
nating princes, the least that such favored gentle- 
men could do was to be “‘not at home’’ to an 
intrusive public 

‘*You are mistaken,” insisted the Chancellor; 
‘this Royal Highness is at home, and will receive 
us. It will be better for you to admit us without 
further delay.” 

Under the domination of those eyes which could 
quell a turbulent Reichstag the jager weakened, as 
his master had doubtless expected him to do after 
the first resistance. 

‘*It may be I have made a mistake, sir,”’ he stam 
mered, ‘‘though I do not think so. If you will 
have the kindness to walk in and wait for a few 
minutes until I can inquire whether his Royal 
Highness has come home, or will come home ——”’ 

‘*That is not necessary,” said the Chancellor. 
‘*His Royal Highness dines here this evening. We 
will go with you to the door of the dining-room 
which you will open for us, and announce that two 
gentlemen wish to see him.” 

With this, all uncertainty in the mind of the 
jager was swept away. He knew his duty and 
determined to stand by it; and the Chancellor saw 
that, if the master had given instructions meaning 
them to be overridden, at least the servant was 
sincere. He put himself in the doorway, and 
looked an obstacle difficult to dislodge. 

‘*That is impossible, sir!” he exclaimed. “I 
have had my orders, which are that his Royal 
Highness is not at home tonight, and until I know 
whether or not those orders are to stand, nobody, 
not if it were the Emperor himself, shall force his 
way in.” 

**Fool, it is the Emperor who will goin.” With 
a step aside the Chancellor let the light from a 
hanging-lamp in the hall shine full upon Leopold’s 
face, hitherto masked in shadow. 


65t 


sir,” re- 


His boast forgotten, the jager uttered a cry of 
dismay, and left the doorway free. 

“*Your Majesty!” he faltered. ‘‘I did not see. 
Most humbly I beg your Majesty’s gracious par- 
don. If your Maje sty will but nold me blameless 
with my master 

“Never mind yourself, and never mind your 
master,” broke in the Chancellor. ‘‘Open that 
door at the end of the hall, and announce the 
Emperor and Count von Breitstein.” 

The unfortunate jager, approaching a state of 
eK obeyed. The door of the dining-room, 
which Leopold knew of old, was thrown open and 
a quavering voice heralded ‘‘ His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, and the Herr Chancellor Count von 
Breitstein.” 

The scene disclosed was as unreal in Leopold’s 
eyes as a painted picture: the walls of Pompeiian 
red; the gold candelabra; the polished floor, spread 
with the glimmering fur ‘of Polar bears; and i in the 
centre a flower-decked table lit with pink-shaded 
lights, and sparkling with gold and crystal; spring- 
ing up from a chair which faced the door a young 
man in evening dress; sitting motionless, her back 
half turned, a slender girl in bridal white. 

At sight "of her the Emperor stopped on the 
threshold. All the blood in his body seemed rush- 
ing to his head, then surging back upon his heart. 

The impossible had happened. It was Miss 
Mowbray! 
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Have Your Kitchen Things 
Sterilized 


F YOU see 


could only 


them 


through a 


microscope, cooking 


utensils washed in the ordinary way wouldn't look so comfort- 


ably clean. 


nests of little wigglers —the 


For ordinary washing passes over whole hidden 
kind science books 
putrefaction, fermentation and decay.’ 


call ‘‘germs of 


’ 


And they're every bit as bad at ¢hat sounds. 
Now, soapy dish water at best only vedis(ridutes these germs. 


GOLD DUST 


is an antiseptic washing powder that not only removes the visible 
dirt and grease, but goes deep after every minute impurity — every 
trace of germ-life — sterilizes pots, pans, pails and kettles—leaves 


them clean, pure, 


women ever knew. 


wholesome, safe. 


And GOLD DUST is the greatest labor-saver, 


home-working 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, sc rubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soft- 
ening hard water and making 
the finest soft soap. 


Made by 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 





The Only Beautiful 
and Artistic way of 
Dressing a Bed. 


Weighs only 
4 pounds 

It is made of strong 
corrugated jute board, 
and will never get out 
of shape. 
ECLIPSE style lias oval 

openings in which to 

store pillows 


Sold by all first class furniture and department stores. 


Sent Express Paid for $2 


to any point on or East of the Mississippi 
River. In ordering state width of bed. 


Beware of cheap imitations called “ just as good.” 


Mention your dealer's name and send for our 


68 PAGE FREE BOOK, “*‘ Home Comfort and Beauty”’ 


which contains valuable hints on home furnishings. 


821 Water Street, 


H. & D. PAPER CO. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO. 





IT IS EASY WITH 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


to Clean and Polish 


SILVERWARE 


Send address fora FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in stamps 

for a full box. Electro-Silicon Soap lias equal merits. 

Tue ELecrro SiLicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 








HEALY’S LATEST BOOK 
will tell you what to make for your 
friends for Christmas. It contains 200 
photographs of different articles, to- 
wether with full descriptions and work- 
ing «lesigns ofeach article. Theonly 
book ofthe kind ever published. All 
« esigns arenew and beautiful. Among 
the subjectstreated are Fayal weaving 
or darning, Hedebo, Fillet andi Madei- 
ra embroilery ,theartistic possibilities 
of Crocheting,etc.It tells how to make 
xifts for Man, the Housewife, the 
Mother and the Baby. Thesection 
devoted to the Young Lady shows 

CHRISTMAS | | Lingerie Hats, Parasols, Waists, 
Gifts ~ i Corset Covers,Chemises, Party Bags, 

mo ne nati met mee Laundry Bags, Turn-Over Collar 


BY a ra aj ~~ 24 “C Cases,Party Capes, l'am-O"-Shanters, 


ee Pin Cushions, Toilet Sets, 
(Copyrighted.) Price, 25c. postpaid. Healy, ‘Dept. A, Detroit,Mich. 


Ironing Made,Easy 


You can do aday’ g ironing in a few hours ‘old on Easy 
and do it better than with flatirons, with the Terms 


. 

Simplex Ironer 
It costs only 1c. an hour to heat it — 
it will save its cost in a very short 
time. Let us tell you all of its 
time and labor-saving features. 

American Ironing Machine Co. & 
32 Times Block Chicago, Ill. 
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Sent on 
Trial 
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ART PILLOWS 


Something entirely new and very appropriate to 
give your friends as Christmas Gifts. 

For $1.00 we will send 100 handsome embroidered silk labels 

— each one entirely different — and suitable to decorate your 

Den or Cozy-corner ; also used as cushions and table covers. 

Send us your dollar to-day and we will promptly mail a full 

assortment 


German Artistic Weaving Co.,683 Broadway, New York 


— Your Husband — 


will be delighted if you present him with a pair of 
Holdupurdras (patent pending). They prevent 
the drawers from slipping down, hold. them in 
place and add much to the pleasure of living. 
Send me 25 cts. and I will forward you a pair. 








Agents wante | everywhere. 


WM. RICHENSTEEN 








36 Jackson Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 


‘Fay Ideal Site 


ings 


For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comntess, fit, economy and health. Feel five 
$ 


Stay up. Best varns est dyes. Summer and 


winter weights. Fully guareatest. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we wil! 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 


EVERYTHING 


u require in the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Burnt Cork, Gags, Jokes, Wigs, etc., etc. 


AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


in our catalog No. 2, illust You can have it for a 


postal. Write for it oo-daw, SOSTPAID 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
20 D Witmark Building, New York 
. 
The Song Hit of the Decade 
Entitled “A LULLABY.” Words and music by Isaa 
Andersen Loeb. Sent on receipt 20c-—-stamps * 


cepted. MADSON TOWNE, Publisher, 59 Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. A song you’ll Enjoy — wantin your Hom: 






































Circulars, books, newspaper. 





I Print My Card Press $5. Larger $18. 
Money saver, maker. All easy, 
— a Own printed rules. Write factory 
Vz Vie for catalog, presses, type, 
Nes as & d paper, cards. 
; ards ; 
The PressCo.,Meriden,Conn. 


Cute Cats Calendar 


12 pictures of cats in wonderful poses, photo- 
graphed from life. New copyrighted pictures 
for 1907 calendar. 25c, postpaid. 

Souvenir Publishing Co., 42 Broad Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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W ell- fitting 
undergarments 
mean a well- 
fitting dress. 
Wherever the 

Setsnug drawer is worn the skirt sets 
smoothly over hips and waist, giving 
it the proper hang and swing. 

Setsnug drawers are of great com- 
fort and hygienic value because of 
their well-fitting qualities. Novel 
sliding bands make drawers adjust- 
able to different sized waists. 


‘CETSNUG 
UNDERWEAR 


is made in all fabrics of best quality : 
Cotton, Worsted, Merino, White 
Lisle. Sold at popular prices. 

If not at your dealer's send us his name. You 


can be supplied no matter where you live. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., 
106 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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‘a we 
Ez Tp, 
Z| WIDENED LEG 
/ 


other 


shaped 


a a | fa hose 


shaped 


without 


have 
seams 
like 
this 


in 


leg 


and 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others "’"— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

new pair for ‘every pair that fails is our 
guarantee. Prices, 25c., 35c. and 50c. 
All dealers should have the BURSON. 
I, your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL 
















Covered with Silk 


All Sizes at One Price. 
1%,2,2%,2% and 2% inches 
5c. a Card of Three. 


Manufactured by 
Blumenkrohn Crochet 
Button Works 
69S Broadway, New York 








| 
Christmas Pranks of 


College Girls 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


“End of my fraction. And now, Jill, Du bist.” 
Jill gave each of us a basket, and each took hers 


| toaneedy household, decorated a little tree for the 
| children, told them a Christmas story, chatted 
| with the tired mother and gave, I trust, some 


Christmas joy. 

‘*Too lovely to stay indoors,” said Miggs, after 
we had rested a bit in the sun-room. ‘‘It’s snow- 
shoes, sweaters and follow this guide-book.”’ 

‘**Pair off ?” 

**Non! Non: 

We each struck out a different way, meeting, 
however, by the silver birches in the woods near 
an old lumber camp. We hunted for treasures 
within a given area, firing off a toy gun every time 
we ‘‘ bagged” anything. 

No use to try to tell how good that dinner in the 
shanty tasted. Frenchy cooked it. He is an ex- 
pert. The Gray Lady did herself proud as toast- 
master, while Frenchy grinned in the background. 

‘**Curly,” said Miggs, ‘‘I don’t wish to speed my 


” 


| guests, but we are encroaching on your fraction.” 





or 


Simon drove us in the big sleigh far down the 
wood road. The Gray Lady grew radiant and 
laughed like a girl. Wecame back on the river, 
drawing up with a wild tooting of horns at the boat- 
house (a stove heats it; we get warm there between 
skates). We found a platform at one end, and 


| ranged in a prim row in front were little red kin- 


| dergarten chairs in which we sat us down and 
| made up our minds that we were exactly six years 
| old as we gazed at a Christmas tree decked in col- 
| ored lanterns, strings of popcorn, paper chains, 
| dolls, sets of dishes and other ‘‘kiddish”’ things. 


We sang, we ‘‘ made remarks,” we spoke pieces, 
Miggs shamelessly improvising every other oat of 
her way through ‘‘The Night Before Christmas.” 

When the Gray Lady finished calling off the 
presents we were exhausted with laughter. 

Bee and Dee had the next two fractions. They 
pooled their ideas. Bee did the honors of the 
Christmas box sent by their blessed mother, and 
we ate the goodies, every crumb. 
personated” and we ‘‘guessed who.” At the first 
call of a bell and the cry of ‘‘Auction! Auction 
sale of Christmas pies!” we took the sacks of 
money (beans) offered us and gathered around 
Bee, who, mounted on a box, exercised her chief 
talent, ready wit, to the limit. The pies, built of 
papier-maché, and boxes, with beribboned, be 


| flowered and holly-trimmed ‘‘top crusts,’ were 


| lovely. 


My prettiest purchase was filled with 


| toothpicks, my plainest with chocolate creams. 


When Peggy gave us candles in quaint candle- 


| sticks (for keeps) we marched to the end of the hall 


to cuddle down before a big fireplace, toast marsh- 
mallows and ‘‘see things” in the flames. 

‘*Excuse me,” remarked Peggy, rising after a 
story hour. 


She returned as a dapper postman with letters | 


from the home-folks and the girls and everybody. 
Then the back log burned low, and away across 
the snows came the music of bells, and the old 
clock told the hour of ‘‘taps,” and our fractions 
were all added into one blessed whole, and Christ- 
mas Day was done. —FRANCES GREENMANN. 


A Poverty Masquerade 
(Fourth Prize Story) 


HE college halls were gloomy and deserted, the 
dining-room looked huge, as three of us sat 
down to the long table the night before Christmas. 
We were silent, for it was our first Christmas away 
from home, and the prospect was dismal. 
But it is hard to feel gloomy long, even under the 


| most trying circumstances, and when we went to 


girls, and go out and see who will take us in. 


bed we were in the best of spirits, resolved that if 
nothing turned up on the morrow we would turn 
something up ourselves! 

Of course it was Pauline who came creeping, 


Then Dee ‘‘im- | 


ghostlike, into our room before daylight, with an | 


idea in her head. It was always Pauline who 
‘*suessed up” the fun—and kept on the safe side of 
it—she it was who dressed up the chapel reading- 
desk into an imposing spectre—and so we could all 
go for a walk on that bright sunshiny Sunday morn 
ing! It was Pauline, too, who showed a Freshman 
how to climb to the top of the tall tower and insert 
a steel rib in the bell, so that it changed its tune. 
And once for a week we controlled the length of 
the algebra hour by a tiny thread attached to the 
clock’s long hand; and Pauline held the thread. 
But to return to this particular day. Pauline’s 
plan was to test the reality of the so-called Christ- 
mas spirit. ‘‘We’ll dress up as poor as "err 
At 
ve o'clock we must be back in this room to report.” 


or 


Of course there was a little difficulty in getting 


| off for the day, but Pauline managed it, and at ten 


o’clock we made our way through the snowy park 
at the rear of the college ground. We left our long 
cloaks in the deserted summer-house and started 
out—three girls whom our mothers would not 
have owned, hair down in pigtails, short, ragged 
skirts and the rest. 

Five o’clock came and we met as we had agreed. 
Oh! how tired we were, but what fun we had had! 
Grace—tall, dignified Grace—had eaten turkey four 
miles out in the country, and came back burdened 
with a wheat sack filled with apples, peste, cold 
meat and a pie, given her by a sympathetic farmer’s 
wife. She had hard work to get away, for they 
wanted her to stay a week, and even offered her a 
home. Grace’s father is a millionaire lumberman. 

I did not bring back so much that was eatable, 
but ‘‘the good lady” with whom I ate dinner had 
given me clothes enough to dress up in for years 
tocome. And Pauline—poor little Pauline—had 
tried the wealthy part of the city first, had tramped 
from house to house, collecting everything from a 
lettuce sandwich to a worn-out beaver cap. At the 
seventeenth house, a minister’s, they took her in. 
She was allowed to sit up and eat dinner with the 
family—after having her face washed! Her glib 
tongue was kept busy answering questions, and I 
am afraid the worthy gentleman is still looking for 
that ‘‘poor Jones family.” 

This was truly the greatest lark I ever had. 
The best part of all, however, was last Christmas, 
when each of us sent a dandy big box to the ‘‘kind 
friends who entertained angels unawares!” 
—ELta B. Mitts. 
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This Artloom Couch Cover $5.00 


A perfectly reversible Gobelin cover, rich and heavy. Three 1 
yards long and sixty inches wide in the cloth with a heavy 


knotted fringe on all sides. Art colors — soft reds and greens. 


Here is something new 


the first time a Gobelin 


pattern has been reproduced in this country in a tap- 
estry that is perfectly reversible. 

It is a cover of remarkable beauty and we want 
Journal readers to have the first chance at it. It is 
a good example of Artloom value. It is our desire to 
have an Artloom curtain, a couch cover or a table 
cover, or some bit of Artloom service and beauty in 
every Journal home. Ask your dealer to show you 
Artloom couch covers the very next time you go 
shopping (zdentify by label Artloom on every piece). 

We have the largest tapestry works in America, and every home- 


maker should have our Style Book H of Artloom curtains, couch 


covers and table covers— We'll send it write. 


Philadelphia 


when you 














The Great Success of 1906 


THE GIBSON BOOK 














Copyright Charles Scrilmer’s Sons 1903. 


His Move 


LL the drawings in the eleven books by Charles 
Dana Gibson are contained in The Gibson Book. 
It would cost more than fifty dollars to buy these eleven 
books but The Gibson Book in two volumes is sold — 
with a subscription to Scribner's Magazine included — 
at about one-fifth of the cost of the original books. 
The tremendous success which it has already gained 
and the enormous number of orders which are 
being received prove that the public realize 













. . Messrs. 
what a remarkable opportunity this is. a 
The Gibson Book is the greatest collection of bias oe 


mation in reference 
to your special offer on 
“THE GIPSON Book,” 
including a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Scribner's Magazine 


drawings by one man ever published. The 
wit, humor and delightful sentiment displayed 

in the treatment of the infinite variety of 
subjects make it a history of our own 
times in pen and ink. 


Name 


Address 




















Child's . Jacket 


A Christmas Suggestion 


This handsome design stamped on white or 
blue linen for eyelet work, 65 cents. Lustre cot- 
ton for working, 1§ cents. The design stamped 
on white silk warp flannel for solid embroidery, 
$1.00. White, blue or pink silk for working, 
25§cents. Perforated pattern, with box of stamp- 
ing paste, 40 cents. Work commenced, 75 
cents extra. Sizes 1 or 3 years. Order by size. 

the month- 


The Modern Priscilla ;* :""" “s 


work magazine, is authority for é | kcinds of 
Art Needlework, Silk Embroidery and Lace, 
Crochet, Knitting, Lace and Embroidery re 
Costumes, Lingerie, and Home Decoration ; 
also China, Oil, and Water Color Painting. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


Two Special Offers 


We will give 15 months’ subscription to THRE MODERN 
PRISCILLA beginning with the October number and 
perforated pattern of this handsome Child's Jacket, 
with box lf stamping paste for only 65 cents; or with 
the design stamped on white or blue linen for $1.00; 
cotton for working, 15 cents extra. If stamped on 
silk warp flannel, $1.25; white, blue or pink silk for 
working, 25 cents extra. Sizes lor 3years. Orcier by size. 
Baby Stamping Outfit 
Consists of six sheets of perforated patterns containing 
25 attractive designs of «lainty Baby Clothes; also a box 
of stamping paste. Price 75 cents. This outit given 
with 15 months’ subscription to THRE MODEKN 
PRISCILLA, as stated above, for only $1.00 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J4 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















For ladies and children 
owes its popularity 
to the fact that it 
answers the con- 
sumer’s wants, ex- 
celling other makes in 
finish, fabric and fit. 


Vests, pants and tights 

are made in all weights 

and styles, and our 

Union Suits are sized for 
both tall and slender, and 
short and stout figures. 


Leading retailers handle 
this popular brand. For 
information, address Helvetia 
Underwear Company, Depart- 
ment A, No. 1 Greene Street, 
New York. 











Pedemetric 


Are new, hygienic, healthful. 
Built to approved medical ideas. 
Prevent broken arches (insteps), 
weak ankles with all attending 
symptoms — fired, aching feet and 
pains in limbs from heel to hip. 


THE ONLY 


positive arch- supporting 
Shank (patented) ever 
made which permits ab- 
solutely free action of the 
foot. Physicians endorse. 
For men, women, boys. misses. By mail or express, $3.00 
to $5.00. Measuring rules and booklet free. Address, 


PEDEMETRIC SHOE CO., - St. Louis, Mo. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid. 









Stabilty 
(Pedemetric Shank) 




















m Jeautiful and attract 
Sizes and Prices ive | ga any Made 
in all colors. Easily 
4 Fo a ve Airy oe and war 
. . ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.25 | Woven in one piece. 
9x 10% ft. 4.75 Both sides can he 
9x12ft. 5.25 used. Sold direct at 
9x15 ft 6.25 one profit. Money 
4 ~ refunded if not sat- 
isfactory 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.. 687-S Bourse, Philadelphia,Pa. 


exchanged souvenirs ? 








The Cver- Ready 
Cogar 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


‘Oh, yes, when we are leaving the ship with all 
the rest, 
these happy, happy days,” leaning very close as 
she aon farther from him. ‘‘Eleanor, look at 
me!” (He was playing the card that usually won.) 
‘*Look at me with those glorious brown eyes— 
the most beautiful eyes I have ever seen.” She 
looked steadily out to sea. ‘* Don’t you know that 
1 love you? Can’t you see I am mad about you? 
Eleanor - 

A woman passed them, leaving the fragrance of 
violets behind; as she turned to her companion, 
one of the officers of the ship, the moonlight caught 
his brass buttons, and they flashed for a moment. 

**Come along!” Edgar said roughly, ‘‘this is no 


place for a serious talk.” 
Good-night,” she answered, ‘‘we have an 
early day tomorrow!” And for the first time in 


his career Edgar lost a trick. 

‘The next day as they shook hands on the pier he 
pressed a tiny gold pencil into her hand as he said: 

‘‘A souvenir to remind you of the voyage. I 
give it to you rather than something I might buy. 
It was given me by an Italian Countess. My arms 
on it will remind you of me, and our initials are the 
same. Write to me with it—soon— Beloved ——” 

Ah, the fervent letters he wrote to her for weeks! 
But she, being a woman of penetration, and hav- 
ing met other men, answered them temperately. 

ot 


The sun rose on the battlefield of the Christmas 
house-party as it rose on the other Waterloo, and 
many manoeuvres were developing, all unknown 
to this Napoleon of love. 
Morse, for he was, after all, a true sportsman, and 
this was the only game in his long career that had 
not fallen at the first shot. If a man cannot be 
sure where he stands with a woman after the inti- 
macy of an ocean voyage and 


indeed. 
be exchanged in the way of experiences, and the 


men would sorely interfere with these confidences. 
By 


secrets the largest room in the house had been | 


selected, and four narrow beds set up in a row. 
** Exactly like the dormitory!” they all exclaimed. 

They all talked loudly and at once, for at least 
an hour, around a tea-table, before a big log fire 
in the library. The conversation, put into orderly 
and consecutive sentences, ans itself into this: 

One had met a perfectly fascinating man at the 
Naval Academy Graduation Ball. He was really 
the handsomest man on earth, etc. He gave hera 
souvenir that she was crazy about and would ex- 
hibit to her friends on their return to their room. 

The second had met a wonderful poet at an 
Easter week-end. He had read her Eric Mackay’s 
‘*Love Letters of a Violinist,” and then had written 
her a poem quite equal to them. 
read later, when she would also show a little souve- 
nir he had contributed to her memory of him. 

The third had met an awfully nice chap in one 
of the studios in Paris; he was not an artist, but 
had a real, sympathetic appreciation. Had they 
Of course. One always 
does in these affairs. 

The hostess was busy serving tea and cakes to 
the trio, thirsty with the recital of the doings of 
three years. For some reason, hardly formulated 
in her mind, she said nothing of the voyage home, 
except that it had been enjoyable. She listened 
closely, however, and found points of similarity 
that made her think. 

It was soon time to dress for dinner, and they 
all tripped to the ‘‘dormitory.’”’ A maid had laid 
out the contents of the various dressing-bags, and 
in a shining row lay a gold match-box, gold tablets 
and a gold cardcase, each having the side with 
the same elaborate coat-of-arms engraved on it 
turned upward. 

Dire confusion naturally followed this discov- 
ery, and the hostess had much difficulty in restor- 
ing order, that explanations might be made. 

As her hand pressed a tiny gold pencil closer 
into her belt she said: ‘‘‘He’ seems to be one and 
the same in each case. May I ask what name he 
had to each?” The identity being proved she 
feigned surprise. ‘‘Edgar Morris!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Let me break it to you gently: he will 
be here tomorrow.” 

or 


At dinner the presence of the older members of 
the household precluded any further discussion of 
the all-absorbing topic, and it was with a sigh of 
relief that they rose to respond to the suggestion of 
bed, after the evening spent in the drawing-room. 
vy hey talked long and late over the matter. 

Eva remarked pensively, ‘‘I suppose Elsie and 
Ethel have the most beautiful eyes he ever saw.’ 

‘*Yes,” answered Elsie, ‘‘and did a Countess, or 
a Princess, or a Queen give him your gold souvenir ? 
and did he prize the cardcase and the match-box ?” 
(examining t them minutely, then contemplating her 
tablets): ‘‘‘The arms will serve to remind us of the 
man, and our initials are the same in each case!’” 

Eleanor smiled to herself; she remembered that 
her eyes also were ‘‘the most beautiful on earth.” 

“Nellie, dear, how did you happen to know 
Edgar?” said Eva. 

“Oh, he was one of the men on board the ‘ Baltic’ 
coming home,” she replied. 

‘*It is a wonder you did not bring home a souve- 
nir, too,” said Ethel. 

“Perhaps they gave out before he met me,” 
laughed Eleanor, and her hand _ instinctively 
touched the pencil. 

It was difficult to decide upon the plan of action, 
but finally Eleanor was chosen to manage the cam- 
paign, as she alone had escaped his wiles. It was 
agreed that each was to see that Edgar had no 


Eleanor had invited the girls to come a | 
day before the men, because there was much to | 


but that will be too poor a good-by after | 


He really wanted Eleanor | 


| 


two months of | 
impassioned letters, he has met with rare game | 


| 
| 


way of convenience in the exchange of these | 


This she would | 





chance at a téte-’-téte with any of them except | 


Eleanor, who was to manage the situation as she 


thought best; she mentally registered an oath to | 


make him see the error of his ways very plainly. 

She had long ago learned the value of silence, 
and was glad again that she still had the pencil 
concealed. She was even more of a sportsman 
than Edgar, and this very chase was much to her 
taste. He had not touched her at any point, so she 
could meet him with a clear eye ond tate pulse. 
Edgar, on the other hand, was unreasonably 
dazzled by his opponent. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 79 
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From Moore’s Subscription Agency 
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The most prominent literary achievement of our times is the modern a 

magazine. Beautifully illustrated and with attractive reading matter, it it: 

has an irresistible fascination for almost every one. ] 

What more sensible Christmas present could you give your friends than a -” 

year’s subscription to some selected magazines —with their wealth of pleasure tri 

and profit, and constantly reminding the recipient of you, the giver? Reading aad” 

forms one of the chief pleasures ot life. If you furnish the magazines, you the 

will thus become identified with the happy hours spent with them. me 

We can supply all the magazines and weeklies at rates that will save money. or: 

OUR CLUBBING OFFERS this year are particularly attractive. Here are ve 

three which we suggest as Christmas gifts: rid 

a 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, | My Club Offer = 

The Saturday Evening Post, $3.00 “ 

° : hz 

Review of Reviews ) My Club World’s Work My Club fon 

Woman’s Home Companion ; Offer McClure’s Magazine > _ Offer a 

Success Magazine j $3. 00 _Delineator 3.00 str 

EACH PERIODICAL MAY BE SENT TO A DIFFERENT ADDRESS. aid 

Our 40 page catalog containing many other clubbing offers and we 

full particulars of what we can do for you will be sent free. “ 

al 

W. H. MOORE, No. 48 Moore Bldg. a 

BROCKPORT, N. Y. dy 





RICE @HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gy, FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (qi) 


ALL 


AMERICA 


WOMAN’S SMART DRESS BOOT 
PATENT COLT BUTTON, FITS SNUG OVER INSTEP, 
HIGH ARCH, MEDIUM NARROW TOE, 
EXTENSION SOLE. 


Rice & Hutchins Shoes are made to meet the demands 


of the entire family. 


When a shoe bears our name or, 


trade-mark it means the best for the money that over 
forty years’ experience in fine shoe making can pro- 


duce. 


We operate seven large factories. 


Wearers of our Shoes are comfortably, 
tastefully and economically shod. 


Ask your Dealer for Shoes made by 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. jm 


11 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





4 

Write today for our be 
Family Footwear 
Catalogue. It’s free. 
J 


From your Dealer, or 25c. 
extra when ordered by mail. 














Above style 
No. 2220 


$3.50 Peir 











”” Kalama 


O90 


Direct to You” 












[—— ROYAL STEEL RANGE 
For All Kinds or fuel. 


the high quality ; 





Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. 
compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. 


Kalamazons are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime — 
Economical in all respects — 
They are low in price and high in quality, — 
They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer, — 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented — 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to vou that you cannot 
buy a better steve or range than the Kala- 
mazog, at any price. 


If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 306 


Note 


Catalog shows 267 styles 


Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 
which makes baking and roasting easy. 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them, 


All stoves blacked, polished 








RADIANT BASE BURNER 
High Grade Parlor Heater 
for Hard Coal. 





We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 
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Mrs. Mosher’s 
Dinner Dress 


“ Diamond 
Dyes are 
wonderful. | 
had a pale 
pink gown of 
hlmy maternal 
too spotted 
and soiled to 
wear. I took 
it apart, dyed 
it a beautiful 
lustrous black 
and have 
made it into a 
stunning din- 
ner gown.” 
Mrs. E. E. 
Mosher, 
Philadelphia, 


—_ Pa. 


Why Not Change Yours? 


Ifave vou ever tried to color things ? It isn’t at 
all complicated. So simple that a child can manage 
it us easily as washing doll clothes. 

lf you are not going to make them over, you need 
not rip up a dress, skirt or waist. 

ook over your dresses, skirts, waists, ribbons, 
trimmings, etc. You'll find some you are tired of, 
or that are faded or a little worn or spotted. 

Why not change the colors? Why not make 
them look like new with a bright, fresh new color? 

You can easily and foralmost nothing dye any of 
thesethingsany of thecatchycolors now the fashion, 
orany of the standard shades, provided you are sure 
you get the real Diamond Dyes. This is important. 

there are so many imitations; dyes that make 
ridiculous false claims. 

For example, being as good for wool as for 
cotton —a chemical impossibility — wool being an 
animal product and cotton a vegetable product. 

You can’t fool nature any time. ‘That is why itis 
absolutely necessary in getting the best results to 
have one dye for animal products, and anotherdye 
for vegetable products. ‘That’s why Diamond Dyes 
have always had two sets of dyes — one set of one 
strength for wool and silk, one set of a different 
strength for cotton and mixed goods. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color wool or silk 
as wellas ischemically possible ; but for particular 
work use Cotton Diamond Dyes for cotton, and 
Wool Diamond Dyes for wool or silk. 

In asking your druggist for Diamond Dyes 
always say for wool—or for cetton, Don't let 
anybody make you believe you can use a single 
dye for both with as good results — you can’t. 

We willsend you a copy of the famous Diamond 
Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 
36 samples of dyed cloth, a// Free. Send your 
address at once. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
ALL GOOD DEALERS KEEP THEM 
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If your dealer does not carry 


Pullman All Pure Irish Linen Handkerchiefs, 


write us for information where they may be had, 

and for our Booklet No. 1 showing styles and 

patterns. We sell only through retailers. 
JOHN PULLMAN & CO. 

513, 515, 517 Broadway New York City 


Manufacturers and Iimporters of Pure 





Irish Linen Handkerchiefs since 1835 














Oh re, 
WHEN WINTER COMES 


f prepare for the Season's ~ 










pleasures. Kemove the ef- ¢ 
fects of Summer Sun and 
Autumn Winds. Insure for \ 
,; yourself a clear, fresh, 
, healthy complexion that will 
| be immune from redness, 

roughness and chapscaused ¢ 
« by the icy blasts of winter. * 
Do this by using 






















It is antiseptic, Pure and possesses a delicate Huwery { 
berfuine peculiarly its own. 


wrisuse Substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, ; 
nite, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 4, 
mail. Send 10c. for sample. ile 
we BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers ¢ 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 


Tell Santa Claus 












_ ‘. forget Richter’s Anchor Building 
ge Sof stone. Children and adults 
, Celightin them. Most durable and 
@Sciniating of pastimes. 

Send f, 


, free descriptive book A. 
AD. RICHTER & CO., 215 Pearl St., N.Y. 





The Cver-Readyp 
Cogar 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


He came—and she received him as she had all 
the others, with a calmly cordial greeting, while he 
looked unutterable things into her eyes. 

‘we’ others had gone off on the motor-car. 
Would he walk, or come in to the fire? He decided 
upon the fire. He had so much to say to her that 
is always more comfortably said by an open fire 
in the twilight. 


Jeloved, I’ve waited for thee,’”’ 


he whistled softly as he gazed at the flames. 

She was perdering whether or not she was to 
prepare him for the ordeal before him. Torn be- 
tween mercy and justice she glanced at him, and 
he looked so handsome and well-groomed that 
mercy lost. 

‘*He can take care of himself,’’ she concluded. 

‘**T thought the house-party would never come,” 
he said tenderly, leaning toward her. ‘‘I wish you 
could see your eyes in the firelight,’”’ slowly—‘‘the 
most beautiful eyes on earth.” 

She laughed suddenly, having heard something 
like this before. He drew back offended. 

ot 

‘*What is there to laugh about in my remark?” 
he said stiffly. 

‘*Not your remark,” she answered, ‘‘so much 
as my own thoughts,” toying with a gold pencil. 

‘*You never wrote me a line with that pencil,” 
he continued, mollified ; ‘‘all your letters were in 
ink, and I wanted to think of you as using some- 
thing I had given you.”’ Leaning nearer he ca- 
ressed the lace on her sleeve. 

She changed her position so as to be beyond his 
reach. ‘‘I] have some charming girls here; you 
must not make love to all of them. Give the other 
men a chance.” 

Edgar, for him, was somewhat abashed. 

‘*That was rather a hard one” he said. ‘ Have 
I ever given you any reason to suppose that I have 
even looked at any other woman! Eleanor, I love 
you. You must know that I love you—I have loved 
you, and you only, from the moment we met, and 
why, I do not know, for you have always treated 
me like a dog” —a pause—“‘ perhaps that is why I 
am mad about you.” 

** Ah, love, if we’d wasted our lives 
In loving each love as it came,’”’ 
she sang softly. 
**T am glad I have waited for thee,’” 
he hummed, looking straight at her. 

A confusion of voices arose in the hall, and the 
three girls came in ahead of the men. At once 
they struck the scent of a scene. However, they 
acted as if nothing had occurred. 

For a moment Edgar felt the pangs of the man 
against the wall with a row of musket-muzzles 
pointed at him. Then with the instinct of self- 
preservation he rushed forward, shaking hands 
with them, and saying how delightful was the sur- 

rise Miss Morse had unwittingly prepared for 
fies. As a forlorn hope he made his eyes say 


“cs 


things to each one which his lips might not utter | 


in the presence of the others. And each, woman- 
like, listened to her heart’s delusion, unheeding 
the subconscious knowledge that this also was on 
a par with all the rest. 

Miss Morse acted well the part of surprised 
hostess 

‘**Now, tell me, Mr. Morris, where did you all 
meet ?—for we have been so scattered.” 

She held him on the rack of inquiry for some 


time, and the others, clever enough to follow her | 


lead, kept him in agonizing dread of discovery 
until it was time to dress for dinner. 


ot 


Edgar spent the next few days in futile attempts 
to see each girl alone and come to an understand- 
ing. He fully appreciated the gravity of the situa- 


tion, for he wanted the one woman, and the three | 


indiscretions that confronted him would seriously 
obstruct his way to this end. 


He could not be sure | 


of the silence of the three, for there seemed to be a | 


sort of free-masonry among them more felt than 
hinted, and at the same time there was no suspi- 
cion of the truth having leaked out, for each treated 
him with all the cordiality possible in a crowd. 
He was sitting gloomily, beside a big log-fire in 
the library, on the last day of the party. The 
others had gone out to skate, and he had pleaded 


letters to write, for the strain Was growing too | 


great for him to enjoy himself. 

Tomorrow the house-party would be at an end, 
and he could not leave without doing something 
decisive. ‘The short twilight of the winter evening 
began to be darkness, and the fire was dying down. 
Some one entered the adjoining music-room, and 
began to play softly. After a while the music 
shaped itself into a song. 


Jeloved, I’ve waited for thee,’ 
the musician sang softly. 

He leaned forward suddenly, for it was Eleanor. 

‘*Heavens, what a voice,” he said to himself. 
‘Like everything else about her, perfection.” 

Then she began Tosti’s ‘‘Good-By.” She sang 
it wonderiully, and it is not an easy song to sing. 

He saw every bit of it in the dying fire as a 
mirage—the gray sky and the sea with the black 
swallows silhouetted against them, above the line 
of white breakers. He lived it all, too, in the few 
minutes of the song. 

‘**Good-by forever!’” she sang, and he was 
wrought up to such a as h of emotion that he lost 
the mastery of himself. He must speak to her. 

He went in and leaned on the piano, looking at 
her in the dim light. 

She did not notice him, but played on. 

‘*Eleanor,” he said—‘‘ Eleanor, beloved! 
at me! 
good-by forever? You know I love you; I want 
you as never in my life have I wanted anything 
or anybody. I want you for my own—my wife— 
Eleanor! And whatever has gone before no 
woman can say I asked her to be my wife.” 

She was fumbling with something on the music- 
rack. 


Look 


“1 am glad I have waited for thee! 
he sang softly, seating himself on the corner of the 
yiano bench beside her. He tried to take her hand, 
But with a swift movement she drew it away and 
switched on the piano lamp. On the music-desk 
in a row before him were the gold match-box, a 
set of gold tablets, a gold cardcase, and slowly she 
drew from her belt a gold pencil and placed it be- 
side them. 

“This is my answer,” she said, rising. 


I am going tomorrow, and is it to be | 
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and clear. 


Violet Talcum Powder. 


London: 65 Great Russell Street 








Williams 
JerseyCream 


oilet Soap 


Combines all the creamy, soothing emollient qualities that have 

made Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. 

perfection of Toilet Soaps, but its continued use prevents the chap- 

ping and roughness of the skin so troublesome in cold weather, 

and keeps the hands and face in a smooth, healthful condition. 
An enthusiastic user wnites: 


During the winter months | have used Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap and find that I have been quite free from chapped hands. 
Williams’ Jersey Cream Soap is soothing to the skin, making it soft 
It is certainly worthy of a place in every bathroom. 


For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send~a 15 cent cake of 
Jersey Cream Soap and a 25 cent can of Williams’ exquisite 
Only one order to the same address, 
and offer not good after February Ist, 1907. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Departm:nt A 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 


It is not only the 


- 


Paris: 4 Rue Chauveaux Lagarde 











Fully illustrated in 
Art Catalogue No. G 1206. 


Free on request. 





Chippendale Bookcases 


A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURE 


Added to the already complete and elaborate “ Macey” Bookcases. 


nicer, a little richer than the others. 


for). 


A little beiter, a little 


Bases with interchangeable carved feet (Patent applied 
When the cases are placed together end to end but one carved foot is used at the 
intersection, which not only supports the cases, but also locks them together. 


Sold by more 


than 1000 dealers, or direct. 


Home Office and Factories: 


MeN dcey €o. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Formerly THE FRED MACEY CO., L/d, 


NEW YORK ....+-cce-e 
CHICAGO 2. 2 sw to ‘ 
BOSTON... 
PHILADELPHIA 


Retail Stores 
343 Broadway 
80-82 Wabash Ave. 
49 Franklin Street 
1017 Chestnut Street 








How Much Did Your Fuel Cost Last Winter? 


Pretty big sum wasn't it? 


Now can you figure up how much of the heat 
generated by that fuel was wasted ? 

If your stove is the 
lod 
that over one-third the heating power of the coal 
was lost. 1 


ordinary, putty-jointed, 


A dollar’s worth of stove putty will plug up the 
seams in twenty stoves—but it wont keep them 
air tight. 

A few weeks’ use, and the putty shrinks and 
falls out, leaving air-sucking cracks, which force 
the heat and unburned gases up the chimney. 

Whether you burn hard or soft coal, a great 


Cole’s 


All imitations of Cole’s Hot 
Blast lack the patented con- 
Struction for top Hot Blast; the 
patented steel collar connection 
for the elbow casting to stove 
body, making an everlasting 
tight joint which cannot open 
under the fiercest heat; the 
patented compound hinge for 
ash door; the guaranteed smoke 
proof feed door, and other ex- 
clusive features which make the 
Original Hot Blast the best fire 
keeper and the most econom- 





Shows leaky, putty-joint 





construction of other stoves. 


oor, under-draft affair, vou can safely assume 


Original 
Hot Blast 
For Soft or Hard Coal 





COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3218-3238 So. Western Avenue, CHICAGO 


percentage of the available heating power is gas — 
soft coal is fully one-half gas. 

‘To get your money’s worth from sour fuel you 
must have a stove which is tight enough to hold 
back these gases until burned. 

And Cole’s Original Hot Biast 
this. 


Stove does 

The air-tight construction (made without stove 
putty) holds back the gases until they are con 
sumed by the patented 






ce the nar 


top Hot Blast draft. Cole's Hot 
There is absolutely no Blast from 
waste. A hat full of the }, Chicago”’ 


cheapest coal costing one 
cent holds fire over night. 


Stove 


ical stove in the world. Prices, 


$10 and Up 
The best dealer in every town 
generally has the agency for 
Cole's Original Hot Blast Stoves 
Write us for name of local 
agent anid FREE BOOKLE! 


on the scientitic combustion 
of fuel, which also tells all about 
Cole's Hot Blast. In towns 


where there is no agent, mail 
order purchasers are protected 
by our iron-clad guarantee. 
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Gift Boxes for Christmas 


This is one of the boxes of Eaton-Hurlbut's fine writing papers, decorated 
to make a beautiful as well as useful Christmas gift to any woman. 

Eaton-Hurlbut papers are a most practical gift anyway. They have every 
quality that good writing paper should have. By putting them in these attract- 
ive boxes we give them a form in the holiday spirit. 

The best gift for a wife, a daughter, a sister, a mother or a woman friend, 
is a box of stationery of the kind of paper it is a pleasure to use, in a box good 
enough to keep. 

Many women find these boxes just the thing for gloves, handkerchiefs, laces 
and other womanly belongings after the paper has been used up. 

Your dealer has a remarkable assortment at prices ranging from 


50 Cents to $25.00 


Eaton-Hurlbut's gift boxes of fine writing papers answer every 

purpose of a carefully-chosen Christmas gift. Ask to see them at 

e our stationer’s and see them as soon as possible, as some of those you 
lke best may be gone. This trade-mark appears upon every box. 





On Fur 


We are making a new writing paper, called Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum, which has become 

very popular with women of taste. It is the new style of 1907 in fine writing paper. If you 

cannet get it of your dealer, a sample half-quire box will be sent on req est to anyone on 
receipt of twenty-five cents, 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Dept. 10, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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“With the Character of the Woman” 


vt To no other shoe can you apply this phrase with the same truth as to 
i the ‘‘American Lady.’’ Grace, ease, high quality and stability form 


/) real shoe-character of a grade higher than the price would indicate :— 


$3.00 $3.50 


For sale by over 18,000 dealers. 


The shoe shown is made on our ‘ College” last —the snappiest of the season. 
The swing sole has extension edge and, while pointed, is shaped for comfort. 
It is a dull, gun-metal calf button boot,— ask for No. 6092. 


Send for the beautiful stvle-book. We call it ‘‘Shoelight”’ 
because it is a real light on the shoe question. Both shoes 
and costumes are illustrated in profusion. Sent Free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. ST. LOUIS 
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HERE is nothing so good for the family as 

laughing. Anything introduced into the 

family circle which will increase the number 
of laughs per person per evening is a benefit to 
the health of the home. 


The Edison Phonograph is able to furnish good, 
hearty, wholesome fun. It is not always funny, but 
it can be made funny when you like it funny. 


The first work of the. Edison Phonograph is to 
amuse. Some people are better amused by things 
that are not funny. Music, operas, hymns, ballads, 
old songs — whatever it is that you like best—that 
is what the Edison Phonograph can give you best. 
There are good dealers everywhere who show it and 
sell it. Write for the book and you will know why 
you want the Edison. 


National Phonograph Company 








Orange, New Jersey 


i 73 Lakeside Avenue 














With a Perfection Oil Heater 
you can heat a cold bedroom, make 
a sick-room more comfortable, warm a 
chilly hallway, heat water quickly, and do many 
things better than can be done with any other stove 
no matter what fuel it burns. The superiority of the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


lies in the fact that it generates intense heat without smoke 
or smell. The oil fount and the wick carrier are made of 
brass throughout, which insures durability. Gives great 
heat at small cost. Fount has oil indicator and handle. 
Heater can be easily carried about. Absolutely safe and 
simple—wickcannotbeturnedtoohigh ortoolow. Operated 
aseasilyasalamp. All parts easilycleaned. Two finishes 
—nickel and japan. Every heater warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s write nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


LAMP can be used in any room 
the PPB oO and is the safest and best all- 

round house lamp made. Gives 

a clear, steadv light. Made of 
brass throughout and nickel-plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved burner. Handsome — simple — satisfac- 
tory. Every lamp warranted. Write to nearest agency 
if you cannot get it from your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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How Silk Is 
Turned Into Tin 


As the silk comes from the silkworm it 
is covered with a thin coating of gum. 
| Before dyeing, this gum is boiled off, 
which reduces the original weight of the 
silk about one-fourth. The silk dyer has 
had orders to make every pound of raw 
silk weigh just as much as the manufac- 
turer dares to risk. If the order calls for 36 
ounces, that means three times the “ boiled 
off” weight. In other words, every strand 
of silk has to carry twice its weight in tin. 

The dyer accomplishes this by dipping 
the silk into a mixture of tin dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, over and over, until 
the silk is soaked with tin and weighs 
what his order calls for. This tin-soaked 
silk is bound to split. Pure silk and pure 
dye silk never splits. 


Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta 


is pure silk and pure dye. It is not loaded 
_ with tin—or anything else. It is all silk 
| and nothing but silk. It will never split. 
The quickest and best way for you to 
| find out that Home Silk is better than any 
other black silk you have tried is to buy 
it; subject to this strong 


PROTECTION GUARANTEE 
WHOEVER buys a pices of Home Silk Mills Black 


Taffeta which splits within six months from date 
of purchase gets a new piece of silk free, and 25% of 
the purchase price in cash besides. Home Silk is 
made in three widths, at these prices and with these 
amounts forfeited if the silk pd my 


21 inches wide — $1.25 a yard you get back 31 Ycayd. 
_— ns ——_—- 37 ec a yd. 
| in - 2.00 “ “0 «© eo yd. 


IMPORTANT : Every piece of genuine Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta has woven into the selvage es four inches), 
in white between parallel white lines, the wo 





flrs. Balston’s Christmas Chat 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 





=" * 

















the material to cut it into two big circular pieces you can readily use 


ERE are a lot of little ideas I have gathered together hoping that } 
they may be helpful in suggesting to needleworkers some things separate pieces for the body part of the muff and the circular ruffle 
to make for Christmas gifts for their friends. Everything on this at each end. These circular end pieces are faced with fur and 

page can readily be made up out of odds and einds that have been put finished on their outside edges with band trimmings of narrow fur. 


away for later use. The first illustration shows an embroidered skele- Muffs such as this are also pretty made of silk and chiffon, using the 

ton bodice. This can easily be made either from an embroidered chiffon for the main part of the muff. 
shirtwaist of which the sleeves are upside down, but it isn’t when you see 
out of date, or from an old !inen or it finished. Use the silk for the band 
embroidered piqué dress. A new trimming at the edge of the circular 
point in this little bodice is its end pieces and for lining the inside. 
marked wideness across the shoul- But if you make your muff of the silk 
ders; all the new and chiffon don’t put 
styles have consid- the silk on in flat bands 
erable width here. it looks too plain and 
This little accessory skimpy ”’; either tuck 
to a costume can be it or shirr it. The cir 
easily tucked away cular ruffles, too, when 
in a suit-case, and made of the chiffon 

) will entirely change should be finely tucked 
one’s street gown for to give sufficient body 
the evening. to the chion. 


This sounds like turning things 


“ 


HEN here is a 
little lace collar. 

It is nothing more 
than a straight 
flounce of lace 
shaped into a square 
collar in the back 
and with jabot 
fronts. Of course, 
it is necessary to 
mitre the corners of 
this collar in order to 
shape it squarely ; 
the band may be made either of embroidery done on linen 
or silk, or of net edged with bias folds of silk or velvet; 
it makesa pretty finish when worn without a high collar. 
So much of the trouble in making a dress look well 


ICTURED on the 

right is a becom 
ing little affair, which 
is nothing more than a 
wide girdle with sus- 
penders, topped by a 
deep bertha. This 
was made out of an 
embroidered frock and 
some ribbon, and the 
result is a useful little 
separate waist to wear with light voile or silk skirts. 
In this the girdle is the thing; it should be high both 
in the back and front, and made on a boned and fitted 
foundation. But for a slight figure it would be sufti- 
cient to bone only the lining through tape casings on the 
inside to hold the 








‘ Just a Wide Girdle 
with Suspenders 








+ » HOME SILK MILLS ¢ GUARANTEE Bil £,! 4 


A“ Skeleton Bodice” of 


Embroidery In ae to secure the protection of our guarantee insist that 


the salesman give you a ** Protection Certificate,’’ filled out to 
show time of purchase and cost of silk. 


New York Office: 1 Greene Street 
HOME SILK MILLS | New ite Heit eT: 





















| lies in the sleeves, that I have given here a little sketch Odds and Ends of Fur whalebones. The Los Something new 1n 

: ofaprettysleeve which — and Silk Made This suspenders are of rib ~~ age 
will quite remodel an bon finished with f e 
old gown. Such a sleeve as this can loops and a small buckle. It is a good 4 anlis ot 
literally be made out of nothing. It idea to fasten these small suspenders t , a 
is not necessary in the least that it with hook and buttonhole loop to the = yf ‘e sf : The staple inexpensive half-wool fabrie which 
should match the material of the shoulder-seam of the blouse; this keeps f as Hiven satisfaction tothousands, Just the thing 


for shirt- waists, evening gowns and house dresses, 


gown; it can be very different, so 
long as it is more or less the same 
color as the trimmings of the gown. 
For instance, for a net, voile or mus 
lin dress, the new sleeve made like 
the one shown in the illustration 
could be made entirely of chiffon and 
lace. The top part is 
cut as an ordinary 
, sleeve would be and 
fitted with the usual 
gathers at the top into 
the arm’s-eye. The 
lower part of the sleeve 
is a big circular piece trimmed with successive rows of 
narrow lace. The more tightly-fitting upper part of 
the sleeve is entirely covered with row upon row of the 
lace. The sleeve, to be sure, is not exactly appropriate 
for a Christmas gift, but if you just happen to know of 
a certain dress in your 
family that needs alter 
ation, a pretty pair of 
sleeves already made to 
fit that parcicular dress for 
the Christmas night din- 
ner might not, after all, 
be so unacceptable. 


them from falling down, and holds 
them flatly and firmly to the figure. 


Nothing better made for school dresses for misses 
and children, 


In 86-inch width this fabric is known as 


“” 
‘a | We have p°rfected our CREAM in these fabrics so that 
A Dainty Cap of it is unquestionably the best and cleanest cream in the 
Ne ace and market, This new cream is known as shace 39 and 


has blue threads in the selvage. It can be laundered 
The Navy Blue ‘630) has a white selvage and 
is fast and will not crock, 
‘The Danish Cloth retails at le. per yard. 
he Poplar Cloth retails at 25c. per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


We are making this new fabric specially designed 
for suits and skirts for the Winter of 1906-7. It 
is a heavy half- worsted fabric 42 inches wide, of 
an attractive weave, will make a. sightly and 
stylish suit or skirt. 

‘This cloth is made in eight standard shades, every 
one of which is fast and will not crock. 

The retail price of the Maita Suiting is = 
50c. per yard. 

he best value of any goods on the 

market at this price. 

f you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods, MAKK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


UST a bit of lace will do for the 

cap illustrated here. It should be 
made over a wired, scrim foundation. 
Use a straight piece of lace, mitreing it 
for the points, seaming 
it through the centre 
and gathering it slightly over the top of the head. It 
is always pretty in making such a lace cap to have a 
net ruffle under the lace to fall loosely to the hair, the 
net ruffle being not quite so deep as the lace and 
tacked to the edge of 
the foundation. 

A pretty little lace 
and silk cape-collar for 
evening is shown on 
the left. Sucha cape is 
cut circular and edged 
with folds of silk. It 
would be pretty, too 
made in black figured 
lace or net finished 
with embroidered fili- 
gree braid. It should 
be mounted on a flat, 
fitted band. 


Ribbon 





A Pretty Finish When Worn 
Without a High Collar 
































posed merely of cir- 
cular pieces of the 
Material shirred to 
ether. If you 
aven’t enough of 





uary issue will be the 
*“Home-Sewing Number.” 
There will be articles on 
baby clothes, shirtwaist 
suits, maternity gowns, 
tailor work, lingerie, hats, 
materials, etc. 
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$ a mull and cape, which Of Lace | bodi Use the fabrics made only by the 
; I made up so that any 1 ne om , suspender bodice, 
{ odds and ends of fur that , ‘. ee which may be made out ° ey° ° 
q 4 oO g ree y « « 1 
A a a vou might be lucky enough Siieiine of a very small amount Useful to Wear Over Ing l Ip l S 
an Old Gown to have at home could 2 of material left over, Lingerie Blouses ms bade 
be used to advantage. perhaps, from another A FEW OF THEM BEING . 
Let us begin with the cape. It may be, for instance, of velveteen, dress, and surely any girl who is at all clever with her needle and scis- No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
corduroy or a soft broadcloth, cut circular in shape and corded so that sors can cut one of these from an old bodice. It makes an extremely No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
it is held in around the shoulders. The little waistcoat and the pretty and useful thing to wear over lingerie blouses. A suspender Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
under band of fur around the cape could be cut from a pair of sleeves bodice of this pattern, made in bright scarlet and trimmed with some FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
or the body part of an old fur coat, the waistcoat being tacked to the fancy buttons, would be pretty to wear with a checked or plaid skirt with Reduen Shin Sheed x dene” ond tenket ween: bavinn ihe 
lining of the cape. a hair line of red in 
7 Such little capes are it, and a lingerie KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
: much in vogue this blouse. Anygirl with S O 
Slater fade ar Geen oer GLOVE FFER 
R . ‘ - x We rect nporters of Ladies ves 
| afternoon wear, and would be pleased to oles the neeuut cute und het valle 
: they are very con- find one among her atas ee ane Ladies’ tine qu $ 
2 . ° P *¢ ity triace 1 sloves, Im blach te 
} venient little things Christmas gifts. andall colors; Ladies’ fashionable Mucha 
2 Gloves, in mode, grey, brown and tan 
j to slip on and off in NOTE — ‘ihe Journal’s shades: Lalies’ Popular Suede Gloves, in 
: the eve nings for the Fashion Department next So pede. ” - 7 , pe ial 4 02.00 
] } ising holida i State 
i concert or the pli iV. year will be made as help kind, color A size wanted. ° ; 
The muff is. com ful as possible. The Jar > 
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PARDRIDGE & BLACKWELL, Dept. 426, Detroit, Michigan 


MISSES’ SAILOR-SUITS 132 
TAILORED TO ORDER — 


Best all-wool falrics, silk sewed and trimmed. Fit guaranteed. 
ideal: ollege garments. Vashion plates and samples free on request. 


JOHN B. SIMPSON, 232 8S. 4th Street, Phila:lelphia. 























Christmas Blouses that Guls Can Make 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 


T THIS season of the vear a 
little chat about lingerie blouses 
will be in order, since nothing 

could be better adapted for a Christ- 
mas gift to a girl friend than one of 
these irresistible little waists. Women 
cannot have too many lingerie blouses, 
as they play so important a part in the 
usefulness of the separate skirt, the 
two-piece tailor suit, and that gown 
known variously as the guimpe gown, 
or the jumper or pinafore gown. 

In the shops are to be found some 
pretty models at reasonable prices; 
though, as a rule, the ten- 
dency of the manufacturers, 
in the case of the inexpensive 
blouse, is to sacrifice the 
quality of the material to 
provide a quantity of cheap 
embroidery and common 
lace. The better blouses, 
bought ready made, often run into an 
absurd amount of money, and so for 
many reasons it is desirable that the 
lingerie waist be made at home; and 
to that end I am showing a few 
models which, simple in their cut and 
in the motif of trimming, may be 
copied by the amateur dressmaker. 



















2344 : 
“Nothing is More Dainty Than N THE first model the material 


should be tucked before the waist 
is cut out; the pattern is No. 2344 
and is supplied in seven sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
It is especially adapted for use with the unmade, embroidered blouse 
patterns shown in the shops, which may be bought at prices ranging 
from two to ten dollars and more. This model offers opportunity for 
the girl who embroiders, as the plainest sort of design would make an 
excellent showing. Nothing is more dainty and refined than hand-run 
tucks on a waist; and in this model, if, with the hand embroidery, 
there be combined tiny hand-run tucks, 
the result will be charming and the ex- 
pense but small. 

In case embroidery be not desired, de- 
velopment of this pattern 2344 along other 
lines is quite simple. For instance, there 
may be introduced, by application, motifs 
of real or imitation Irish crochet or Cluny 
lace; or the application of Valenciennes or 
Cluny insertion in such a manner as to form 
a bowknot. For some time past Cluny has 
filled an important place in the trimming 
of lingerie waists. This lace is effective; 
and often very beautiful results are achieved 
by the combination of both Cluny and 
Valenciennes laces with a bit 
of hand embroidery. The 
cost of the model will depend 
upon the materials employed 
and the style followed. 


Hand-Run Tucks” 















EXT comes a design wiih 
pattern No. 2387 as its 
basis; this pattern is sold in 
six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. This model, like the others, may be 
made of plain, sheer lawn or French ba- 


2487 tiste. There are a few carefully-sewed 

“Two Rows of Insertion tucks and two rows of insertion so placed 
Form the Outlining of as to form the outlining of a yoke. This 
the Yoke” insertion may be of lace or of embroidery, 


and a daintier effect will be gained by cut- 
ting the material away beneath. There is a tiny frill of narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace outlining the insertion, and on each side of the centre 
cluster of tucks I have indicated an embroidered design. This, while 
pretty, is not at all necessary to the design, and it may be disjosed of, 
or there may be applied in its place a design of lace. The collar of the 
waist is of the insertion, finished at the throat with the tiny frill of lace. 
In my illustration I have not shown this, having substituted a little 
stiff embroidered linen collar which may be worn with a tiny bow of 
lace or black silk. The model requires 
about two yards and _ three-quarters of 
thirty-six inch material and three yards and 
a half of insertion. 


N ANOTHER model, the plain shirtwaist, 
the material will first be tucked and then 
cut by pattern No. 2826, coming in eight sizes: 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. This waist is 
an excellent design for every-day use, for busi- 
ness, for the schoolroom, and for morning 
wear about the home. It is also a proper 
waist for wear with the riding-habit, either 
with or without a coat. Suit- 

e able materials for the model are 


ia 3 , plain linen, lawn or mercerized 
(4 ; cotton of a simple design. Be 
careful that the stitching is 
i \ / straight and even, and that the 


cuffs have a sufficient interlin- 
i / | \\ ing of heavy linen. The cut 
| b of this waist and the regular 
and careful stitching will afford 
a decided tailor effect; and, 
since waists of this character are used year 
in and year out, pattern 2826 wil! with but 
a few changes in the style of sleeve, be 
a serviceable stand-by. For a shirtwaist of 
a little more warmth than that afforded by 
2826 the cotton materials mentioned above, this 
“An Excellent Design model is excellent to use with the light- 
for Every-day Use” weight flannels or cashmeres. 





Patterns for ail of these blouses can be supplied. Price 15 cents each, post-free. 


design is g 





given with the Guide-Chart which comes with each pattern. 


N THE model, the pattern of which 
is No. 2385 (supplied in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure), the construc- 
tion is of the simplest order: a little yoke 
in a plain, untucked waist, the yoke be- 
ing outlined with narrow insertion, and 
the insertion carried down the front in 
parallel, vertical lines. Here is my idea 
for this waist: that a good lawn or hand- 
kerchief linen be selected, and that for 
the yoke a good quality of all-over em- 
broidery be used. I should prefer a rather 
bold design, as I have suggested in the 
illustration. The insertion 

£5 may be of embroidery, if you 
like, but a lace would be more 


aL el : ; 
— 2 effective, especially as the em- 
| broidery is already an im- 
y'4 4 ( portant feature of the decora- 
\ tion. Valenciennes isthe lace 
4 most favored for trimming 


blouses, although Cluny, both 
real and imitation, follows close. For the 
mode} under discussion I suggest Valen- 
ciennes, so that it may be in keeping with 
the original little frills I have shown at 
each side below the yoke. The sleeves 
are three-quarter length and plain, save 





2385 for the two rows of insertion and the tiny 

“For the Yoke a Good frills. The waist closes at the back, with 
Quality of All-over the buttons either showing or under a 
Embroidery ” plait. The cost of a reproduction of this 


model should be but little over three 
dollars, allowing fifty cents a yard for lawn, five yards of insertion at 
twelve cents a yard, and one-half yard of all-over embroidery at one 
dollar and a quarter a yard. 


EXT I shall describe the little waist with the round neck, which 

may be reproduced from pattern No. 2471. This pattern, in 
iiself, is quite plain save for the tucking, which simulates a yoke and 
which provides the fullness over the bust. It comes in seven sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
After the material is tucked and cut, the 
lace is applied in the manner I have 
shown in the illustration. Any effective 
lace of irregular design will answer here; 
and frequently there may be picked up 
remnants of lace at a very small cost. 
While no design of lace would fit upon 
the waist in just the manner I have 
shown, yet it may be adjusted and 
pieced together perfectly by dainty fagot- 
ing and the introduction of that tiny 
linen cord so often used with fagoting. 
The result will be exquisite and very 
costly-looking, too. In the actual pat- 
tern of this model the sleeve is plain, 
but I have suggested a row 
of shirring in the middle in 
order to gain a dressy effect 
in keeping with the style of 
trimming. In this model, 
like the last, the cost will 
depend upon the materials 
employed. In selecting 
your laces you may combine by fagoting 
bits of Point de Venise or Cluny with 
larger motifs of Valenciennes. 
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“Lace of Irregular Design HE last design given on this page 
Will Answer Here” is trimmed with diamond-shaped 
lace medallions and lace insertion ap- 
plied in points. This blouse is developed by the same pattern as was 
used in the preceding model, No. 2471. There is little to be said 
about this waist, as the illustration and the pattern together convey 
my whole intention. I would suggest, however, that the medallions 
be selected first, with a view to finding an insertion to match them in 
design. The material employed may be lawn, handkerchief linen, 
batiste, thin white India silk, plain white bobbinet or all-over 
Valenciennes, which comes in small design. I think bobbinet would 
be very pretty; and, in case vou select this material, see that you 
choose a lace of a character in keeping with the bobbinet, such as 
Irish crochet, Venise or Cluny. 
Valenciennes lace would not be ef- 
fective on bobbinet. If the model be 
developed in bobbinet some sort of 
lining will be necessary, and for the 
purpose I advise the thinnest sort of 
silk or some of the bobbinet itself. 
Waists made of cotton laces are 
readily cleansed: either by launder- 
ing or in gasoline, although care 
must be exercised in the employment 

of gasoline, as it is explosive. 

This same pattern, No. 2471, I can 
heartily recommend as the model for 
a very simple blouse of batiste, thin 
lawn or handkerchief 
“a linen, made up without 
ae any trimming other than 
; that supplied by the care- 

ee ful machine or hand 
Th hai tucking. Sucha blouse, 
2s SOY Sate in its extreme simplicity, 

meets an ever-present 
need. 

When one is making a dainty 
blouse careful attention to small de- 
tails is well worth while. There will 
be pretty little lace buttons, and loops 

2471 daintily worked, while the seams will 
“Insertion to Match be put together with a narrow piece 
Medallions in Design” of veining sewed in by hand. 

The amount of material required for each 
Order by number, stating bust measure and inclosing 


price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Fashion Book 
and Samples 
FREE 


Over 100 Styles and 
Materials from which to 
select. 

Choose your style and 
material, mail us your 
order, and in one week 
we will ship the gar- 
ment to you ready to 
wear, express charges 
prepaid. 


We cut and make 
your garment especially 
to order for you, and 
in the very latest New 
York style; therefore, 
it is sure to fit and be- 
come you. 


Perfect fit and satis- 
faction guaranteed, 
or money refunded. 


WE TAKE ALL RISK 


uits ard Coats 
madesto order~ 


Sito S25 


Notwithstanding our 
garments are made to 
order, our prices are 
lower than is asked for 
the ready-made kind. 


Our Fashion Book Nlustrates: 


Suits - - - $6.00 up 
Skirts - - - $3.50 up 
Jackets - - $6.50 up 
Rain Coats - $8.75 up 
Cloaks- - - $9.00 up 

We prepay express 
charges to any part of 
the United States, which 
means a big savingto you. 


Be sure to write to- 
day for our Samples and 
Fashion Book which 
contains our simple 
measurement chart— 
sent free by return mail 
to any part of the U. S. 


National Cloak & 


Suit Company 


119 and 121 West 23d St., 
New York City 





Mai! Orders Only. No Agents cr Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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Peqliqees for Christmas Gifts 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 











of Beautiful 
LUCENTA 


Whether it be to enhance 
the richness of delicately- 
wrought fancy work or to 
add elegance to a stylish 
gown, there is no fabric that 
possesses the lasting beauty 
and general usefulness of 
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, |LUCENTA 


* 
atin 

This wonderful goods possesses 
a finish so rich and lustrous, yet so 
permanent, that it supplants genu- 
ine satin in all its uses. As a mate- 
rial for linings it has marked a new 
era in textile manufacture. It wears 

like iron; never loses its finish. 
Lucenta costs but a fraction of 





\ the genuine — but economy is the 
least of all the reasons why every 
2866 ul woman should use it. 40c. a yard. 


Get the real Lucenta Satin by 
looking for the trademark 


wn liydegrade 
AFANCY morning jacket or negligee yi faass eaee 
of pale-colored cashmere, with 7 


THE Empire kimono shown here may be 

cut in long or short length, for a dress- 
ing-sacque Or wrapper, as desired. It can 
be drawn together to form a closing, and 
developed in plain or fancy China silk, a 
pretty figured silkoline, or any of the 
flannels, cashmeres, lawns or dimities. 
‘The shaped Empire belt and rolling collar 
may be of contrasting materials. Patterns 
can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36,40 
and 44 inches bust measure. 








deep, gathered frills of lace, is illus- 
trated here. The neck is finished with 
a shawl collar of silk and the puffed 
sleeves with a band cuff of the silk and 
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HIS fancy negligee would be pretty 

made in albatross, figured crépe de 
chine, or any of the soft silks, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, point de Paris or 
Cluny lace insertion. Each front is in 
one piece from shoulder to waist-line, 
with a circular pepium attached, which 
helps to form the wraceful back. ‘The 
puffed sleeves are finished by two circu 
larruffies. This design makes acharm- 
ing negligee to add to atrousseau. Pat- 
terns come in six sizes, from thirty-two 
to forty-two inches bust measure. 


How to Order Patterns 
for These Jackets 


Patterns for all these designs 
can be supplied. Price 15 cents 
cach, post-free. The amount of 
material for each design is stated 
with the Guide-Chart which comes 
with each pattern. Order hy 
number, stating bust measure and 
inclosing price, from the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia. 





a shaped frill of lace. The jacket is 
shapea gracefully at the under-arm 
seam, The design may be developed in 
wool batiste, challis, cashmere, or any of 
the soft silks. The frills may be of the 
same materials. Brussels net, finished 
with a hem and several tucks, may re- 
place the lace. Patterns come in six 
sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure, 
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on the selvage of each yard —alsothe 
trademark name displayed above. 
These are your protection against 
the many inferior imitations being 
offered. 

This same standard of quality is 
found in the other famous Hyde- 
grade linings for women’s wear. 


Paisley 


Percaline 


is a handsomely finished moire, 
very strong and serviceable. Suit- 
able for waist and sleeve linings 
also drop linings. 20c. a yard. 
Another much-favored lining is 


Sakana 


Satine 


It fills a wide range of uses—is a 
perfect lining for women’s jackets 
and similar garments. Also used 
for petticoats. 30 cents a yard. 


Rusiline 


is a mercerized percaline of great 
strength, unusually brilliant finish. 
25c. a yard. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
one or all of the 
above. They are 
each made in 100 
shades — sold at all 
lining counters. 

sure you find 
the Hydegrade 
trademark and 
characteristic name 
on every yard. If 
you have difficulty 
in securing Hyde- 
grade fabrics send 
us money order and 
we will see that 
you are supplied at 
once. 

Write for free 
samples — also val- 
uable book on the 
use of Hydegrade 


textiles. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 





361-363 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Makers of HYDEGRADE Textiles 
Introducers of the famous 
HEATHERBLOOM Taffeta. 


NEGLIGEE designed especia'ly for the woman who does her own work may 

be made in wash-flannel, challis, cashmere, flannelette, or cotton materials 
such as madras, gingham, lawn and dimity. The four rows of shirring, form- 
ing a girdle effect in the back and on the sides, are unique. Casings and 
drawing-strings may form this shirring if desired. The three-quarter sleeve 
is finished with a deep cuff, which may be turned back. Patterns are made in 
six sizes, from thirty-two to forty-two inches bust measure. 







AGRac EFUL design for a lady’s negligee of figured crépe de chine. The 
fuilness at the waist-line is held in with a soft ribbon, which passes through 
the slit openings under the pointed pieces forming the backs and fronts. 
Rosettes of silk tasten the front and the circular, pointed sleeves. Anyof the 
‘oft materials in wool or silk, plain or figured, with or without silk trimmings, 
‘Te suitable for this negligee. Patterns can be supplied in six sizes, from 
Mirty-two 10 forty-two inches bust measure, with the neck high or open. 
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Home Needlework for Christmas Gifts 


In these days of the popular sheer white lingerie blouses, a lace- 
trimmed corset-cover is a necessary accessory to wear under them. 
A clever needlewoman will find herself amply repaid for the time 
spent in making several corset-covers to give to her friends. 

The designs on this page for corset-covers are intended to meet the 
needs of both slender and stout figures. A seamless, circular corset- 
cover fits a slender figure, and can be embroidered and elaborately 
lace-trimmed, and closed with a number of ribbon bows. The busy 
woman, who wishes to save her stitches, will find a corset-cover made 
of embroidered flouncing will take very little of her valuable time, as 
the finished edges of the embroidery form a trimmed top. The 
corset-cover (No. 2116) that is illustrated on the lower left side of 
this page can be cut over a piece of embroidered flouncing. It is par- 
ticularly adaptable for a stout figure, as this pattern is cut in such a 
way as to draw any undesirable fullness away from the bust-line. 


LITTLE experience in plain sewing is all that is needed to 
make the articles illustrated on this page, and they would all 
prove acceptable Christmas gifts. About four yards of ribbon 

can be shaped into a girdle, and it is a new touch to add sash ends and 
to trim these ends with narrow quillings of ribbon; also to use two 
small rosettes to cover the fastening of the girdle. These rosettes are 
made of two small ruffles of narrow ribbon gathered on to a small disk 
of crinoline about the size of a five-cent-piece. A tiny cut-steel buckle 
forms the centre; through this is drawn a bit of the ribbon. 

A yard of wide batiste can be tucked and trimmed with narrow 
Valenciennes lace ruffles to form a collar or bretelles to wear with the 
plainest of white dresses or waists for a dress-up occasion. *Two 
embroidered handkerchiefs, edged with ruffles of lace, folded diago- 
nally to form a sailor-collar effect, and joined in front with ribbon 
chi-chis, may be used to trina plain white waist. 
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GIRL’S CORSET-COVER, OF WHICH PATTERNS ARE MADE IN FOUR 
SIZES: 14, 16, 17 AND 18 YEARS 


PATTERNS FOR THIS CORSET-COVER ARE MADE IN SEVEN 
SIZES: 30-42 INCHES BUST MEASURE 





OF HANDKERCHIEFS FINISHED IN FRONT 
WITH CHI-CHIS 










PRETTY TUCKED BATISTE COLLAR, IN SUSPENDER 
EFFECT, ATTACHED TO A GIRDLE 
BONED GIRDLE WITH TRIMMINGS OF 
NARROW QUILLED RIBBON 





2854 


SHOWING DART-FITTED UNDER-FRONT 





2116 


PATTERNS FOR THIS CORSET-COVER COME IN EIGHT SIZES: 
32-46 INCHES BUST MEASURE 


2854 


PATTERNS FOR THIS CORSET-COVER WITH A DART-FITTED UNDER- 
FRONT ARE MADE IN SIX SIZES: 36-46 INCHES BUST MEASURE 


2896 











THIS SEAMLESS CIRCULAR CORSEi- 
COVER MAY BE MADE EITHER WITH 
OR WITHOUT A SKIRT PORTION. 
PATTERNS COME IN SEVEN SIZES: 
32-44 INCHES BUST MEASURE 


WEDDING SHOES OF WHITE 

SATIN WITH THE VAMPS 

COVERED WITH HOME-MADE 
LACE 







TINY EIGHT-INCH HANDKER- 
CHIEFS WITH COLORED BOR- 
DERS AND HAND EMBROIDERY 





> J ‘ . as o ° . ° ° ° - 2 
Patterns for any of these corset-covers can be supplied. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents each, post-free. Order by 
number, stating bust measure and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Clothing 


for Boys and Youths 


Designed and made by special- 
ists in boys’ wear. Perfect fitting 
clothes noticeably superior in 
fashion, fitand general excellence. 

Our large mail order depart- 
ment provides every facility for sat- 
isfactory long distance shopping. 

Complete outfitting of children 
under 18 years of age is our 
exclusive business. 

Illustrated Fall Catalogue of 
Children’s and Infants’ Wear, 
including clothes, hatsand shoes, 
will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of four cents, in stamps, 


to cover postage. 


Address Dept. 1 


60-62 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores —— no agents 
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R.H. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices, 


Bway at 6th Av ‘Ith to 35th St 


A NATIONAL STORE 


Inaugurates a National Delivery Service 





We will hereafter prepay freight or express charges on all 
paid purchases, with the exception of bulky goods, such as 
furniture, pianos, etc., as follows: 
5—FREE delivery to any town in NEW YORK, NEW 
JERSEY, CONNECTICUT, DELAWARE, PENN 
SYLVANIA, MASSACHUSETTS, RIIODE ISLAND, NEW 
HAMPSIIIRE, MARYLAND, VERMONT and the DISs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
LO—EREE delivery to any town in MAINE, ILLI- 
NOIS, WES! VIRGINIA, INDIANA, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, OHIO and VIRGINIA. 
___ FREE to any town in ALABAMA, FLORIDA, 
GEORGIA, IOWA, NORTH CAROLINA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, TENNESSEE, WISCONSIN. 
O—RE E toany town in LOUISIANA, KANSAS, 
ARKANSAS, NORTH DAKOTA, INDIAN 
TERRITORY, NEBRASKA, OKLAHOMA, MINNESOTA, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, TEXAS, MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI 
$75—paik* to any town from the Atlantic to tlie 
Pacitic. 





Combine your neighbor's orders with your own and take 
advantage of this remarkable proposition —Macy's famously 
low prices and free delivery of merchandise. We will pac 
each order separately, shipping in one case. 

Send to-day for our FREE 550 Page Illustrated 
Catalogue and price list; an encyclopaedia of everything 
you need to wear or for the home. Learn the advantage and 
economy of purchasing from the largest and leading Dry 
Goods and Department Store of New York, and try tle 
modern method of shopping by mail. 

Our Special Christmas Gifts Catalogue = rea:y 
now. Thousands of suggestions for holiday gifts, illustrated 
Write for it now. It's FREE. 

Acidress Room 503 


R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 
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The Strongest Stockings 
For Children 


Fine materials and fast 
color would make NoMend Tae 
the best 25 cent stockings 
made, even if they didn’t have 















° Knees 
Linen #:: 
Toes 

They stretch instead of tearing 


NoMend Stockings are as good as new 
when any other stockings made are in holes 


If your dlealer hasn't NoMend, sen: 25 
cents with his name an: address, and we'll 
send you a sample pair — 6 pairs $1.50. 


Write for NoMend I'ree Booklet 


Laubach Hosiery Mills 




















\ Philadelphia sai J 
The Ladies’ Complete Register 


A Beautiful Christmas Gift. A book that should »¢ 08 
every lady's desk, a Social, Literary, Domestic, Business an Club 
Companion. Price $1.50. Send for descriptive matter 


Ihling Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Aprons for Christmas. Presents 


Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 




































































HE gift of a dainty apron cannot fail to please 
whoever may be so fortunate as to receive it. 
From a plain little straight apron of fine lawn 

with a hemstitched finish, to the more elaborate 
hand-embroidered, lace-trimmed confection, such 
a gift is in good taste and it is invariably accept- 
able. You may make it a labor of love, with em- 
broidery and fine, hand-run tucks and tiny ruffles, 
and the expense need not be great; while the 
simpler models will cost but little in both time and 
money. 


Silk—even 
the most ex- 
pensive—is 
bound to split 
and crack. 
There’s but 
one way to 
dodge the 
trouble and still 
retain the beauty 
of the fabric — use 
Heatherbloom 
Taffeta. For lin- 
ings, drop skirts, 
etc., this charming 
fabric not only dis- 
places silk, but is far 
superior in wear. Has 
silky ‘‘swish’’ and beau- 
tiful lustre, yet costs but 
a quarter as much. 
Will notcut nor crack. 
All lining counters, 
150 shades ; 36 inches wide ; 35c a yard. 
Look for the trademark on the selvage of 








A 


ready-made petticoats are obtainable at all 
ready-to-wear departments. The fine quali- 
ties of Heatherbloom make it peculiarly 
adaptable for these garments. Will outwear 
any dress. $2.50 and up. 


Itis important that you look for this trademark 





efeadeg OOM 
HEATHEN nce 


stitched in waistband of every petticoat. 
Thus you will avoid inferior substitutes that 
neither look well nor wear well. 

If you have difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or petticoats send us money order 
and we will see that you are supplied at once. 

W rite for free samples; also beautiful book- 
let written by Mrs. Osborn, who unreservedly 
endorses Heatherbloom. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of HYDEGRADE TEXTILES— 
Lucenta Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana 
Satine, Rusiline. 
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PRON and workbag combined; convenient 
for fancy work, or for the homely work 

of darning stockings. Needlebook, thread, 
scissors and thimble may be dropped into the 
pocket and the apron drawn up like a workbag. 


REALLY practical apron to wear during the 

performance of various little household.serv- 
ices. Pretty and becoming material, such as 
figured or flowered lawn, will wear well and 
launder perfectly. This apron is also appropri- 
ate for the artist in her studio. 














2868 
ADE of lawn, self-trimmed and with a row 
of hand-embroidered dots on apron and bib, 
the expense of this charming little Princesse 
apron is trifling — fifty cents or less. 
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#8 For every affair a young girl takes 
iA, N THE left is a USLIN, insertion interest in no other Dress Fabric 
AS, ; fetching apron to edging, beading makes such sweetly pretty gowns as 
AN ' don when serving in a and ribbon are all com- 
TA, booth at a fair. Italian bined in the dressy lit- 
KI Valenciennes lace is tle apron on the right. > ae - 
aia cheaper than the Ger- This may cost much or 
' man variety, and is little according to the 
ake 4 extremely pretty. ADE out of a hand- quality of the mate- 
sly " kerchief. This re- rials used. Pi agng 
quires no pattern. Its soft, lustrous pleats are unmatched 
ved in their adaptability to every 
cig phase of beauty, stature and figure. 
D ’ 
the -| Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge 
fest gece 3°" ~ fe 3°% 
eM ad ha: 3 
a 3 “oSedes set 
_ All Colors and Shades 
— j 
For Sale at All Good Stores 
>) i 
>) . 


2877 2878 Clamps for Dress Shields 


The D. S. Clamps do away with 
sewing and pins, and save time 
and patience. . They are 

Neat, Convenient, Comfortable. 

Practical, Durable, Rustless 
You can put in and 
take out dress shields 
in less time than it 









, 





DOTTED swiss, bobbinet, 

flowered organdy or dimity 
would be pretty material for 
the tucked Princesse apron il- 
lustrated below. 


A DAINTY little 

apron, quaint 
in cut. Lawnina 
light shade of blue 
or pink with trim- 
mings of white lace 
would be attractive. 


THE little apron shown below 

may be made at small cost. 
Use sheer material and feather- 
stitch in colored silk. 



































Four takes to threada 
toa set needle. They 
—2 are are entirely 
used on new and 
each shield just pat- 
—1 at each ented. 
point as in sew- 
ing. Ask your 
dealer or we will 
send direct to you a 
ERY useful is this sewing N ODD little apron effectively set of 4 postpaid on ap- 
apron. Try making one of made of lawn or dimity, with proval, and if satisfactory 
lawn or dimity with a blue, red a border of plain-colored, flowered remit price or return clamps 
or yellow stripe. or polka-dotted lawn. at once. Price per set 
; . Nickel-plated, 25¢ Boned 
‘atterns for the apron designs above can be supplied in one size only, except No, 2899, which comes in three size 5 32, 76 Gold-plated, . 50c size of clamps. 
and 4o inches bust measure. Patterns for the su spender blouse ( No. 2876) can also be supplied, They are cut in four D. S. CLAMP CO., Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Sizes: 72, 36, go and inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, ten cents each, post-free. Order by number, 1 Madison Ave., New York City 
: 32, 70, 40a 44 pm POE . ,; Abhi Correspondence Solicited. Agents Wanted. 
inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 




















WONDERFUL 


VALUES IN Stylish Furs 


—_—Suitable for Handsome Holiday Presents 


Either or both sent you with this positive under- 
star x and agreement if not satisfactory in 
every particular upon examine ation if you do not 


consider them the greatest fur values you have 
ever seen your money will be returned including 


express charges both ways. 
No. 61X500 — Girl's 


ollar, 


Combination Set consisting 
and the latest, new shaped muff 
This exquisite set is 
made from the finest 
quality of White Angora 
fur, and curly lamb's 
wool, which is recom 
mended not only for its 
rich, luxurious appear- 
ance, but also for its 
durable wearing qual- 
ities. The set is exactly 
as illustrated. Collar is 
lined with heavy, white 
satin, and the muff is 
finished with a cord. It 
is suitable for a girl up 
to ten years of age 
Nothing couk! be more 
appropriate more accept 
able for a present than 
this beautiful set which is 
shipped by usin a neat 
pasteboard box. It is 
positively the greatest 
value ever offered ina 


child's fur ** $1.00 


white only, price 


of large, stylish, flat 






























No. 61X500 


Bal 
| 


po} 
SX 


No. 
61X501 


This 
num ber 

represents 
the great- 
est fur 
valueever 
offered. 
The scarf 
is of Sa- 
ble and 
Isabella 
River 
Mink, de 

signed in 
the very 
latest 

style. It is 
made of full 
choice skins, 
a full double 
thickness of fur 
goes around 
the neck, made 
with the new tab 
effect Orna- 
mented with 
large crochet 


ornament an+l 
head. Talis 7 
and scarf 

are lined 


with extra 
heavy brown satin. 
Finished with 6 
large Wolverine 
tails, trimmed 
with crocheted 
ornaments and chain fastening. This scarf is recommended 
not only for its rich appearance 

y PP , $5.00 


TOSXTS “ON 


but also its wearing quality. Price 
Pillow Muff to match scarf, Princess shape. Price “ 
THE 6G STORE ACITY #1 ITSELF 


tare i SIEGE OPERG 


a 
Agents 


i aoe 


Just toshow 
you how per- 
fectly M.H.C. 
Paper D’Oy- 
leys imitate 
fine laces and 
linens, we will 
send 3 dozen 
assorted for 25 
cents. Send us 
$1.00 and we 
will send pre- 
paid a large 
box ofassorted 
D’Oyleys and 
Table Deco- 
rations — 225 
pieces in all. 


LACE PAPER D’OYLEYS 


dainty, attractive, more economical and give less trouble than 
linen. “Cheaper than washing.’ Round, oval and square 
patterns shown in our new book, | 
“Artistic Table Decorations” Sent Free 
for your dealer's name and address. Shows our Paper D'Oyleys 
and other paper articles for the service of food and decoration of 
the table. Also gives many hints and helps. Ask your depart- 
ment store or dealer for M. H. C. Paper D'Oyleys—we will 


supply you direct if he refuses. 
(Est. 1830) 19 Reade St., New York 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & 00. 
AT OUR 


EY RY | EXPENSE 


Hair on Approval 


To prove to you that we can save you money 
and give you the best live French hair, we will 
send you on 10 days consignment any design you 
may want for comparison. If satisfied, remit us; 


“NEW YORK CITY.NLY. 


3 DO 














Z MAILED 
POS! PAID 




























if not, return it at our expense. We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample of your 
hair and describe what you want. 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 


Also complete line of hair goods at like prices. 


2 oz. 22 in. switch, . $125 | 
2% oz. 24 in. switch, 2 25 
3'4 oz. 26 in. switc h, 4.00 


! ightweight wavy switch, 2.50 
Veatherw'g't seamless swite h 
22 in. long, natural wavy, $4.95 
Natural curly pompadour, 2.90 
Finest wigs $15.00 to 5000 | 


Largest manufacturer in the world of 
hair goods and toilet requisites. 


Book on Hair Free | 


Beautifying 
We will send to any address our inter- 
esting and instructive book No. 60, telling 
all about correct care of the hair, proper 
styles for dressing, and how to become 
beautiful. This book also describes up- 
wars of 500 complete lines of switches and 
goods of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, Chicago, Ill. 
RETAIL: WHOLESALE: 

70 and 72 State 67 and 69 Washington 
Street Street 





Hatr Dressing and 
Hair Ornaments 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Ta RE has come in the last year such a decided 


change in the style of wearing the hair, espe 

cially in the pompadours, that I think perhaps 
a word or two about it might be of interest. To 
make a general characterization of the newer style 
iri hair dressing I should say that it is more natural 
looking; this effect may or may not secured 
artificially —that depends on one’s good luck in the 
amount oi _=s‘r hair 

Let us begin with the pompadours 

should all be very grateful that the ‘ 


be 


and first we 
*Parker-House 


roll” style is rapidly going out of fashion. I sup 
pose you know what I mean by the ‘‘ Parker-House 
coll” style: one of those rolled pompadours, 


deeply dented in the middle and carefully pulled 
over one eye—it looks quite as distinct from the 
head as does the hat on top of it. These pompa- 
dours were really never in good style, but were 
merely a fad among many of the younger girls. 

Pompadours now are low and broader—that is 
to say, the pompadour in the centre-front is rolled 
back naturally, and the width comes at the 
sides of the head. This change of style is, I think, 
due largely to the fact that so much ‘‘roughing” 
of the hair to make the high pompadour has 
broken and cracked the front hair, and many 
women have been compelled to give it up to save 
their hair. Again, many women object to the false 
rolls which had to be worn under the pompadour 
to keep it high; a false roll is all right if it is a good 
one and made of natural, fine hair, but those made 
of wire forms and woolly hair are hot and bad for 
the hair, besides giving a most unnatural, uphol- 
stered look to the pompadour. Those nice, inside 
pompadour-rolls that support the hair, match its 
color and do not in any way suggest false hair, are 
the best things for women whose hair is not thick 
enough around their faces to roll back becomingly 
in a full pompadour. These pompadours may be 
bought from a dollar and a half upward, according 
to the quality of th hair used in them. 


The style and arrangement of the hair is more 
elaborate than it has been for many days, more 
puffs and curls being used. To say that it is more 
fashionable to wear the hair low, or high, is not 
possible, for the hair is worn both ways, and it is 
also worn in the middle of the head in a shape 
somewhat suggestive of the Psyche knot, but made 
of puffs. Every arrangement of the hair is made 
with the aim of giving it a broad, soft and full 
appearance. The hair drawn back into a high, 
narrow, long knot may be becoming to many peo- 

le, but they will find it difficult to wear the new 
od unless their hair is bouffant at the sides. 

Braids are a great deal worn, and as few women 
have enough hair of their own to adopt a braided 
coiffure the braids used are nearly all false. They 
are usually worn in the form of a ‘‘coronet.’”’? To 
arrange the hair this way, if you have a moderate 
amount of hair, divide it into two parts, make the 
front into a low pompadour, draw up the pompa- 
dour and arrange into a small knot; then p meen up 
the back hair and cover the knot of the pompadour 
with a small puff. The advantage in dividing the 
front and back hair is that you can pull and arrange 
the hair into a better shape than when all is taken 
up at once; and it is less likely to break and divide, 
showing the scalp through; again, if the hair is all 
drawn up in one to the top of the head it makes the 
lines of the hair at the side very straight and un- 
graceful, instead of soft and natural-looking. The 
coronet braid, which is now pinned around the 
puff you have just made, should rest loosely and 
softly on the front pompadour and be rather well 
toward the front. After the braid is in place pin 
the sides of the pompadour to the braid. One 
wide comb at the back just below the edge of the 
braid, and below this a small barette, are all that is 
needed. Side combs are not used with a hair 
dressing of this kind, as the object is to keep the 
hair so soft and full at the sides that no line of divi- 
sion will show between the side of the hair and the 
top of the head. 

Another pretty way of fixing the hair is in puffs 
in the centre of the head. These puffs should run 
horizontally, the centre one larger and higher than 
those at the sides. 


Young girls still wear their hair tied with bows, 
the pompadour drawn up and tied with a large 
bow at the top of the head, and the lower hair 
braided, turned under and tied with another bow. 
This style is worn by girls from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. And after this the prettiest way is to 
part the front hair and roll it at the sides, making a 
rolled pompadour, the back hair being arranged 
very cial in a loose figure eight or in a round 
“English bun” knot. For both of these latter 
arrangements it is necessary that the back hair 
should be tied before twisting, not tightly, but just 
loosely, so as to give a foundation for the knot and 

make it a much better shape and more secure. 


Hair ornaments are used only for very dressy 
occasions, and they are made of tulle and flowers 
and small ostrich feathers; also, many of the soft 
ribbons in the narrower widths are wired and stif- 
fened and make brilliant little bows to wear in the 
hair in the evening. Black jetted-tulle wings and 
black tulle spangled in silver and gold are also 
worn by older women; tulle and flowers are more 
appropriate for the younger girls. But whenever a 
hair ornament is worn it should be delicate and not 
heavy and stiff; if a high ornament is not becoming 
in your hair, wear something quite flat and low, 
like the coronet wreaths made of the tiniest green 
leaves, or of very small flowers. 

The narrow satin-taffeta ribbons are used to 
make the crinkled ribbon-bows so much worn as 
hair ornaments in the evening. These little bows 
have narrow, rolled hems on each side of the ribbon, 
and through these some lace brace-wire is run and 
the ribbon pushed back on this wire into gathers, 
pulling it up a good deal, and then it is bent into 
short, shaped loops and longer, upstanding ends. 
Often two of these bows are worn in a high mode 
of hair dressing, one on each side of the pufis, one 
bow being low and flat, and the other narrow and 
taller and worn more toward the front of the 
head. ‘Tulle is used in the same way as the ribbon 
to make these wired bows of tulle. Four thick- 
nesses of tulle are necessary; run the lace brace- 
wire through the rolled hems, and. trim these with 
jet or gold paillettes closely sewed on. 
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waist and hips impossible. 


dressers everywhere. 


fit and style to the dress-skirt which is 
impossible with any other petticoat. 
The body is knitted in one piece, of 
fine imported worsted yarn, very / 





elastic, giving delightful warmth without 
weight. Patent invisible stays, which are 
among the exclusive features of the 
**Knittop,’’ render sagging impossible, 
and keep the Petticoat as well as the 
Dress Skirt always in perfect shape. 
The ** Knittop”’ saves wearing flannel un- 
derskirts or tights, saves loading down with 
heavy, unsanitary under-skirts to keep warm, 
and you have only one very narrow band 
around the waist. Recommended by 
physicians as well as dressmakers. 
There is no garment like the 
genuine ‘‘Knittop’’ Petticoat com- 
bining Fit, Style and Comfort and 
perfect workmanship with the ut- 
most conveniénce in putting on 
and off. ‘The ‘*Knittop”’ is 
guaranteed to outwear any 
other Petticoat. It is supe- 
rior in every way to 
the old-style garment, 
yet it costs no more. 


Sterne & Klein 

176 Market Street 
Chicago 

EASTERN BRANCH: 

5, 7 and 9 Union Square, New York City 





The ‘‘ Knittop”’ fits like a glove, giving 


TRADE MARK 





Made with the new Lapover Waist Band which makes 
wrinkling or bunching around the 
De- 
manded now by the most stylish 


-_ 
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Special 
Offer 


No. 971 


975 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
\ Finest Lustre 
| Satine Circular 
| Flounce, Trimmed 


as shown. 


Other styles 
$1 to $10 


/ “Ask your dealer” 
/ first. 

/ State length when 

ordering. 
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SANE Seen ee 


is 
your 
town we will send 
you above or any 


If the ‘‘Knittop”’ 
not sold in 














HAIR BOOK FREE 


This beautiful booklet, compiled from the best known 
authorities, will be sent free to everyone who writes for 
it atonce, It tells how to preserve the natural beauty of 


the hair — how to regain this yg, A . = be amp lost, 
us book also cata- 


and how anyone may acquire it 












Hair Goods 
Postpaid 


on Ap- 

roval 

ay 
if logs 
Satis- our ex 


tensive line of 


Finest Hair Goods 
at Lowest Prices 


These switches are extra short 
stem, made of splendid quality 
selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


2% oz.,24in. . . 
Light eight Wavy Switch 2. ‘50 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy, 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c. to 25.00 
Pompadour, Natural rr 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ & Men’s, 6. to 60. 
Send sample of your ae and de- 
scribe article you want. We will 
send prepaid on approval. If you 
find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, remit the amount. If not, 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray 
shades area little more expensive ; write 
for estimate. Get our FREE BOOK. 
Write to-day. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 112, 209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


The Magic Curler 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat, while you are 
dressing or traveling; at 
any time and anywhere. 
waved OMall enough to carry 


without j . 
Curler. In your purse. 








This 


hair 
in 10 minutes, 
heat, by Magic 


was 


If your dealer or hair dresser does 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 
yaad 

© FREE not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 

of ot Gaal Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 

Silver-Plated Sugar Sheil Spoon Free. This is a 


day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., com 432, hits. Pa. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


Send a lock of your hair,and we will mail a 
2%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3and get your 
switch free. Extrashadesalittlemore. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sample og estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer’ 
Hair Em im, Dept.536,17 
; t., Chicago. 
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skirt selected from ; 
our catalogue, pre- : 
paid, subject to i 
examination. ' 
Write today for our 
new illustrated 
catalogue — 
FREE, 
“Knittop" 
labelon every 
garment. Beware 
of imitations (jersey ; 
tops, etc., which are al- } 
ways inferior to the genuine. } 
° 
' 
' 
5 
e 7 
Fine 
7 
Looking | 
Hai | 
air 
follows i 
naturally the 


use of 


W&B 


Swedish | 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 
Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. Not injurious. A_liberal sample 
and our pamphlet “ How to have Handsome Hair” 
mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and 
$1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Pure, harmless, odorless 
“Mum”: | 


takes away the odor of perspiration and all 1 
bodily odors. 

For sweet, fresh 
theatres, at church, 
public places. 


a 


in ballrooms, §, 
hot crowded j 


comfort 
and all 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 


send us his name and 25 cents 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Tas EN 'S BORATED 


TALCUM 


If your dealer hasn't ‘* Mum" 












Chepped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of tl 
skin. “A little higher i 



















price, perhaps, than worth 
less substitutes, but a reaso 
for it.” Delightful after sh: ay 


ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25: 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free 
Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Tatcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


. . .*, 
| Dainty Things for Babies 
Unique hand-made articles for baby’s 
wear. Many attractive novelties suit- 
able for gifts. Complete outfits. Send 
for illustrated catalogue 


SMITH’S BABY’S SHOP 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Allbreciat Furs 


**From Trapper to Wearer Direct’’ 
HE discriminating people in every community wear Albrecht 
_ Furs. When you buy Albrecht Furs, you get the greatest possible 
Sur value for the price ; and you have the lasting satisfaction of know- 
ing that in style, quality and durability your furs have no superior. 
Our ‘‘ Trapper-to-Wearer’’ plan means 
only one profit; it means a reputable manu- 
facturer's guarantee. back of every article. 


Albrecht Fur Garments 






Lace and Ribbon 
“Cht-Chis”’ 


By Mrs. Ralston 


























T IS a funny little word, ‘‘ chi-chi” —pronounced 
| she-she—but it seems to fit exactly. Itis the new 

name for the many little fancy, feminine frills 
and furbelows now being used as finishing trim- 
mings to the new clothes. They are made prin- 
cipally of ribbons and laces, and they trim collars, 
yokes, sleeves, vests and girdles on _boleros. 
blouses and bodices. For instance, a dressy lace 
blouse, for wear with all kinds of different skirts, 
is usually cut on simple foundation lines, depending 
for its trimming first on the material itself, and 
then on just such little things as chi-chis. 



























__ Take, for example, a silk blouse with a lace yoke; are perfect in style, material and fit. There 
oe ae Ra? = a ee —_ is an indefinable chic and distinction to even 
: chi-chis; they are made with rounded ends’ bat- our moderate-priced coats that is the delight 
: peor’ a - 
shape. Gather these ends around slightly, trim- of our patrons. The Albrecht trademark 
ming each little bat-end with a tiny quilling of lace, . carey = " an tees : 
and shirr the body of the chi-chi in the centre in two in your garment 1s much more than an orna- 
oy bi. ame See o meee deal 4 ware ment. It means correct style, and is a 
or such a small thing, but when you see the chi- ! 6 ar . : eae Lt 
Siete ale - chis made up and tacked on the front of your () &@@7antee of quality and workmanship. 
ym je ra — produce blouse you will see what a pretty finish they make. 
a fabric that is finer, more As a rule, three of these chi-chis are used, the top \\ Alb ht F N kw 
beautiful, more unique in a rec ur INeC ear 
its utility, than wonderful ye and Muffs 
| Our originaldesignsarefamous. Made 
from raw skins to finished article 
ea r in our own establishment. 
, er ' The illustration shows Albrecht Original 
It . Gutinety — -- i A a revelation, Model No. pea in gqnuine petwal Rusean 
‘ resembling eiderdown cloth in texture | Crown Sable. Special Christmas Price for 
| but bearing no comparison in appearance the set, $1050.00, Whe same s/v/e in medi- 


um-priced furs —In American Fox (finest 
kind), medium or dark brown, boa, $27.50 ; 
Empire muff (no tails), $16.25. Natural 
Black Marten, boa, $23.50; Iimpire muff, 
$15.50. British Columbia Mink, genuine, 
boa, $48.50; muff (like cut) $38.50. Blended 
Sable, boa, $76.00 ; muff (like cut), $72.00. 


and usefulness. A perfect fabric for 


Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jackets, 
Baby Blankets, Robes, Wrappers, 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacks, etc. 


—all of which, when made of this novel 
k goods, possess daintiness and style 
hitherto undreamed of. 

The exquisitely soft, resiliert, downy 
sutface of Krinkledown is made all the 
more characteristic by alternate stripes 
of smooth and krinkled effects in the 
fabric. Krinkledown is made oh the 
imesh system and is thoroughly hygienic. 

Dealers everywhere sell Krinkledown in 
solid colors — white, pink, blue, red, gray. 
26 in. wide; 60c. a yard. Avoid imitations 
by seeing the trademark on the back of 

M every two yards 

If you have difficulty in securing 
Krinkledown send us your dealer's name, 
or the money 

To every purchaser of Krinkledown 
we will send on receipt of 2c stampa 


RP ANNETTE RNE YA nek 


Guaranteed as represented, and 
perfectly satisfactory, or money re 
funded. Send remittance with ordet 
and we will deliver furs by express 
with asprig of holly inevery box —charges prepaid to any , ~* 
address inthe United States or Canada on Christmas Day 


Albrecht Fur Catalogue No. 10 


We Send FREE our beautifully illustrated Style Book of La/est Fur Fashions, 
with maker's prices and full instructions for taking simple measurements a/ home. 
We make ordering by mail a genuine pleasure, with as perfect 
satisfaction, guaranteed, as though you visited us in person. 
Write today — NOW, while you have it in mind. 





= pattern for any of the above garments. E Alb h & S 
Write for our booklee KRINKLEDOWN } ° rec t on 
FRENCH & WARD | Established for over Half a Century in the Fur Center of America 


Sixth and Minnesota Sts. (Station A), St. Paul, Minn. 
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} 
i j 58-60 Leonard Street, New York City SHAW Gy ANNA W. OPEARMAN , 
: Sole makers of Elberou Eiderdown eee —— —————— 
sole arers 1100 hitere 4 , ee | 
| : : Here the Yoke, Sleeves and Girdle Show | 
RF thee Aaa 4 ° ° ’ 
| ee | Holiday Handkerchiefs | | _ — 4 Child 
one being the smallest of the three, and the other . : ow-Legge 1 
‘ slightly graduated in size. ‘The top one is put just Our own importation — hence our Put Krieger Custom Weak Ank!e 
j at the base of the collar, the second one in the cen- low prices. Holiday catalog ready Shoes on your baby when he is jens 
\ tre of the yoke and the third one at the lower edge ~s  Sem, oe ae Se 
j . These shoes while supporting weak 
b of the yoke. Little bows of the same kind are also inkles, also strengthen them so 
q used on the back of the sleeves on the cuff, and also that they will not need support 
i as a finish to the ribbon girdle of the dress. permanently 
| Many of these chi-chis for gowns of cloth and KRIEGER 
velvet are made entirely of lace, two kinds of lace Weak Ank 2 to 6,no 
being used instead of the ribbon; a heavy imita- Custom Weak Ankle ms pete 
| tion point de Venise or baby Irish crochet is used Shoes (Patented) heei, $1.50 
t for the body part of the chi-chi, which is edged with are light, don't chafe, and have all the style, tinish, tit 
' a tiny rufile of Valenciennes lace. and comfort of regular shoes. Recommended by lead 
PH . ° ing physicians and surgeons 
Little separate lace ruffles to tack into sleeves INTERESTING BOOK MAILED FREE 
are made of small circular-cut pieces of batiste or Shows and explains the construction of the Krieger Custom 
chiffon covered with many rows of finely-plaited, WwW dl ~~ Shoe, and contains facts of interest to every 
r . r . arent. e e© me oO a e¢ oa yo oe ale he 
~~ narrow \V alenciennes lace. : W hen so much lace is celtinn. If he will oa oll ben Stones Shown, we will ‘tend 
used —and especially when it is plaited —the cheap- them, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
est, fine-net quality can be used. Such a little KRIEGER SHOE CO.,131 A Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
batiste ruffle or flounce is caught up to the centre ae Tih Ton 
Would ou like to make of the sleeve at the inside seam and trimmed with USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIF I 
y a tiny little black velvet-and-lace chi-chi. | 
money in an easy, pleasant oe Many fancy lace buttons are used as trimmings. - 
e 5 These are made entirely of small gathered ruffles = 2 
way during your spare time ? of narrow Valenciennes lace, and the appearance sc 
. . . . 4 
of a button is given only by a small rhinestone as 
+ aie oaelen : ame aced in the centre ¢ > ti ace Ss 
E WANT a reliable woman to act as our org ee = ° : f this ‘ki J = he lace - si 
J agent in every locality where we have rull ae the a" seg o « f | Sd the trim- This box contains 6-12 doz. pure linen H. S. Hkfs. extra G Qs ; 
- , none, and we will give her the exclusive ming of lancy boleros are made of braid in one or quality—a very pretty Holiday gift —price per box $1.60 
S i rights for her territory. two colors, or again in a wider black silk soutache Splendid line pure linen HS. Handkerchiefs, exceptional STITCH RIPPER 
>) You need not make any house to house can- braid edged with narrowest gilt braid; these are values, 15¢., 25¢., 50c. . P Don't Fuss, Don't Fret. Rip Seams with a Stitch Ripper. Saves 
vass — you need not devote any stated time to finished in the centre with a small gilt button. EES CORPREE SEES BF LED oe Lies Seeey OPS; | sod avis oon eustienie oo Ml A mags ody. ill epg 
t 1e work, Just show our samples to your friends N omb - Endicott Co Detroit, stitching, easily, quickly. Favorite No. 3, French Enamel Handle, 
-_ . quaintances, forward their orders to us, ewc *y Mich. 35c. Silver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 1 . : . \ , 2 
ceep your, commission money we yourself and lhe colored silk passementeries are being used &, S, Seer eee cones Reveet, Boston, See. 
Wk send us the balance. very much as trimmings for the dressier lace and Glascock’s Racers are the fastest — 
q We are large importers and dealers in wash chiffon-cloth dresses. Detached sections of these | the t running 
s, goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children’s dresces, silk passementeries make lovely little ornaments }., Ne. lle so eee tat hoc Teme 
d ‘i pe $ shirts, etc. At present we have samples for trimmings; they are inserted into lace yokes in Built for children from “& sxagciee weotiens davelen ail 
. M gpa different patterns. medallion fashion, and, where they are inserted, St i years cid: Mav. Rg mange of ee ees Tae 
a you nothing to start as our agent, for are finished with very narrow Valenciennes lace pa Rng in Pane jo eetie- The Stentor es 
an uiaees oe samples and a neat case for them or sewed in with a narrow beading of lace. Ribbon that the littlest tot gw account of these an 
rout any charge. pen a - rery effectively as a finish hese can climb a grade on many other superior 
If “nl G : : may be used very effectively as a finish to these : Aad * 
you will just drop us a line saying that you . an 3 . . . a Glascock's features. Ask y 
are interested, we will be glad to give vou fur- medallions. Big bowknots made of velvet ribbon, Racer. It’s lealer. Write for cat- 
the , gue 2 & ; -doed with nz » knife-plaited quillings of silk One Edwards Skirt Supporter fastens every shirtwaist to skirt for | geared and shenue ane 
her details — amount of commission, etc. Be the edged with narrow knile-plaited quillings OF SUK, | coven inches across back without pins, points, or teeth to tear gar- Saas arial ities 
first to write from your locality. make lovely ornaments for trimming the lower | ments; is non-rustable. Price 25 cents. Agente Wanted gt | different fe Glascock Bros 
. . a ski a dressy evening gc . These clusive territory guarantee|. Edwards Skirt Supporter Co. 1 : 
edge of a skirt of a dr vet ee sgt Phese 617 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. ¥. Canadian office, Bridgeburg, Ontario. ee Mfg. Co, 
THE W. H. WILCOX CO. bows should be graduated in size, the smaller ones a : 
in the front and the larger toward the back. The ne G heel G15 Factory St 
BINGHAMTON N.Y in e iron a , arg é é e ( y cars. Gear w seels Cg 
chp vie are very effective on a black dress over a white are encased. Muncie, Ind 




















foundation. Then again, in trimming a voile 
skirt, bowknots are made of black Chantilly in- 


oomees SPRING sertion and the material cut out from under them. 


Cc K Many cravats are made of silk and narrow velvet 








|| From the Glove Maker to You 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 











You can’t buy ready-made knit garments so 
beaut ful and durable as those you can make 














P . " aake ’ A pair of Kid Gloves — 24 inches long (elb length 
ribbons, the cravat being only a narrow band your re ; The Columbia Book of Yarns Pet or white $2.80, or 20 inches jong at $2.25. Tans 
thic ies ‘ . ase-line ‘ | S how to knit and crochet the newest anc Saas “fi, : ie - ‘Cane Shes P 
IMPROVED which lies flat around the baseline of the collar: | Hl most useful articley and shows illustrations of of hones Ie 6k sees. Sens Core Sices i 


and is finished in front with a tiny, round bow of 
the silk—two small ends and two uneven loops. 
Silk crocheted strands hang down from under the 
small bow, finished at the ends with shirred balls 
of the silk. A little cravat of this kind in pale blue 
worn on the écru or white yoke of a dress of black 
gives a pretty touch of color to the gown. Much of 


160 of them in its 170 pages. Worth 
$1 but we sell it for 15 cents at 
dealers’ or by mail to advertise the 
soft, elastic, economical Columbia 
Yarns. 

Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Men’s $1.50 Cape Walking Gloves $1,15 — women's 
$1 00 All gloves delivered without extra charge 
Send postal order, bills or stamps. 


The Long Glove Co. Dept. H., 94 Warren St., New York 


“The 





Hook & Eye 


Only the Hands Can 


nlock,— 















































But That With Ease the ribbon that is used in trimming the new dresses, Rosary 
= n Any Positio specially the dresses of thin materials, is plaited ; ” 
—-)— n especially the ateriais, I 

ig ASK Bina before it is tied into the bows. This gives a much Baby Wardrobe Outfits House 

YOUR DEALER softer effect than the plain ribbon. Send for my NEW illustrated catalog cle- Rosaries 

SAMPLES FREE } . scribing in detail articles for your baby 
% / ageremeres - * th ono ‘ P . Save yourself TIME, MONEY and WORRY 

Bi-Lock Hook & E Cc s NOTE aa chose who wy yd © so as os \~ sale of by letting a nurse of long experience assist Pra er Books 

P ye Lo. “THAT’S THE our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, you. My set of 35 long or 25 short patterns ILLUSTRATED 
Rochester, N.Y. ? 134 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City, which is the with full directions for making, materials to CATALOGUE FREE 

B M4 K regularly authorized concern for the manufacture and sale he used, etc., only 25 cents. : 50c. to $50.00 

i1- Loc of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. Mrs, Ella James, 70 Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 47 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 
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Parents of Children 
| Clothes for Christma: Dolls taco dco nari a 


no thought of the little ones 
becoming uncovered in sleep 

ent S 
By Anna L and exposed to cold and 
dampness if you clothe them 
in the Dr.. Denton’s Sleeping 
Garment. It preserves the 


4 








HESE clothes for dolls have been designed with a twofold purpose: first, to please the little 
people, and then to assist the grownups who undertake the pleasant task of dressing dolls 





that will delight the hearts of the children at Christmastime, health of the sturdy child and 
The patterns contain few pieces, and this greatly simplifies the work. The wee garments builds up the weak. Saves 
are all cut like real babies’ and children’s clothes; for children find the greatest delight in the fact doctor’s bills and prevents 
that Dolly’s clothes are just like their own, and quite as easily put on and off. anxious hours. 
° Knitted of merino wool. 
Getting ready for Christmas ae undyed, soft, durable and 





non-irritating. Has moc- 
casins for the feet and cuffs 
for the hands, evenly warm 
and possessing perfect 
absorptive qualities. 


Dr. Denton’s 


* 
ll D m les COMPLETE set of clothes 
oO y l p forthe baby-doll. Flan 
. , nelette is suggested for the 
; One-piece “flannel”? petticoat and for 


. the little wrapper that is cut 

the same way as the night 

oO as 1< S gown; and, by-the-way, lap 
and pin the petticoat band — 













































. ous . also the shirt—with tiny e 
put into old jointed dolls will make them safety-pins just like a real, ee in arment 
stronger than they were when new ; with live baby’s clothes. Make 
firmer, better-working joints. Because the cloak of cashmere or as ©... ES 4 : : 
| Dolly ‘Dimples Elastic is heavier and rere: “gas opt ited The eeneiuen | 8s ae aameaael Sleep 
better than any manufacturer puts into cr aiken dete ane aie to Childhood. . 
dolls Ps : Absolute protection against dampness, moisture, 
new dolls. cut in four sizes to fit dolls drafts and changes of temperature. Allows perfect 
The best loved dolly is not always the 12, 16, 20 and 24 inches high, freedom of movement — easily put on. Made in all 
newest one. How delighted your little and cost 15 cents a set. sizes to ten years with opening in front or back or drop- 
daughter will be when her favorite is seat = Raman 06%0 44 aehes. Moderate prices, 
X = = wew. 50c. to $1.10, according to style and size. Every geu- 
restored to h good a ~— ——" i ’ ' uine Dr. Denton garment has our red star trade mark J 
Inserting the Dolly Dimples f attached to top button. Buy of your dealer. If he 
Elastic is made easy and | will not supply you take no substitute, but write us. 
~ interesting by our completely 71" ITT Sent FREE for your dealer's name, 20-page book —‘* Health- 
illustrated book of instruc- | ful Sleep ~ gee pe by Dr. Mary Wood Allen, the eminent 
: | authority. Full of valuable information about little ones and 
tions. Book and all ie - - ' j their care. Contains description, illustration and prices of all 
necessary imple- » 2 j Dr. Denton'’s Sleeping Garments. Write for it today; give 
ments included | j dealer’s name and mention Edition A12. 
- ott h each ny KAN MICHIGAN CENTRAL WOOLEN COMPANY 
Elastic, / ' } 136 Clark Street, Centerville, Mich. 
Ask your dealer for Dolly ne | ». 
| Va X | 
Dimples Elastic. Or we will , \ a 
send postpaid on receipt of 1/) \ - - P 
price. Money refunded 4) ' —_—— / . —— ¢. 
if not satisfactory. / \\ \ r - — / > 
Measure height of doll. / \\ / For That Baby’s 
(Larger dolls — $1.00) \ f xX 
No, 1— For doll 10 to 14 inches high — 25c. | \ / -Mas 
No.2—- “ “* 35t017 “ pa 30... 6 a pair of Eastwood “ First 
No.3— “ “ i18to20 “ Sse 35c. aes Oa ic afl, belts, onal ene . of Ke vod * F | 
7 «wane “ “ wot Atlee Ging? og 5 0 PP» od Shoes for, Baby” will | 
oo — = © ro SS ” sed i ake ELIA AP = prove a source of de- 
No.6— “ “ 28to31 “ “ 60c. DRAWN SY GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM light and pride to ; 
i= * © . 75c. 





Zto% ea 
H.W.MEIER&CO., 
Dolls, Doll parts — everything for Dolls. 
Lexington and Liberty Sts., Baltimore, Md. 








the parent 
u ° ’ 
| TFhey’re 
eR RIERA ERIE — made over 


the famous 











eS $]00 
EASTWOOD 


Frequently the piece-box will supply the necessary materials for Dolly’s outfit; but sometimes 

% ~ | it may be necessary to buy new. Lawn, at ten cents a yard, is suitable for the undergarments; it 

” will also be pretty for the baby’s dress, and, in combination with lace, at eight cents a yard or 

Jey a less. for the little girl’s befrilled frock. Narrow lace, at three or five cents a yard, will trim the 
TRADE MARK. 


Perfected 
Rag Dolls 


Made in clean, 
sunny factories 
. . 
of fine materials 
Cleanliness guaranteed 
by National Consumers’ 
League. Mail Order 
Department at fac- 
tory. Dolls, fully 
dressed in pretty 
colors,fresh and dainty, 
with hand painted faces, | 
shippedtoany address by 
mail or express, charges | 
prepaid,on receipt of price | 
in Post Office Money Or- 
der, bank Draft or Certified Cheque, 
Cash and stamps at sender's risk, 

15 inches high, $1.00 
18 inches high, $1.50 
21 inches high, $2.50 | 
25 inches high, $3.00 
30 inches high $4.00 


Illustrated price list on ap- 

















SS 
lasts and these lasts are modeled from the 
pertect feet of normal children. An absolute 


preservative of the natural devel- a 
t 







































pment of a child's foot, giving you J 
_| the benefit of our forty years’ experience. | 

anna we send a pair of our 

For $1.00 elegant first shoes for 
baby, trimmed with beautiful sea pearl buttons & 
and handsome silk tassel. Mace from extra 
grade calfskin, tanned especially to the soft 
ness of kid. In either pink, blue or white, 
as you choose. Simply state aye and 
weight of baby and remit one collar. If 
you also give your dealer's name a 
Sepia print of this, our picture ‘ Kid- 
napped " (Copyright. Apl., 1906) will 


be sent FREE with every order. - 
Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 
“Home of Good Shoemaking”™ 


== 176 Main St. E, Rochester, N. Y. 


Doll-Stands 


MADE IN SIX SIZES 


Where the best Dolls are, ’ 
there you will generally see } 
the BUTLER DOLL-STAND. Mt 


Her doll will look beautiful 

























s— 


under the Christmas tree, 


































} 
2 SS SOOTE | 2895 standing on one of our Doll- 
ree Sole Manufacturer | ALL the underclothes for the little girl-doll; a kimona and a nightgown, too. There are pat- yo for French jointed 
Wholesale and Retail. Plainfield,N.J.,U.8.A. | | terns in four sizes to fit dolls measuring 14, 18, 22 and 26 inches, which cost 10 cents a set. doll ‘24 inches high (adjust- 
able down to 16-in. doll) 
SOLD BY 75 cts. Nickel plated, $1.00. 
THE BEST ae , ; D ; By mail or express prepaid. 

F U LT Oo N DEALERS underclothes. The dress of dotted material for the little girl-doll is made by the same pattern as Send tee Masteeted eoueaus 
EVERY- 





the frilled frock; lawn, dimity or challis with a tiny yoke of lace or embroidery is suggested for this. 
For the same Dolly, cashmere or broadcloth will make a cute little coat, but I am sure Dolly’s 
small mother would think a coat of taffeta or velveteen ‘‘ perfectly dear.” 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. p 
132 W. Lake St., Chicago 


FOLDING ai 




















™~ 



















? 7 i bekep 
Don’ tlet Baby ery joy nap 


flower,’’ comfortalbleand well day and night,ina 


| aa Te fem, which SF Glascock’s Baby-jumper 


may be made very 


Guaranteed superior 
to all others, The 
ouly Go-Cart in which 


a perfectly comfortable re- Upright 


Z ; : A E i 
clining position is possible. Position ? a simple or trimmed : pom on Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart Hi 
Patent flexible seat prevents all jar. a a, - with frills of lace and combined, Indispensable for the new baby; i 
j i % i lv 1 » J is Ae ribbon bows ; the cloak and adjustable for it as it grows older. de- ’ 
Simple, light-weight and very dura signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully | 
ble. Can be folded in five sec- ‘ ay and the hat are for the eatles cacy ctvene. Pabies love the gentle, 
onds and easily carried in little girl-doll. Pat- healthful motion. Physicians endorse i 
handorsuit case. ‘ : . terns for these little Glascock'’s—the standard. Sold 














ate g ; ’ < garments are made in with or without Go-Cart attac hment. Buy 
wridived cote | p four sizes to fit dolls . 4 rad gh oee Bho .“ he 
highly polished , saps . 14, 18, 22 and 26 inches wae wan deen tee seke 
wheels rust \ j . rot tall, and cost 10 cents \ i rn . ee ee / 
| . alog and mo ~ i 
proof, rubber : aset. The hat may be | Theeoth Century Baby.” FREE. pailautiiaae 





tired -body. of se a ’ ’ . made of material to \ 
leather, with | match the coat, or of GLASCOCK BROS, MFG. CO., 115 Factory Si, Muncie, Ind, 


back and flex- , : . white or colored felt. BYH D iil 


ible seat — fold- | 
The Mother’s Nursery Guide si 


ing pouch on 
Reclining Position foot board. 
Light detachable runners furnished for winter use. 
Ask your dealer to show you the Fulton Folding 
Go-Cart. If he does not have one send your name for A monthly adviser in the care of children, without a 
illustrated booklet and name of nearest dealer. rival in the world. Its medical and educational advice 

is the highest. BABYHOOD, established in 1884, has 

won the praises of hundreds of thousands of mothers. 

The Boston Transcript says: ‘This model periodical is ‘ 
worth its weight in gold.’’ $layear. Sample copies 10c. 


Fulton Manufacturing Co. 
43 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. Folded 
Hi 
Babyhood Pub. Co.,1019 Morse Bldg., New York | 
CHRISTMAS JOY 


FETE FLANNELS FOR BABY 
FOR YOUNGSTERS 























We sell them all over the world. 
They are the softest, smoothest and best 
flannels made; 25¢ to $1a yard. Flannel Sample 


At your clealer’s 
or direct at 












Book, 90 samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 





: Lowest ’ , - : 

Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants 'Outfits, Factory ae eg nyo + ler = Magee 4 
and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- Prices cise ce “4 a “p en pene vies 
tion this publication. | outlet for the restless energies 


} 
we will include a perfect pattern for every article | 

For 25c. in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 

needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. | 


The Lamson Bros, Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 


Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 
someblue light! Funny ghost! Price 15¢ post- 
paid. Wewill send our new illustrated catalog 
of Magic, Tricks ,Tllusions,etc.,containing hun- 


dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
20 E Witmark Building, New York 


of the healthy child. Play 
that cannot be overdone is 
the kind offered by the 


“IRISHMAIL” =} 


Insist on the “Irish Mail. 
The name is wun the seat 
and it is guaranteed Ly the 
. 


maker. 











Write to-day for 
catalog. 


Bill-Standard Mfg. Co., 45 Irish Mail Avenue, Anderson, Indians. 
. fully 
Eczema, Thumb Sucking, &c. 2°°<¢"4'.,7 


Patterns for the sets of doll clothes illustrated on this page can be supplied. Order by number, | HAND: HOLD BABE. MITS 
















DRAWN By GRACE G. WIEDERSEIM 2894 














stating size, and inclosing price, which includes a Guide-Chart, from the Pattern Bureau, No Medicine. Booklet Free. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | R.M, Clark Co., Dept. 2,246 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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dn slr view from the 


_ One of seven pictures of the Old Franciscan Missions appearing in current numbers of maga- 
zines. 
San Francisco—follows the King’s Highway (El Camino Real) for more than five hundred miles. 
) Along this historic highway — Road of a Thousand Wonders — 
| century old. 
Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
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century olde 


Road of a Thousand Wonder ‘Se 





MISSION 
SAN MIGUEL 


The Southern Pacific Coast Line—Shasta Route between Los Angeles and Portland, via 


are fifteen missions more than a 
For further pictured information about the scenic side of America, address Chas. S. 








preserver. 
it. 
abdomen, 
coughs, so fatal toa g 
Get the 


other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad 


dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


silk 
Circulars, 


W || Rubens Infant Shirt 





A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life 
No child should be without 
It affords full protection to lungs and 
thus preventing and 
reat many children. 
at once. Take no 


colds 


Rubens Shirt 


FRONT VIEW 


BACK VIEW 


No Buttons 
Patent Nos 


No } eae 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 


IN ALL 
had 


The Rubens Shirt can now be in 


with Price-List, free. 


all sizes for ladies and misses 


SIZES 


as well as 


infants from birth to any age. 
The Rubeus Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “‘ 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market my Chicago 


Rubens” stamped on every garment. 








Southern Pacific Company, Room B, San Francisco, California, 
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Swift’s Premium 
Calendar for 1907 
represents three types of 
feminine loveliness, dis- 
tinctly American. 


The original pastel drawings are 
by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
ist, and are faithfully reproduced 
through the employment of fifteen 
colors, Each panel is as near a 
duplicate of the original in every 
detail of color as is possible. The 
size of the Calendar is 12x35 in 











We will mail this calendar, 
postpaid, to any address, for 
10 Wool Soap wrappers; I 
metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents 
in stamps or coin. 





Art Plates—Three single Art 
Plates suitable for framing as 
holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared with no advertising on 
them. The complete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 





Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 
Each piece branded on the rind. 





Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 
3, § and ro pound air tight pails. 








Address Swift & Company 
Department to 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago, II. 
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With but a St 


Three Minds 


Cream of Wh 





ngle Thought 


tastes so good and is 
so wholesome that 
children, little and 


big, enjoy 






and thrive upon it. 


eating it 


Al Dainty Breakfast 


A Delightful Luncheon 


Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co 


A Delicious Dessert 
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ALL RKRIGH Ts SECURED. ; 





